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Preface 


N © event in ancient history is as well documented as the battle fought between the 
Pharaoh Ramesses II and the Hittite King Muwatallish at Kadesh. The lively pictorial record is 
matched by a detailed written account. In view of this the Battle of Kadesh has always generated 
interest, especially the vexing question as to who won it. As in most controversies two views 
dominate, supporting one or the other warring party. While Egyptologists have felt professionally 
obliged to extract a positive outcome for Ramesses II varying from the notion of splendid victory to 
successful defense, Hittitologists have been apt to root for Muwatallish, seeing him as victor. In the 
academic replay of the battle some intrinsic questions have remained unattended: the interrelation 
of the different versions of the available account and the motives leading to the unparalleled ad- 
vertising of the event by Ramesses II. 

The studies presented in this volume are the results of discussions and presentations which 
began in 1981. During a lecture by Anthony J. Spalinger at The Johns Hopkins University in that 
year it became apparent that the Battle of Kadesh held perspectives which had not been illuminated 
in the extensive literature about the event. The resulting studies offered here were conducted 
individually and led to results far beyond what was initially envisaged. They demonstrate that even 
with topics repeatedly discussed new perspectives can be gained, which open a better understanding 
of the events. It is in this sense that “Perspectives on the Battle of Kadesh” is offered, hopefully 
leading to a renewed involvement with the political interdependence in the ancient Near East. 


Hans Goedicke 
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Notes on the Reliefs 
of the Battle of Kadesh 


by 
Anthony J. Spalinger 


The persistence of scholarly research concerning the famous battle of Kadesh between 
Ramesses II and Muwatallis is proof that the issue is as interesting today as it apparently was in 
antiquity.! Almost all the records come from the Egyptian side, despite the fact that they all depict 


the Pharaoh as victorious (naturally) and the weight of modern opinion has been rather harsh on 


and informers; his tactics have been attacked and the four-fold division of his army—into smaller 
corps, each fully equipped with its own supplies and é ch containing both chariotry and infantry 
—has been criticized. However, much of this criticism seems ill considered. Indeed, it is not too 
invidious to recall that the tactics of Ramesses—his single file march to Kadesh through the Beka 
Valley — follows strategy approved by Count von Clausewitz; to divide a large army in the manner 
Ramesses did, so that each sub-division was complete and thereby able to fight by itself and hence 


'The most recent Aistorical studies are: Goedicke, JEA 52 (1966) 71-80; Schulman, JARCE 1 (1962) 47-52; Helck, 
AfO 22 (1968/69) 23-26, with a useful commentary on the supposed question of an Urtext of the Kadesh Inscriptions, and 
Ugarit Forschungen 5 (1973) 286-88; Rainey, Ugarit Forschungen 3 (1971) 131-49 and 5 (1973) 280-82; Montet, RHA 67 
(= 18) (1960) 109-15; and Faulkner, MDAIK 16 (1958) 93-111. The basic translation still remains that of Gardiner, The | 
Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II, Oxford (1960); cf. Gaballa, Narrative in Egyptian Art, Mainz (1976) 113-119. The latter 
provides a useful survey of the artistic development of the basic scenes within each temple. He notes that the entire wall 
became the means of depicting one event and that there was no tyranny of the register system. In addition, Gaballa notes that 
the Kadesh Reliefs avoided the traditional smiting scene by preferring panoramic vistas. However, the Abu Simbel Version 
did employ a register division (see below, passim) and much of the Kadesh system can be noted in the reign of Seti I (as, 
indeed, Gaballa notes). 

A recent analysis of the pictorial version of the Kadesh battle is provided by Tefnin, GM 47 (1981) 55-76 and two plates. 
The author depends heavily upon the structuralist school (linguistic as well as art historical) to present his theories. Without 
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delay an enemy’s advance, meets with the complete approval of the Prussian theorist.’ Although we 
may correctly fault Ramesses for being in the first division of his army (and so first attacked), I doubt 
if any censure can objectively be laid at his feet concerning the disposition of his troops. 

With regard to the Hittite advance, scholars of the battle have been almost as quick to praise 
Muwatallis’ plan of action as they have been to censure Ramesses’. Yet nowhere do we read of the in- 
Relying on chariots and infan- 


try to cross the ford south of Kadesh, Muwatallis struck the division of Pre as it was marching towards 


presenting a critique of the author’s method, this writer would like to state that much of the effort seems a great expenditure 
of time for rather obvious results. I sincerely feel that the mathematical formulae expressed by Tefnin (see pages 64-65 in 
particular) are not necessary and wonder why the naive philosophical premises of the Structuralist School should be carried 
over into a field for which it was not developed. This is not to say that I am sceptical of new methods or other areas of 
intellectual merit. I find that to rectify (or improve, if you will) an overly empirical field such as Egyptology by applying 
techniques from fields not closely related to the discipline is to open oneself to the charge of “old wine in new bottles.” I sug- 
gest that a deeper historical methodology be employed (a la the Annales of French merit) for the elucidation of art historical 
problems rather than recourse to dubious methodologies couched in quasi-scientific or mathematical formulae whose result 
is often to astound the reader into silent acceptance of a premise. 

The texts of the battle will be found in ARIJ II 2-147 with pages 125-28 for diagrams of the temples. The sigulae 
employed by Kitchen will be followed here. For the temples themselves: K,— PM II? 58-58 (174-75); K,—PM II? 179 (35-37); 
L,—PM II? 304-05 (13-14); L,— PM II? 334 (205-07); R:—PM II? 433 (3-4); R,—PM II? 434-35 (10); A—PM VI 39-41 (75-89); 
and I— PM VII 103-04 (41-42) with list of Hittite captives in (44). 

27 follow the excellent edition of Howard and Paret, Count von Clausewitz, On War, Princeton (1976) with Chapters 5 
(Book IV) and 8 (Book IV) in particular (pages 292-96 and 308-11). See his comments in Chapter 10 on page 315: “the smaller 
the unit, the easier it is to move, the less it requires the kind of subdivision that results not from a divided order of battle but 
from the unwieldiness of its own mass.” He notes that an advance force effectively delays the victory (as well as the advance) 
of the enemy so that one’s further forces (i.e., divisions) can come into battle more effectively and at a position well in 
advance of the enemy’s expectations. Note his further comments in the same chapter on pages 316-18. 

Considering that the baggage and armaments were lighter in Ramesses II’s day that in Clausewitz’s, the figure for 
the time elapsed over a point given by the Prussian theoretician on page 316 should be reduced for our purposes. Clausewitz 
further points out that the ensuing battle occurring when one’s additional divisions meet the enemy is designed to defeat him 
after the initial success of the enemy (see pages 310-11). In addition, since each division in Ramesses’ army was self contained 
(and therefore able to camp and set up a stockade), they could with little effort delay for a considerable amount of time the 
Hittite forces. 

The failure of Ramesses was clearly one of military intelligence (cf. B 8-18) wherein he took as true the false report of 
the Shasu regarding the whereabouts of the Hittites. In particular, note the well-reasoned comments of Major Burne, JEA 7 
(1923) 192-93, on this situation. See also, Gardiner, The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II, 56; Goedicke, JEA 52 (1966) 71, 
75-76; and Helck, Ugarit Forschungen 5 (1973) 288-89. Pertinent remarks may also be found in Chapter 13 of Book III of 
Clausewitz. 

*The Hittite attack is noted to have been composed of chariots: P 131-36 (2,500 chariots), P 84 (2,500 chariots in the first 
attack); P 147-53 (the second attack with 1,000 chariots); P 205-06; and R 19. In the pictorial representations this is also the 
case: see Parts III and IV below. | 

B 76 and 100 include infantry in the opening phase of the battle. Nevertheless, considering the account of the “Poem,” 
and specifically the passages just listed, I would hypothesize that any infantry that crossed the Orontes remained close to the 
ford. First, the sheer speed of the chariotry coupled with their attack on Ramesses’ camp predicates that the footsoldiers 
would not have reached the Egyptian camp simultaneously with the chariotry. Second, the division of Pre had to be met, and 
this event occurred before the Hittite advance to the Egyptian camp. Again, time plus the inevitable fighting with the division 
of Pre predetermine that any footsoldiers would be caught up in the melee considerably south of the Egyptian camp. Third, 
from the “Poem” it is clear that Muwatallis sent 1,000 additional chariots, and even if we mistrust this figure (as I do), the text 
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the Egyptian camp. However, such a move tends to weaken one’s own division, as the crossing of 
any ford places a constriction on the advance movement. Despite the suddenness of his attack, 
Muwatallis was unable to defeat the Egyptian defenders at their base camp further north: the di- 
vision of Amun, in which Ramesses stood, drew out the fighting until further support arrived on the 
battlefield. The arrival of the Na‘arn division saved the camp from destruction. Still, the Egyptians 
were able to hold their own against a chariot attack until the division of Ptah arrived on the field. It 
is significant that the Hittites are depicted solely on their chariots when attacking the Egyptians; no 
infantry are present.° (This point is also stressed in the narrative of the “Poem.”) From the reliefs of 
the battle (admittedly a highly subjective account), it can be seen that the defense of the Egyptian 
camp and the resultant Hittite set-back led to the deployment of additional chariots by Muwatallis. 


is clear: the Hittite king was relying heavily on his chariots from the very beginning and had to follow it through to its logical 
conclusion. Fourth, B 100 reflects on the defeat of the infantry (with chariotry) and their flight into the Orontes. I suspect 
that the infantry guarded the Hittite crossing and aided in the initial fighting with the division of Pre (cf. B 76 in this light) 
but that they did not move on to the Egyptian camp. Fifth, the reliefs depict only Hittite chariots; the infantry troops of the 
enemy surround their king on the other side of the river (the thr troops). Hence, the battle for the Hittites became one of 
chariots at the Egyptian camp. The Egyptians, aided by their Na‘arn relief division, and subsequently by a second division 
(that of Ptah), caught the Hittite charioteers from two sides—the north and the south. As a-result, they were pushed to the 
Orontes ford into which many fled. This was the effective end of the first day’s fighting and is the scene which the artists 
carved for their record. 

The problem of terrain and that of river crossings is especially analyzed by Clausewitz in Chapter 17 of Book V and 
Chapter 8 of Book VII. He notes that a single bridge is an inconvenience to the attacker who has to stay close to the crossing 
in order to provide himself both a way of escape (if necessary) as well as a defense for the crossing of his own troops. In 
Chapter 4 of Book VIII he further comments on the weakness and dislocation of the offensive coupled with the diminishing 
force of the attack when one crosses a river (see page 527 in particular). 

For further insights of the crossing of rivers and streams as well as a short analysis of the importance of swamps (as 
in the region of Kadesh), see Chapters 17-20 of Book VII and pages 447-48 for the situation of swamps (“impassable for in- 
fantry” but not for horses). 

4The discussion of the Na‘arn is somewhat controversial: Schulman, JARCE 1 (1962) 47-52; Gardiner, The Kadesh 
Inscriptions of Ramesses II, 37, 55-56 (referring to Major Burne and Meyer’s demonstration of the importance of these 
troops); Rainey, Ugarit Forschungen 3 (1971) 145; Helck, Ugarit Forschungen 5 (1973) 286-88; and de Vaumas, Mélanges de 
luniversité Saint-Joseph 46 (1970) 53-67, who presents a new, but hardly convincing, reconstruction of the Egyptian battle 
plans. I follow the prevailing position and see the Na‘arn as arriving along the road leading eastward from southern 
Lebanon with Halpa north of it (—where Ramesses expected Muwatallis to be). (See the map on page 288 of Helck, Ugarit 
Forschungen 5 (1973), copied from de Vaumas, opposite page 14.) 

I reconstruct the arrival of the Na‘arn on pages 10-13 below. Note that Muwatallis should have had some knowledge of 
these soldiers if only because they were so close to the Egyptian camp. Hence, I feel that the Hittite monarch can be blamed 
for underestimating the time it would take for the Na‘arn to reach the field of battle. (Indeed, one suspects that their “timely 
arrival” was a bit fortuitous.) Perhaps they were immediately to the north of Ramesses within a range close enough to have 
received messengers sént by the Egyptians from their camp. In this light it should be noted that they skirt the camp and meet 
the Hittite troops south of Ramesses himself: see pages 10-13 below. Again, I suspect that the Egyptian division of Amun was 
quite aware of the whereabouts of the Na‘arn and had expected them to reach the base camp in a short period of time. 

Although the purpose of this paper is to outline the main problems with the Kadesh reliefs and to keep historical re- 
construction to a minimum, the reader will realize that this is not totally possible. For the sake of brevity I will put aside any 
further historical reconstructions and leave them for a later study. 

‘See note 3 above. 
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However, the rapidity of the Hittite advance carried with it the seeds of its eventual failure—viz., the 
lack of any follow-up infantry support. For, by relying upon this facet of his army (clearly for surprise 
and speed), Muwatallis could only succeed if the Egyptian divisions south of Pre failed to arrive in 
time. In addition, if the present state of scholarly opinion is to blame Ramesses for faulty reconnais- 
sance, can not Muwatallis be equally blamed for his ignorance of the proximity of the Na‘arn division, 
as well as those more southerly divisions which threatened his escape route to the southeast? 
Questions proposed in the previous paragraph are not meant as a defense of the Egyptian 
strategy as much as a call for a more careful analysis of all events leading up to, and including, the 
armed conflict itself. The various diagrams available in the scholarly literature do not even agree 
with one another in specifics, thereby supporting my feeling that much is still unresolved. One 
recent map locates the Hittite attack across the Orontes against the division of Amun, although the 
narratives locate Pre at that point.® Another series of studies accepts, perhaps too quickly, the 
measurement of the famous one iter (P 60) to be approximately equal to 1.5 miles, although the more 
common Egyptian measurement was one iter = 10.5 km = 6.5625 miles.” Since the passage in 
question locates the division of Pre one iter from the king (and the division of Amun), this is 
very crucial. . 
Additional problems arise when it is remembered that the reliefs and the narrative portions do 
not agree so much as dovetail. The “Poem” states that the Hittites came from the south of Kadesh 
and “broke into the army of Pre in its midst as they were marching and did not know nor were they 
prepared to fight” (P 70-73). Yet caption R 11 ignores this fact and instead stresses the march of Pre 
and Ptah when the Hittites attacked the camp of Ramesses. A good example of this interweaving can 
be seen in the disposition of troops at the time the Hittites met the Egyptians. The “Poem” tells the 


following: 


a) At some time Ramesses was one iter ahead of Pre. That division was crossing the ford 
south of the city of Shabtuna, Ptah was south of Aronama and Ramesses had not yet 
reached his camp site (P 56-62). 


’Rainey, Ugarit Forschungen 3 (1971) 149, contradicted by P 72! 

7Faulkner, MDAIK 16 (1958) 96 (14 miles). He is followed by Schulman, JARCE 1 (1962) 49—‘“‘about a mile and a half 
away.” Breasted, “The Battle of Kadesh,” in Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago 5 (1904) 104, n. 90, argued 
that the iter was not greater than 1.40 miles (see page 104 note 90). See most recently the comments of Helck, AfO 22 
(1968/69) 23-26 on this one iter. Major Burne, JEA 7 (1923) 192, who followed Borchardt and Breasted in equating the 
distance to one and a half miles, saw the military problems associated with this fact. (For Borchardt’s study: Festschrift zu 
C. F. Lehmann Haupts Sechzigstem Geburtstag, eds. Regling and Reich, Vienna/Leipzig (1921) 119-23 and the modern 
compendium of Schlott-Schwab, Die Ausmasse Agyptens nach altigyptischen Texten, Wiesbaden (1981) 101-45. 

There was an eight kilometer distance between the Shabtuna Ford (at Ribleh) and the Egyptian camp wherein the di- 
vision of Amun was resting. In order to allow for the initial Hittite success over the division of Pre plus their attack at the 
camp without any Egyptian reinforcements present or coming from the south, I feel that the elapsed time until the division of 
Ptah must have reached the battlefield implies that the iter used in P 60 should be equal to 10.5 kilometers. 
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b) Subsequently the Hittites crossed the ford south of Kadesh and cut through Pre (P 70-73). 
c) The troops of Pre were in disarray, fleeing to the Egyptian camp (P 74). 

d) The Hittite division at this time was a chariot one (P 84). 

e) The king prepared for battle (P 75). 


The “Bulletin” provides a version markedly different in its focus: 
a) The king makes camp and prepares for consultation (B 30-32). 


) 
b) The king discovers the false information (B 33ff.). 
c) The vizier is sent to hasten the army (B 72). 

d) The Hittites cross the Orontes and attack one of the divisions of the Egyptian army (not 


named) (B 76ff.). 
R 11 notes the preparation for battle: 


a) The Hittites have already attacked the western side of Ramesses’ camp. 
b) The king is sorely pressed. . 


c) The divisions of Pre and Ptah, still marching, have not yet come out of the wood of Robawi. 


As Major Burne noted some years ago, the dispatch of the vizier before the Hittite attack 
and the fact that he, as well as other individuals (a butler and a scout: R 13-15), reached the division 
of Ptah (cf. R 12) must imply that the division of Pre then knew the location of the Hittites: Ptah 
could not have been met without Pre being passed.* To generalize, none of these written accounts 
are as specific as one would like, and some of them may be false (cf. P 73 on the knowledge of the 
division of Pre). P tells us that Pre was attacked; B does not mention the division by name. B relates 
the dispatching of the vizier; R 12-15 give additional data on this event. R 11 adds the Hittite ad- 
vance to the west of Ramesses’ camp. P loses all narrative value at this point in the sequence 
of events. 

The reliefs themselves are concerned with four main events in the battle: the camp of Ramesses 
at the time when the Hittites began their attack; the beating of the Hittite spies and the conference 
of the Pharaoh with his officials over the unwelcome news; the king’s attack against the Hittites, who 
are depicted being repulsed into the waters of the Orontes; and the reception by the king of his 
troops and the counting of the battlefield trophies.’ These four events are presented with some 


8 Major Burne, JEA 7 (1923) 194-95. Note the error in P. Raifé, first seen by this soldier: page 191 and Gardiner, The 
Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II, 17, note to P 55 (cf. KR/ II 21.1). See also P 70. 

°The four scenes are listed by Kitchen in KRI II 125-29 and described by Gaballa, in his Narrative in Egyptian Art, 
113-118. For the reliefs, I will follow Kuentz, La Bataille de Qadech, Cairo (1928-34) and Wreszinski, Atlas zur altégyptischen 
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significant variations from temple to temple, and they have not been as carefully analyzed as their 
textual counterparts. Partly owing to the emphasis placed on Ramesses’ own words, scholars have 
generally dealt with the textual portions of the battle rather than the pictorial. That variants occur 
within the latter was noted by Breasted in his basic study on this campaign, as well as by later 
students of the reliefs, among whom we can single out Kuentz and Wreszinski.'!° However, questions 
relating to the veracity of the pictorial representations, whether one version is to be preferred over 
another, have rarely been dealt with. 

As a tentative conclusion to these introductory remarks, I would like to focus again on the 
problems stated at the outset. Despite many years of endeavor, thorny problems still remain and 
there lacks an integrative study of these war reliefs or a detailed comparison of the episodes related 
by the pictures; the final essay on the Battle of Kadesh has yet to be written. The following com: 
ments are therefore intended as a preliminary discussion of the reliefs and not as a final summary. 


A. 


Not all temples preserve reliefs of the Kadesh campaign. Even the main temples (Luxor = L,, 
Abu Simbel = I, and the Ramesseum = R), upon whose walls the extant reliefs are best preserved 
are not complete; but for the most part those three edifices contain the greatest detail." The Abydos 
Temple (A), now unfortunately in poor condition, appears to have held the most beautiful of all the 
scenes. In some cases, its pictorial representations still contain details not present in the other 


Kulturgeschichte 1, Leipzig (1935). As Gardiner noted (The Kadesh Inscriptions, 35), the line drawings of Wreszinski are 
quite useful for the scholar. For the Abu Simbel Temple, I have used the recent edition of the Centre de Documentation: 
Grand Temple d’Abou Simbel. La Bataille de Qadech, Cairo (1971), and Plate IV in particular. Except for the temple of Abu 
Simbel, I have examined all the reliefs of the Kadesh battle over the last few years. For the versions of L, and R,, which are on 
the pylons of the Luxor and Ramesseum temples, I depend upon telescopic photographs of the scenes. Personal copies of the 
remaining scenes have been consulted, but I would like to thank the help and assistance of M. C. Leblanc of the Centre de 
Documentation as well as the staff for their help in securing photographs of some of the Luxor details. In addition, 
M. Leblanc showed me his files of photographs of the Abydos scenes of the battle. For help with the version of K, I must 
thank Dr. W. Murnane of Chicago House for his kind assistance. Finally, for Plates I and II below, I am in debt to 
Mssrs. C. Traunecker and Golvin of the Centre Franco-Egyptien of Karnak. M. Said Abd el-Hamid, the Inspector of Karnak 
and associate of the Centre Franco-Egyptien, aided me in working at the reliefs in Karnak. 

The sigulae are those of KRIJ II 2. 

See the preceding note for the studies of Kuentz and Wreszinski. The scenes are as follows: A—Kuentz, Pls. XVII- 
XXIII, Wreszinski, Pls. 16-19 and own photographs; K, (palimpsest)—Kuentz, 47-48 and Pls. XXV-XXVI, Breasted, “The 
Battle of Kadesh,” Plate VII, own photographs and see Plates I-II below; K,—Kuentz, 62-64 and Plates XXVII-XXXI, 
Wreszinski, Plates 68-70, and own photographs; L,—Kuentz, 101-115 and Wreszinski, Plates 82, 84, and 88; L,—Kuentz, 
150-52, Plates XV and XXXVI-XXXVIII, Wreszinski, Plates 63 and 64, own photographs; R,—Wreszinski, Plates 92a, 95 
and 96a, and own photographs; R,—Kuentz, Plate XVI, Wreszinski, Plate 101, own photographs; and I—Centre de Docu- 
mentation, Grand Temple d’Abou Simbel. La Bataille de Qadech. 

"See the preceding note. 
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reliefs. The remaining scenes at Karnak (K,, K,) and at Luxor (L,) are too badly preserved, outside 
of a few lower courses. Only for purposes of contrast shall I refer to these scenes. 


I. The Camp Scene 


Three temples preserve in entirety the scene of Ramesses’ camp (I, L,, and R,). In L,, ignoring the 
palimpsest for the moment, two main entrances to the camp are readily seen, at the right side and at 
the bottom.” Guards inside the camp protect these entrances (three on each side, facing out at the 
right, and two on each side at bottom, facing each other). Scenes of camp life predominate. The 
Egyptian charioteers are on foot, their horses unhitched for rest. At the upper left side the Hittites 
are depicted already within part of the camp. Almost all of them have been either pulled from their 
chariots or have fallen off. To emphasize the point made in the introduction to this essay, the reliefs 
stress that Muwatallis sent his chariotry to meet the advancing Egyptians and that no infantry were 
included. No Egyptian appears to be prepared for battle: none appears in a chariot and none carries 
a shield, although some are shown killing Hittites. The outline of the camp itself is reasonably 
detailed; only in the extreme upper left has the artist omitted some of the border of protective shields 
that surrounds it. Five chariots speed out towards the top. From the other reliefs, we know that at 
least two king’s sons were admonished by one of the fan-bearers not to leave the camp on the west 
side."* L, does not provide any of the accompanying captions to indicate who is fleeing, although 
from the depiction of the hairlock of youth on one of the men, it is evident that a royal prince is 
indicated. Very few captions can, in fact, be found in L,. Only R 11, to the right, has been carved. To 
the right of that inscription, the advance of the Na‘arn can be seen. In the final version of L,, the 
Na‘arn advance from the right to the left and at the top they meet the Hittites. Both footsoldiers and 
charioteers are shown, as befits a self-contained division of the Egyptian army. They arrive on the 
scene just as the Egyptians have managed to stay the initial invasion of their camp. Below the 
invading Hittites is the scene of the king in conference with his officials (see II below). 

The original conception of this scene on the west wing of the pylon upon which the Kadesh 
battle was carved was far more compact." To the left, traces of the original camp can be seen; the 
Hittites now attacking at the upper left were originally carved as Na‘arn, while the Egyptians 


For the palimpsest at L,: Kuentz, 101-09 and 113-15. The comments of Wreszinski on Plate 82 are important. The 
scene is located at the north face of the west wing of Ramesses II’s pylon at Luxor (cf. ARJ II 126 for a diagram). For a more 
detailed diagram of Luxor and the placement of the Kadesh reliefs: Kuentz, 69. 

3See page 8 below. The texts describing this event are R 9 (cf. Wreszinski, Plate 92a) and R 10 (ditto). Note Gardiner, 
The Kadesh Inscriptions, 36, for a translation and commentary. Additional remarks will be found in Breasted, “The Battle of 
Kadesh,” 112-113. The accompanying texts are only in the version of R,. 

“Kuentz, 101-08, and 113-15 with Wreszinski, Pl. 82. See pages 12-13 below. 
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(Na‘arn) at the center and upper right were Hittites. In other words, the direction of movement be- 
came reversed in the final version (L,; we Shall call the earlier, or original, version L,, following 
Kuentz). There are still clear traces of the first version of the conference scene carved to the right of 
the original camp. Further along, the king, standing in chariot, can be seen; he, too, faces right—di- 
rectly opposite his counterpart in L,. Original Na‘arn troops, however, were not altered at the 
middle- and bottonrleft during the transition from L, to L,. The final version on the west pylon 
includes only the conference scene and the camp scene; the battle scene was moved to the east wing 
of the pylon, thereby freeing more space for the action. In comparison to R, (see below) the details 
of the camp life are not as extensive and the artists have even left off the paths from Ramesses’ tent 
to the border of his camp. The inside of the king’s tent is bare—no figures nor hieroglyphs occur. In 
all, L, gives the viewer a rather well presented scene and one in which the elements have not been 
altered from the original version. Figure 1 shows L,’s version of the Hittite attack. (Note: the base 
line of the action is represented by the water of the Orontes; we will return to this artistic convention 
later, pp. 19-20.) 

R, does not depict the camp in the same manner as L,." The direction is reversed (i.e., the 
action proceeds left to right, as in I) and more captions appear. Although the upper-left corner of 
the camp is lost, as well as the extreme top of the scene, the layout of the Egyptian camp remains 
clear. The entrance-way labeled A in the previous figure (and in the following sketches) is demarcated 
by a row of hieroglyphs, namely caption R 1. The protective shields are more detailed insofar as they 
all show a circular bosse close to the top. The second path into the camp, labeled B in the diagrams, 
is flanked by two rectangular protective bastions (not present in L,). More guards stand at these 
entrances, five on each side at the bottom (B) facing one another in single file, and three on each 
side at A facing out from the camp. 

The daily camp life is more interesting than in L,, as additional figures have been carved. The 
Hittites move into the camp from the right side, upwards towards the center. Captions R 9 and R 10 
indicate explicitly that one of Ramesses’ shield bearers warns prince Pr-hr-wnmf against leaving 
the camp at the western side. Five chariots can be made out despite the breaks in the wall at the top, 
and at least two princes can be seen. In all, it appears that three sons were admonished by the king’s 
officials. Guards on foot are depicted outside the camp on the right and they link up artistically with 
the advancing Na‘arn on the bottom, eventually connecting with their arrival at the battle on the left. 
The Na‘arn move to the right and caption R 11 precedes them as in the L, version. More Hittites are 
represented entering the Egyptian bastion and, as in L,, they are all in chariots with the exception of 
those who are being dispatched on the ground by the Egyptian troops. In sum, R, is more detailed 
than L, and its direction is reversed. Clearly something is awry: if the west side is taken as a fixed 
location (for the moment let it be the upper west side of the camp) in L, and the right side in R,, then 


1 Wreszinski, Plate 92a. 
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the reversal from the first version to the second should entail that entrance B appear at the top in 
one of these scenes. Such is not the case: it is always located at the bottom (— this is true in all other 
extant depictions as well). Thus, in L, and R, the north (or south) has remained the same while all 
other directions have been reversed! Figure 2 is a sketch of R,. 

Before turning to this interesting problem, let us look at the third major representation, I." It 
parallels R, in that the direction of action is left to right. The Na‘arn arrive at the extreme left, and 
entrances A and B are identical in layout to R,. I places the caption R 1 on the path of entrance- 
way B and it adds a full path leading from the tent of Ramesses down to the exit (entranceway A). It 
should be noted however, that I is more condensed than Ris In fact, the details of camp life as well as 
the Hittite attack are less complex than in L,. This is clearly due to the restriction on wall space in 
the Abu Simbel temple. The Kadesh scene is located entirely on the north wall rather than on 
separate pylons or walls. Hence, the artist has had to compress the four main scenes of the battle 
onto one space. He has divided the lower scenes (left, camp; right, conference scene) from the top 
(left, king in battle; right, reception after victory) by a separate row of soldiers who play no narrative 
role in the pictorial representations. This longitudinal row of Egyptian and Hittite chariots is 
separated on the top and bottom by two register lines, thereby effectively indicating the separation 
of the scenes. The Hittite break-through as well as the fleeing princes are in the same location as in 


°Centre de Documentation, Grand Temple d‘Abou Simbel. La Bataille de Qadech, Plates IV and V and Plates VI-XII 
for photographs of the scene. On pages 4-13 will be found a commentary to the reliefs. 
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R,. The two entranceways A and B are depicted, although there is no actual entrance at A. B also 
has the two rectangular protective bastions as in R,; P has four guards on the left, three facing the 
path to the right and one facing left; to the right there are three guards, one facing in a direction op- 
posite that of the path. A has three guards, two facing out and one facing in, on each side of the en- 
trance. The Na‘arn advance from left to right as in R, and they actually compose the left side of 
marching troops who meet the Hittites to the right on the top of the scene (separated from the camp 
below by the base line indicated earlier). The Hittite attack on the camp is located at the upper right 
as in R, and the king’s son flees upwards towards the left, preceded by the warning Egyptian chario- 
teers. Two and not three such chariots flee the camp (again, I is less detailed than R, or L,) but only 
one chariot with a fan-bearer is shown. In essence, I is parallel to R, but less detailed and more 
limited in scope. Figure 3 is a sketch of the camp. 

The outstanding question facing any analysis of this scene is the precise location of the western 
side through which the Hittite charioteers advanced. Clearly, R, and I are opposed to L,. From the 
direction of the chariots and the number of Hittites being represented killed within the camp walls, 
the two alternatives shown in Figure 4 are possible. In R, and I the Hittites advance from the south 
and hit the Egyptians in the south-west, whereas L, maintains that the Hittites attacked the camp to 
the north-west. Note that the entranceways also have been reversed (see Figure 4), as the two 
versions are not merely mirror images of each other. Now, R, and I seem to be the more accurate 
representations. First, the advance of the chariots across the Orontes and through the division of Pre 
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implies that the arcing movement of those troops would cause them to hit the camp more to the 
south than to the north; see Figure 5. If the attack followed the pattern of L,, then the turning move- 
ment would have been more difficult for the Hittites. This also implies a further lengthening of the 
arc to accommodate the Na‘arn counterattack. 

However, further support must be given to demonstrate the superiority of R, and I over L,. By 
weight of numbers, L, is the odd man out. The now lost versions of K,, L,, and R, show the troops 
moving in a direction parallel to R, and I.” That is to say, the Na‘arn march to the right and are lo- 
cated outside the camp at the left. Only A follows L, in the direction of action. Second, and far more 
important, L, is a palimpsest, as we briefly noted at the beginning of this section. As Wreszinski 
first remarked, L, is a second version drawn over what originally was a more compact ground of 
scenes (labeled L,) that showed the camp far to the left followed by the conference to the right and 
the battle even further right.'* Later, the artists altered this scene and moved the battle to the other 
pylon (east wing), thereby freeing more space for the representations. On the upper-right and center 
the original troops were Hittite, only later to be replaced by the Na‘arn; at the upper-left the original 


‘For K,—KRI II 125 for the diagram; Kuentz, Plate XX VII (read: 1, 2, 3, 4 to the right); for L_ Wreszinski, Plate 64 
(but not top right) and Kuentz, Plate XXXVI (read: 1, 2 to the right); for R,—KRI II 127 and Kuentz, Pl. XVI with 
Wreszinski, Plate 101; and A—KRI II 128 with Wreszinski, Plates 16 and 17.and Kuentz, Plates XXIII and XXII (in that 
order: read from the reverse—i.e., from 3 to 2 to 1—the direction moves to the left). 

See note 14 above and pages 8-9. 
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troops were the Na‘arn. In other words, the direction of action was from left to right as with I, R,, 
and the other versions (with the exception of A). The king himself had his direction in the conference 
scene reversed to conform with the final layout of L,. The second row of original Na‘arn troops have 
been for the most part totally erased. At the lower left traces of the first version of the camp can be 
seen, although most of the shields are covered by caption R 8. Above, Ramesses has his conference 
with his officials—traces of the L, version show through the final picture. To the right the first 
version of the king and his conference as well as the king in battle are evident. The L, version of 
caption R 11 covers some of the king’s original figure in battle. In all, the L, version is a larger repre- 
sentation than that of L,. The direction was reversed to conform with the scenes on the east wing. 
Hence, the direction had to be reversed as the battle scene of L, was to the left (on the west wing) of 
the camp and not to the right (as in L,). Schematically the right pylon of the Luxor temple is as 
shown in Figure 6 (L, version with the texts of L, indicated). As Kuentz noted, the entire west wing 
was originally devoted to the Battle of Kadesh. The inscriptions below the scenes were expanded. 
The L, version had small hieroglyphs in thinner columns; that of L, had larger hieroglyphs in wider 
columns. Both the “Poem” and the “Bulletin” were included on the east-west wing of the pylon. 
The artist or director of the L, and L, versions seems to have followed purely aesthetic reasons 
in his alteration. No historical alteration of significance can be observed outside of his wish to pre- 
serve the B entrance at the bottom (thereby presenting a false topographical view of the camp). 
Because of the increase in space, more details could be added to L,. This is why, although suspect in 
design, L, preserves a more useful account than I. L, is nevertheless inferior to R, both in design and 
in detail. In the latter, the carnage is greater and more inscriptions added. Interestingly enough, A, 
which is best preserved in the lowermost courses of stone, parallels R, in its placement and use of the 
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Na‘arn troops."” In A they proceed under the now lost camp; in L, the Na‘arn proceed in a'left to 
right direction with caption R 11 on the extreme left rather than in front of them.” What is inter- 
esting and unique to this version is that the Na‘arn move up a slope under which appear captions 
R 12 and R 13 referring to the separate action of the dispatch of the vizier and scouts to hasten the 
division of Ptah. Therefore, only in L, is there any evidence of the topography of the land through 
which the Na‘arn division marched. (From the main scenes of the camp all that can be concluded is 
that they met the Hittites to the south of the camp.) 

The version of L, located the warning given to the division of Ptah to the right of the Na‘arn 
(L, presents the common left-right direction of movement) but in a completely separate scene.” Yet it 
is significant that L, depicts the northern journey of the Ptah division in a direction opposite to that 
of the Na‘arn. In I the advance of the Ptah division is compressed and located in the upper right 
corner of the wall. The soldiers march to the left and are depicted in three registers separated from 
the lower scene of Ramesses surveying the battle. Hence, this representation is not correctly located 
in I as it definitely should not be near the end of the battle scene, wherein Ramesses surveys his 
trophies and receives the news of his victory. To the left of the Ptah division is the actual combat, 
with Ramesses in battle. Hence, the artists of I have somewhat wrenched the proper sequence of 
events, quite possibly because there was not enough room in the lower section for the further addr 
tion of the division of Ptah. In L, the artist has squashed this scene still further. Located on the west 
wing of the pylon on which the battle scene is depicted, L, has reduced what originally were two 
lines of troops that continued to the middle of the upper section of the scene. The artist has com- 
pressed the soldiers to one small row in the upper left corner and placed caption R 12 in front of 
them, thereby separating the division from the oncoming Hittite troops to the right. The latter have 
been transformed from the original Egyptian soldiers of the Ptah division. Hence, L, parallels lina 
way by its location of this division near the scenes dealing with the actual battle. R, does not depict 
the division of Ptah. For although much of the upper courses of stone on the right are missing, these 
soldiers were not placed above the Na‘arn troops. (If they had been, they would have been located in 
an area somewhat parallel to the version of L,.) In R., the second half of the battle of Kadesh is pre- 
served.” There, a palimpsest occurs. The final figure of the king in battle is located under two rows 


of troops that march independently of the ensuing battle. (They proceed right to left, whereas the 


‘For A, see note 17 above. For the Na‘arn in A: Kuentz, Plate XXIII and Wreszinski, Plates 16 and 17; for R;: 
Wreszinski, Plate 92a, extreme left. 

°Tn L,: see note 17 above and Wreszinski, Plate 64. 

*1Note that Gardiner, The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II, 37-38, with references to Wreszinski, Plate 84 (L,) and 
Kuentz, questioned the restoration of “Ptah.” However, traces are present as I have determined from the original; see also 
Kitchen’s comments in KRJ JJ 133.5. (The text is present in versions L,, L;, and I.) Pace KRI II 133.9-11, part of R 13 is still 
present in version L,: see Wreszinski, Plate 64; this J confirmed from the original. 

”Kor R,: Kuentz, Plate XVI with Wreszinski, Plate 101. R, parallels I in the directions but in the final version of L, the 
division of Ptah moves to the right and that of the Na‘arn moves to the left (see Wreszinski, Plate 84). Much of R, is missing 
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battle proceeds left to right.) As Wreszinski saw, these Hittite troops are partially Egyptian and two 
men to a chariot still appear among them despite the known Hittite practice of three men to a 
chariot. In addition, Egyptian foot-soldiers can be seen, even though the final version was to be two 
rows of chariots. In other words, when the artists altered the scene in R, (and moved the king down 
from the right to the left—see below, pages 16-17), they altered these troops. Next to the troops 
and somewhat to the right were columns originally containing hieroglyphs associated with the origi- 
nal figure of Ramesses standing in his chariot, against the Hittite enemy. Hence, there is no doubt 
that these troops do not belong to the actual battle scene of the Egyptian king. Who are they? 
—F ollowing the versions of I and L, (even though the latter is reduced in scope), it is probable that the 
division of Ptah was presented here. Certainly, the other versions depict that division on foot and in 
chariots, as befits a slowly-moving contingent. Second, the troops in R, are definitely not the Na‘arn 
nor are they mere artistic space-fillers or scene demarcators. The fact that they proceed right to left 
in a direction opposite to Ramesses in his chariot link them with the now lost scene on the side 
wherein the camp as well as the arrival of the Na‘arn were depicted. Hence, these troops are artisti- 
cally well placed to represent the Ptah division. It should not be forgotten in this context that in 
L, the same soldiers march in a direction opposite that of their ruler (as in the first version of R,); the 
same can be noted for I. However, in those two cases they move towards Ramesses whereas in 
R, their direction is further along, insofar as they are above him. 

Some additional comments can be made in this context. R,, which parallels R, to a great extent 
in the scene of the king in battle, also preserves these unidentified troops in the upper left of the 
scene. In the case of R, they, too, advance away from the encounter between the enemy and 
Ramesses. However, in R, there are five rows of charioteers and the men are all Hittite; no 
palimpsest is present there. Hence, the left side of the battle scene in R, does not show the re- 
working present in R,. However, in view of the fact that R, was reworked at the right in the same 
way as R, (as noted above), I suspect that the artist originally had in mind a scene identical to that of 
R, wherein the division of Ptah was placed in the upper left to the left, and opposite in direction to 
that of the figure of the Pharaoh. In R, these components had already been carved at the time that 
the plans for the reliefs were altered; in R, the upper left had not yet been carved. Hence, the 
reworking in R, is less than that of R,. Note that with both reliefs, these troops move back to the 
earlier scenes of the Egyptian camp and the conference scene with the accompanying “Bulletin.” 
The version of R, with Hittite troops marching to the conference does not fit any of the extant re- 
liefs. Hence, I suspect that here, too, the division of Ptah was originally to be placed but because of 
the slowness of the progress on the reliefs, the artists were able only to alter the original version to 
produce a palimpsest of the king in battle different from the original. 


(see Wreszinski, Plate 92a); note that in L, the division of Ptah is placed in a different scene from the Na‘arn (see Wreszinski, 
Plates 82 and 84). The entire problem is discussed on the next page. 
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Il. The Conference Scene 


The conference scene may be called the spy scene insofar as it depicts the Pharaoh’s reaction when 
he hears from the Hittite spies that Muwatallis is actually at Kadesh. In L, the depiction of Ramesses 
facing left and receiving two rows of his officials is actually a palimpsest, as noted in Part I.** The 
original figure of the king faced right and followed the camp scene in sequential order. When 
L, was drawn up, Ramesses was shown receiving his officials, above whom his chariot, ready for 
action, can be noted. The reliefs show incomplete alterations from the L, version and the ac- 
companying texts are brief. Note that some of the original Na‘arn troops at the upper left have been 
plastered over so that the conference is correctly proportioned. Below the figure of Ramesses 
appears the beating of the Hittite spies and caption R 8 which goes with it. There is a separation by 
means of a base line between this representation and that above it. However, the conference scene is 
not separated from the camp to the right by means of any lines or texts. As we shall see in the other 
variants, often the “Bulletin” is employed to demarcate the camp from the conference. Here, owing 
to the fact that the “Bulletin” was originally planned for the lower half of the west wing of the pylon 
(in L,) and that it remained on the lower part of the east wing in the final version (L,) there was no 
reason to see it as an artistic scene divider. 

This is clearly not the case in R,.* There on the north wing, to the right of the camp the scene 
of the king is located below the “Bulletin” but above that of the beating of the Hittite spies. In other 
words, all three sections belong together, a fact that Gardiner commented on in his basic study in 
1960.* In R, the king’s officials precede him in two rows, as in L,. Identical to the latter version, 
R, depicts two fan-bearers behind him located in a row below three other assistants. The royal 
chariot is being prepared for battle and the same number of men can be seen in R, as in L.. In fact, 
the two versions are almost identical. R, may depict more men in front of Ramesses than L,, and 
L, may employ the water stream of the Orontes as a base line whereas R, does not; nevertheless, the 
accounts are basically harmonious. Caption R 8 has been drawn next to the scene of the spies, as in 
Lis Only the label of Ramesses’ horse (R 7) is missing in L, since it is a palimpsest and the artists had 
to carve very carefully over the plastered L, version. As a result, L, does not conform to the 
standard lay-out as in the other version. 

A similar alteration may be seen in the Abu Simbel temple.” There, I has again compressed the 
action owing to the limitations on space. The “Bulletin” literally surrounds the Pharaoh as the king 
sits on his throne between lines of the text. To the right, following the direction of the action, the 


king faces, being preceded in turn by a single row of his officials followed by the chariots and its 


2Wreszinski, Plate 82. 

4W reszinski, Plates 92 and 95. 

** The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II. 

**Centre de Documentation, La Bataille de Qadech, Plate IV. 
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attendants. In other words, I has reduced the two rows of Egyptian attendants to one, due to the 
lack of available space. The same may be noted for the fan-bearers at the rear (left) of their 
monarch—only one row of two men may be seen. In similar manner, the beating of the spies below 
the Pharaoh is more restricted than in L, or in R,. R8, as included by this register, merges with a row 
of soldiers on the bottom and the overall effect is less dramatic and more artistically pleasing than 
in R,. 

The less complete version of the variants may now be brought in for study. R, has only traces 
| of the extreme right of the scene (following R, and I for the standard movement of action).*** The 
“Bulletin” is located at the extreme right after the scene and not around Ramesses as in I. Its closest 
variant must therefore be R,. Egyptian chariots may be seen wheeling to the right and connecting 
with the depictions on the accompanying east wall (the battle scene). However, these seem to 
connect very well with their Hittite foes at the left of that depiction and therefore must not be as- 
sociated with the conference at all. ; 

The variants of L, and K, are missing, and it is futile to speculate about their role in this scene. 
A, however, has left a few tantalizing fragments.”” The movement follows the final version of 
L,—Le., right to left—as noted in Part I. Part of caption R 8 still remains and the accompanying 
beating of the Hittite spies is present. A long row of Sherden guards move to the center of the scene 
at the bottom as in I, but there are many more of them. From the height of the temple wall it is 
readily apparent that the spies were located under the conference and that the “Bulletin” must have 
been carved above if not around the latter. Hence, A parallels to the greatest extent R,. As for the 
version of K, (which shall be covered in more detail in the conclusion to this paper—see pp. 29-30 
below), it is a palimpsest also.”* It is certain that the beating of the spies was originally carved on the 
south exterior wall of the hypostyle court at Karnak. A water base line was employed in this scene as 
in A. However, there is no indication of the “Bulletin” ever being carved, although Kitchen is 
correct in assuming (following Breasted and Kuentz) that this section of the wall originally was to be 
devoted to the conference scene. The king can still be seen, despite the palimpsest, sitting on his 
throne and facing the left (as in L, and A). In front of him are parts of the heads of his officials and 
below, a row of Egyptian guard-soldiers may be noted. 

In conclusion, the conference scene, which includes the beating of the Hittite spies, presents no 
major divergences among the reliefs. I is compressed as usual and A is again of little help, although 
the space available again suggests that the original scene must have been detailed. R, seems the best 
available and one could wish that more of its companion, R,, had been preserved at this juncture. 


L, is partly abbreviated owing to the redrawing of the scene. The other variants are of no use. 


264 See note 22 above. 
7K uentz, Plate XXII (read: 3, 2, 1) and Wreszinski, Plate 19. 
28Breasted, “The Battle of Kadesh,” Plate VII and Kuentz, Plates VII, VI, XXV, and XXVI. 
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Ill. The Stand of Ramesses 


The scene of the attack by Ramesses against the Hittites is better represented by our versions. L,, I, 
R,, and R, are preserved. L, is, of course, a palimpsest.” However, for this scene there has been less 
alteration from the original version than in the preceding depictions. This is mainly due to the fact 
that Ramesses’ attack is located singly on the east pylon and that the massive alterations on the west 
were finished when the artists moved over. The original L, version of Ramesses’ attack can only be 
conjectured. It did move in the regular direction of right to left, unlike L,’s final account. The king 
was drawn standing in his chariot, prepared to draw his bow. No captions appear to have been 
carved and the common heaven sign stretched longitudinally above him also had not yet been pre- 
pared when the artists altered the carving. In the final representation of the king in battle on the east 
wing of the pylon, Ramesses moves to the left, and defeated and dead Hittites fall both in front 
and behind him. The city of Kadesh looms to the left and it is surrounded on both sides by the waters 
of the Orontes. Those waters come down to the king and fall under the chariots, thereby providing 
the base-line for the action. In addition, a section moves even lower and divides into two, proceeding 
to the right (and thereby connecting with the waters at the bottom of the west pylon) and the left. 
The latter is parallel to the version of R, and A but not completely identical. The Hittite king is 
located in the extreme lower left corner and is depicted—as might be expected—as cowardly and 
frightened. He is carved in superhuman size but clearly smaller than Ramesses. The thr troops 
surround him (they are mainly infantry) while his chariot division hurls itself unsuccessfully against 
the Pharaoh. Most of the Hittites fall into the Orontes dead but some manage to be rescued by their 
compeers on the other side of the river. (This is a typical theme in the captions and in the “Poem” as 
well.) Note that the latter are foot soldiers. The defeat of the Hittites as recounted by Ramesses in 
this scene was a chariot engagement.*° The narrative of the “Poem” indicates that Hattusilis sent 
waves of his chariots against the Egyptian camp to defeat Ramesses. But the division of Amun in- 
cluded infantry, and one suspects that most of the first half of the battle was centered at the 
Egyptian camp and consisted of the defense of the perimeter. Close to the end of that phase of 
warfare, the Na‘arn arrived; the Hittites then sent another wave of chariots.*! Ramesses, fortified by 


this division, fought on until the division of Ptah reached the battlefield.** Despite some reluctance 


°Wreszinski, Plate 84 and the comments therein with Plate 88. 

°See notes 3-4 above. 

1 [bid. 

The texts never state that the division of Ptah met up with the main body of Egyptian troops led by Ramesses (see 
notes 3-4 above for comments). However, the eventual success of Ramesses and the Hittite flight into the Orontes must at 
least imply that this division reached the battlefield south of the Egyptian camp. Note the remarks of Major Burne, JEA 7 
(1923) 193-95; Faulkner, MDAIK 16 (1958) 97-99; and Breasted, “The Battle of Kadesh,” 113-18. The latter scholar observed 
that the Hittite king made no attempt to prevent the division of Ptah from reaching the field. Yet I must ask the question: 
How could he have done so? Most of Muwatallis’ chariots were committed to battle and he presumably left foot soldiers at 
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to include them in the account of the “Poem”, there is little doubt that the Egyptians were only able 
to finally repulse the Hittites by means of additional troops and those men could only have come 
from the south. However, the reliefs of the king in battle do not present such a situation. The only 
additional troops seen moving from the left over the citadel of Kadesh are Hittites. However, as 
noted in section A, this portion of the scene has been redrawn and the original charioteers (and in- 
fantry) in the upper left were the division of Amun. (Note that they march to battle, to Ramesses.) 
The Hittite chariots (originally Egyptian) move to the right above Ramesses and over to the end of 
_ the wall. They therefore also merge with the top section of the scene on the companion pylon, as 
they race to meet the Egyptian chariots. 

R, and R, depict the action to the right.* The citadel is located between arms of the Orontes 
river, and the Hittite king stands on the other side turning back to Ramesses, afraid (see caption 
R 42). Now, both R, and R, are identical in both the original lay-out of this scene and the final al- 
tered version. In the original, R, presented the Pharaoh in the upper center of the wall. Ramesses 
shoots his arrows from his chariot, which is located close to the upper course of the Orontes. The 
king’s position is relatively level with the city of Kadesh and he chases the defeated Hittite charioteers 
into the Orontes. Captions R 20 A and R 20 B belong to this first version (which we shall label R,,): 
Additional elements of this version were the defeated Hittites behind the Egyptian king; these have 
now been covered by five rows of Hittite charioteers who are moving away from the battle and who 
actually contribute nothing to the depiction, either dramatically or artistically. (See above p. 15 fora 
discussion.) The final version (R,) places Ramesses below these charioteers, in line with his Hittite 
opponent. Wreszinski noted this in his edition of the Kadesh reliefs, namely, that Ramesses now ad- 
vances left to right against his opponent; the encounter between the two protagonists is thus made 
more intimate and personal. Hittite troops still fall into the Orontes at the bottom of the scene (now 
in front of the final figure of Ramesses); however, the actual confrontation is clearly more limited 
and the battle made into more of a personal encounter between the two men than a general attack 
by the Pharaoh close to the city of Kadesh. 

A similar sequence occurred with the variant of R,.* In R,, the artists had drawn Ramesses 
close to the top of the battle, fighting the fleeing Hittites who fall into the Orontes at the right. The 
level of the Pharaoh was altered and replaced by a second figure to the bottom left in the final 


the ford south of Kadesh (see note 3). In addition, his elite thr division (the texts of R 41-48 describe them: there were 18,000 
plus 19,000 additional men) remained on the other side of the Orontes as his protection. For the scenes of these troops: 
I—Centre de Documentation, La Bataille de Qadech, Plate IV; L,—Wreszinski, Plates 84 and 88; R,— Wreszinski, Plate 96a; 
R,—Wreszinski, Plate 101; A—Kuentz, Plate XX (read 4, 3, 2, 1) and XIX; and K,—Kuentz, Plate X XIX (especially no. 2). I 
doubt the numbers of troops given by the texts. 

*For R,: Wreszinski, Plate 96a; for R,: Wreszinski, Plate 101. The city of Kadesh itself is represented in its different 
aspects in the edition of the Centre de Documentation, La Bataille de Qadech, Plate XXVII. 

4Wreszinski, Plate 101. 
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version. In this case, too, he is on level with Muwatallis, and the dramatic effect heightened. As with 
R,, we see in R, the Hittite king, surrounded by those thr troops not engaged in battle. He faces the 
Egyptian king, who swoops to the right preceded by fleeing Hittites. The R,, version originally had 
many columns of hieroglyphic text at the upper center, now altered into defeated Hittite chariots. 
To the upper left are the two rows of the original Egyptian charioteers and infantry, now changed 
into Hittite charioteers. R, is unique in that it includes in the captions the names of many of the 
defeated Hittites and their allies. The captions in R, are far less detailed and in L, even less so. 
(Again we noted that L, is inferior to the Ramesseum versions in detail as well as layout.) The 
Orontes river flows around the city of Kadesh down to the left and divides into two sections as in 
L,. In this case the two lower portions flow all the way to the end of the scene at the left; those in 
L, did not. In R, the artist has placed a row of Hittite chariots advancing left in between the two 
riverlets; the purpose is purely artistic and they contribute nothing to the dramatic effect of the 
scene. In R, these Hittites move to the right and up against advancing Egyptian chariots behind 
Ramesses. They appear to be fresh contingents of chariots sent across the Orontes by Hattusilis in 
an attempt to wrest control of the situation from the Egyptians. 

The version of I does not present this divided river.* Instead Ramesses is shown advancing 
right, with the Hittite forces also to the right but below him. Hence, I parallels the two versions of L 
rather than the final version of the Ramesseum. Note that I omits most of the captions that R, and 
R, include— namely, those associated with the names of the fallen enemy. This is to be expected as I 
is squeezed for space and the waters of the Orontes are not as detailed (or split into two portions) as 
in L, or R,. Above Ramesses chariots of Egyptians can be seen. They are located moving to the right 
above the city of Kadesh and descending the terrain to meet advancing Hittite chariots crossing the 
Orontes. This combat may very well parallel that just described, wherein the Hittites move between 
the sections of the Orontes to encounter Egyptian chariots. (R,, lower left; R,, lower center to left; 
and L, lower right.) Finally, unlike the other reliefs the I version separates the troop movements 
from the stand of Ramesses. In this case, I shows its concentration on dividing the action more 
formally. The use of more base lines and a decided emphasis on registers was observed earlier in the 
discussion of the Egyptian camp scene. Here, Ramesses’ stand against the enemy is less dramatic, 
smaller, and more compartmentalized than its counterparts of the Ramesseum or of the Luxor 
temple. Figure 7 is a sketch of the original version of L, R, R,, and I. 

Finally, a glance at the fragmentary versions is in order. K, includes captions R 44 and R 39 as 


well as the accompanying scenes of soldiers to help hypothesize the layout of the battle. The water 


Centre de Documentation, La Bataille de Qadech, Plate IV. 
3°K,: Kuentz, Plates XX VIII-XXXI (order: 1, 2, 3, 4 and direction to the right). For the names of the Hittites: Edel, 
“Hethitische Personennamen in hieroglyphischer Umschrift,” in Festschrift Henrich Otten, Wiesbaden (1973) 59-70. This 
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of the Orontes is used as a base line and it seems that K, is parallel to A (see below) and L.- Traces of 
the Hittite thr forces are evident, but little else. In A, more remains. The scene is unique in detail but 
only the bottom rows of stone are extant. The Pharaoh is not on the same level as the Hittite king, 
thereby reinforcing the conclusion that the palimpsests of the Ramesseum go hand in hand and do 
not belong to the main trend in the design. The Orontes flows down to the right from the city and 
splits into two sections, on line with one another. These run as base lines to the right and the left 
throughout the reliefs. To the right, chariots of Hittites can be seen moving right and up. They are 
parallel to those groups of Hittites noted earlier, who may have been sent into the battle after the 
initial attack. Moving more to the right, the Hittite thr warriors may be seen (with the captions 
included) surrounding their monarch (partially preserved). The detail is great and A actually rivals 
R, in the number of small scenes in the battle as well as the large number of protagonists. Further to 
the right, there is the prince of Aleppo (cf. R 23 also and R 24) preceded by Hittite chariots. It is 
clear that the attack of Ramesses must be located in the upper courses of the right side of the north 
wall, now lost; that the Orontes serves both as the bottom base line, above which there are Hittite 
chariots; and that the second section of the river serves as a base line for the advancing Egyptian 
king (right to left), under which appear the chariots. These troops move over to the west wall and 
serve more as artistical fillers than as full-fledged members in the narrative. 

For this scene of the king in battle, R, and R, appear complementary, as though conceived by 
the same master, probably at the same time. Despite the palimpsest of L,, that version was not al- 
tered to present a layout identical to those of the Ramesseum. Instead, R, and R, moved the 
Pharaoh down to the level of the Hittite monarch and away from the city of Kadesh. No other 
version had this representation and we may safely conclude that it was later than the other scenes. 
Even I, which always shows the extreme reduction of structural elements owing to the limitations of 
space, followed the original design. R, and R, also belong together in that even the original versions 
were detailed. Of course, there are good reasons why L, and IJ are not. Nevertheless the execution of 
the original scenes and the detail then included leaves no doubt that the two versions of the 
Ramesseum are extremely close. (Only R, is more detailed and this may have been due to space 
reasons, insofar as R, was carved on two wings with the battle scene story on the southern half 
whereas R, had a long wall to fill.) In any case, only A rivals the Ramesseum versions, R, in particu- 
lar. It is quite detailed both in layout and in textual accompaniment (cf. R 23 and 24). 


situation is a further reason why I feel that the Egyptians defeated the Hittites on the first day and thereby won possession of 
the battlefield at that time. The names and ranks of the Hittites (whether slain or not) must imply that the Egyptians de- 
termined who they were soon after the end of the fight. (I doubt whether the names were fictitiously applied to the enemy.) 
This in turn must indicate that some time elapsed to allow this work to be done and from the importance of some of the 
enemy it is clear that the Hittites lost many high ranking and influential soldiers. 
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IV. The Reception Scene 


The final section of the battle reliefs is that of the King’s victory reception and the acquisition of the 
battlefield booty. This is not a standard scene on the temples, and only A, K,, L, and I preserve it. 
The simplest reason for this anomalous situation is that those three temples present the war reliefs 
along many segments of outside walls. Unlike L, or R,, the pylons were not utilized for the inscrip- 
tions and pictures. Now, insofar as the available space on a pylon is generally more constricted than 
that along a wall, I suspect that this is the reason for the omission of the reception scene in L, and 
R,. However, it is also omitted in R,, but included in I. This too is unusual, as we have seen that I is 
not so trustworthy a pictorial account owing to the compression of the many events upon one wall. 
Why, then, should R, omit the depiction of this scene but I include it? Following our comments in 
Part III above, it has been shown that R, and R, are very close in execution and design. Hence, I 
suspect that the artists of both versions omitted it as a rule. (It would be interesting to know if 
R, followed in time the design of R,; unfortunately, this must remain a point of speculation.) In any 
case, R, and R, once again link up. Note that the logical location for such a scene in version 
R, would be on a different wall (there is no room on the south wing for anything else in R,), but this 
would have been impossible. 

This victory scene with Ramesses viewing the booty and hearing of the Hittite defeat is signifi- 
cant, as it further confirms the suspicion adumbrated above that I is not in the main stream of the 
pictorial representations of the battle of Kadesh. This final scene is located in the upper right of the 


wall reliefs, immediately below the two registers dealing with the advance of the division of Ptah. 


364A: Kuentz, Plates XIX, XVIII, and XVII in that order; K,: Wreszinski, Plates 69-70 and Kuentz, Plates XXVII- 
XXVIII; L,: Wreszinski, Plates 63 and 64 upper right with Kuentz, Plates XXXVII-XXXVIII; and I: Centre de Documentation, 
La Bataille de Qadech, Plate IV. 
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Below are additional troops relating to this event. Ramesses himself remains in his chariot, looking 
to the left—the battle is won, but the day is not over. Three small registers to the left depict the 
Egyptian officials bringing to their king the booty (hands). The water line of the Orontes splits this 
scene from the middle troop register so that Ramesses’ reception is a bit constricted and not placed 
on the main section of the wall. In fact, although it is the proper narrative conclusion to the battle, 
the viewer of I does not immediately gravitate to the scene when he glances at the upper registers, as 
it is small and comparatively insignificant, being dwarfed by the warfare to the left and the citadel of 
Kadesh near the center. Compared to the huge figure of the Pharaoh in battle at the extreme left and 
the topography of Kadesh, Ramesses’ figure at the extreme right is rather small. In all, one has the 
suspicion that the layout of the Abu Simbel reliefs is not a satisfactory resolution to the problem of 
including all possible scenes. It would have been better if I had omitted this scene (and the advance 
of the Ptah division as well) and included only the battle in the upper registers. However, since the 
order and type of reliefs appear to have been standardized. I had to follow the accepted pattern 
whether or not such reliefs would fit onto one wall. 

The lesser reliefs preserve this reception scene, however.’ L,, for example, includes a detailed 
depiction of the king’s sons proceeding with their captured Hittites to the right and the end of the 
outer wall of the Colonnade of Tutankhamun at Luxor. In particular, L, seems to have depicted the 
reception of the booty (hands and prisoners) in greater detail than I. The fragmentary reliefs of this 
temple show at least three sons of Ramesses (cf. captions R 53-55) and others may have been in- 
cluded in registers above. The figure of the king is missing but there is no doubt that he was facing to 
the left and surveying his massed troops. That relief was located on the north wall of the colonnade 
of Amenhotpe III and continued the narration from earlier scenes. Additional reliefs may have been 
carved on this wall, although any other blocks are lost and the narration interrupted until one turns 
to the south along the Amunhotpe III colonnade. There, faint traces and scenes of advancing 
chariots may be noted, with fragments of the “Poem” located next to them. Again, the few fragments 
of the reliefs of L, present a tantalizing display of what must have been a more complete and inde- 
pendent pictorial representation. 

K, and A, on the other hand, are similar to 1.* The former places the reception scene at the end 
of the battle and to the right. Advancing towards the king, the Egyptian soldiers bring captured 
Hittites, and unlike the version of L, captions R 56-59 and 62 are present. They may well have been 
included in L,, and L, possibly included those of K,, but both are too fragmentary for this supposi- 
tion to be more than a working hypothesis. As with its companion, K, provides many details not 
evident in the Abu Simbel relief. To the right, the king originally stood in his chariot; below him are 
his troops facing left and thereby linking up with the captives and victorious Egyptians moving right. 


7See the previous note. 
Ibid, 
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I does not include these rows of troops. A supplements both K, and L, by providing another frag- 
mentary complex rendition. In that temple, the scene of the reception completes the pictorial action 
and precedes the “Poem”, which has been carved next to it on the left. (This is in the same order as 
L, and K,.) Some of the captions of K, can be found in A (R 59 and 62), but others are not (R 56-58 
in K,, R 60 in L,, and R 61 in A). The rows of Egyptian troops with hands of the enemy are more 
complex than I, as might be expected, although the fragmentary nature of the other two versions 
precludes such a conclusion there. The king looks towards his advancing troops and surveys the 


hands of the fallen dead as well as the live Hittite prisoners. The latter move to the left. Under these 


“rows, and the Pharaoh as well, is one row of Egyptian troops standing on the base line formed by 


the waters of the Orontes. The three rows of captured Hittites actually resembles L, more than K,,. 
Finally, A splits this scene from the one preceding (the king in battle) by employing the descending 
waters of the Orontes as a scene divider. That river flows down from the city of Kadesh and bisects 
the advancing Hittite troops, moving to the right of the successful Egyptian chariots moving west- 
ward. This artistic device is definitely not employed in the versions of K, and L,. Again, one has the 
Strong suspicion that A, in addition to being the best of the reliefs from an artistic point of view, is 
one of the most detailed, if not the fullest representation of the battle of Kadesh. 


B. General Remarks 


The battle reliefs heretofore discussed must be divided into two categories based on their present 
State of preservation. This is done not because there are inherent differences among them but rather 
because only by comparison can a systematic understanding of the entire group be deduced. Hence, 
with regard to the versions of I, L, R, and R, the following can be stated: 


1. lis compressed and thereby represents a less detailed presentation of the battle. Nevertheless, 
this does not mean that it is less trustworthy. For example, the reception scene was included. 
In addition, the arrival of the division of Ptah was added in the upper right, therefore letting 
us conclude that I is an abbreviated version owing to the availability of space. The relief 
captions are fewer than in L, or in the versions from the Ramesseum. A date for this relief 
would be hazardous to maintain in this survey, although the author would prefer one within 
the first decade, but after some of the other versions (A, for example).°° 

2. R, and R, belong together, both in their initial design and in the final layout. I would date 
them to sometime around year 8 insofar as the north wing on the pylon on which R, was 


! 


*See my comments in JEA 66 (1980) 83-99 on an attempt to date the Nubian temple scenes of Ramesses II. 
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carved also included the series of cities which Ramesses captured in that year.*” Both 
R, and R, are more detailed than L, or I. This, again, leads me to conclude that a common 
method of execution was combined with a common policy of direction. No reception of the 
fallen Hittites was included, however (as with L,), probably owing to the lack of space in 
R, but also possibly due to the fact that Ramesses had other victories to record at the time 
when the reliefs were executed (cf. the year 8 reliefs next to R,). It is significant that the 
switch in design of these two variants was not paralleled on any other of the monuments. For 
this reason one might wish to date R, and R, (or the final versions of both) to a time after the 
other Kadesh reliefs were near completion. In any case, both R, and R, provide the most 
information and from that point of view are to be regarded as the best versions extant. (Note 
that the alteration in the battle scene of R, and R, did not force a radical alteration of layout 
as in L, which ended up by being incorrect). Finally, R, shows more alterations from the 
original plan (cf. the upper left corner and p. 15 above) than R,. For this reason I would 
prefer to date R, after R, owing to the more radical change in the latter—i.e., the reliefs of 
R, already were pretty well advanced in execution at the time that it was decided to alter 
the king’s figure at the Ramesseum. The final version of each had to reinterpret the chariots 
in the upper left section of the wall. In R,, they are Hittites moving to the left but in R, they 
remain a pastiche of footsoldiers (who still look Egyptian) and charioteers (Hittites over 
Egyptians but not very successfully drawn). The original division of Ptah, which I have ar- 
gued must have been these troops in R,, was thereby omitted from the scene. In R,, as a 
result of the common planning for both reliefs, they never appeared. 


. The Luxor version was altered from L, to the final depiction of L,. In the original, the direc- 


tion of action followed most of the versions (— A is a notable exception); L, included all of 
the scenes, with the possible exception of that of the reception of the king. It was consider- 
ably smaller in size than the other versions (L, in particular). From the original group of 
pictures on one pylon, the artists erased the scene and recarved the reliefs on the north face 
of the east wing as well as the originally executed west wing. Perhaps the east wing was 
finished when L, was near completion and the designers then decided to include both reliefs 
on the pylon. The lack of any additional scenes of later campaigning (as on the north wing of 
the R, version) may imply a date before that of the Ramesseum variants for L, and possibly 
also for L,. In the final version L, still presents its representations differently from R, and R,. 
There are fewer captions, less detail, and a fortiori, the base camp has been incorrectly re- 
drawn with entranceway B still on the bottom. L, still provides more features than I, thereby 
indicating that the final Luxor version was not so cramped for space. Certainly, one reason 
for this was the simple means that the directors utilized—they located the texts of the 


See KRI II 127 for the diagram and 148-149.5 for the texts. 
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“Poem” and the “Bulletin” totally below the reliefs in a separate section. (This is unlike all 
the other variants, which place the “Bulletin” next to the king in the conference scene and 
the “Poem” usually after the final reception scene). In conclusion, L, must be used with some 
caution as the rearrangement of details has led to some false locations, Nevertheless, L, pro- 
vides more information than I and serves as a useful link between that version and those of 
the Ramesseum. 


The other temples that devote some of their walls and pylons to the battle of Kadesh are very 
hard to analyze. In particular, the problem of the Abydos temple is crucial. On a purely aesthetic 
basis, the Abydos reliefs stand outside of the four versions heretofore discussed by their simple 
beauty. They are all carved in raised relief, suitable to the outside of the temple, but what is even 
more enticing to the viewer is the progressive development of the theme of war. The reliefs act as a 
modern cartoon.*! The visitor moves from the extreme right of the west wall, left, until he turns at the 
end of the wall and then continues left down the side of the north wall. The texts of the “Poem” and 
the “Bulletin” are harmoniously integrated with the reliefs, unlike I, L,, and the two Ramesseum 
versions. Altogether it deserves more than the brief look occasioned here and the few outstanding 
characteristics of A noted in the previous sections. That it was very detailed and rivaled R, and 
R, can be noted from the scene of the reception of booty. In addition, the depiction of the Na’ arn 
at the beginning of the reliefs is as detailed and well worked as any of the Ramesseum version. In 
fact, A is superior to R, in that the entire west wall is devoted to the camp and spy scene (parallel to 
the bottom register of I) and the north wall is devoted to the next two episodes, that of the battle and 
the following royal reception. The “Poem” completes the sequence of the war. In R, (and undoubtedly 
in R, as well), there is a similar division onto different but contiguous walls. However, the use of the 
water of the Orontes as a base line is not as nicely developed as in A and the text is omitted in both 
Ramesseum versions. 

In terms of detail (cf. the captions), A seems closer to K, and L,. It certainly does not parallel 
L,, R,, or R,. 

L, seems to have originally presented a fully complete version of the battle. There are interesting 
elements missing in other versions (such as the placement of the arrival of the Ptah division and the 
detailed list of the king’s sons), although A seems to have some of those elements in L, but absent in 
the complete reliefs of R,, R,, I, and L,. The viewer's movement is also cartoon- like (as in A) and 
what reliefs remain testify to a well carved representation. 

K,, although difficult to visualize, also appears to belong to the same method of depiction. The 
scenes are carved on the wall of the south approach-way between pylons VIII and X and, as with A 


“Gaballa, Narrative in Egyptian Art, 116-120. I am dependent upon some pertinent comments of M. C. Leblanc re- 
garding the layout of the Abydos scenes of the Battle of Kadesh. 
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and L,, a cartoon-type layout is apparent. This version included the reception scene and other de- 
tails present in the previous two versions. Again, I would place this version close to L, and A and hy- 
pothesize that all three belong to a single schoo! of representation. 

Unfortunately, it is extremely difficult to date any of these versions. Reasons for the alteration 
and expansion of L, have been presented and I feel that the Luxor reliefs are not as early as those in 
L,, K,, and A.” Certainly A should be regarded as one of the earliest versions, if only on the basis of 
the artistic ability shown there.’ However, since L, and K, are parallel to it and do not necessarily 
exhibit a poorer artistic ability, this point can be questioned. But with the two versions of the 
Ramesseum I feel that the arguments presented in Section A indicate that the two versions are sui 
generis, that they belong to the same period of execution (both in the preliminary version and the 
final one), and that they postdate the three fragmentary versions (A, L,, and K,). The alteration of 
L, may very well be due to the completion of the east wing of the pylon at Luxor and we might be 
tempted to date L, (but not L,) after I and the three fragmentary versions. Unlike the latter, L, 
omits the reception scene and in this case (unlike L,) the space does not seem an imperative reason. 
At any rate, no additional scenes of warfare of Ramesses were carved on the left pylon (the east 
wing), as was done with the north wing of R,. Hence, we cannot attempt to date the version of 
L, with any degree of assurance, as was done with the Ramesseum relief. Nevertheless, I am tempted 
to place L, before that of the final Ramesseum versions, if only because no alteration parallel 
to them was accomplished. Moreover, I would place L, before that of R, and R,, if only because of 
the year eight reliefs located on the north wing of the rear of the first pylon at the Ramesseum. 

In terms of dating the construction of the wails upon which these inscriptions and scenes were 
carved, I would prefer to ignore that problem for the moment. Suffice it to say that of the reliefs at the 
Ramesseum, on the first pylon of that building in particular, those of R, were probably later than 
those on walls already standing but uninscribed at the date of Ramesses’ accession. These would 
include the Abydos temple, the west walls of the Luxor temple (L,), and the southern approach-way 
where K, is to be found. Certainly, it is dubious to maintain that much, if any, of the Ramesseum was 
finished by the time Ramesses fought at Kadesh.“ Certainly, too, the reliefs of R, imply that part of 


“This argument will be presented elsewhere. 

“See note 41 above plus my remarks in JNES 38 (1979) 271-86. A, K,, and L, were already standing at the accession of 
Ramesses II as sole ruler. R, and R, as well as I obviously were not. For the importance and early date of the Abydos reliefs, 
see the comments of MySliwiec, Le Portrait royal dans le Bas-Relief du Nouvel Empire, Warsaw (1976) 109-115 and 104. 
Although the focus of MySliwiec’s argument is not concerned with the dating of the Abydos reliefs of Ramesses I] (or those of 
the battle of Kadesh in particular), he does comment on the early date of many of the king’s scenes there. The basic study of 
the temple scenes and their dating in the period of the last years of Seti I and the first years of Ramesses II (as coregent with 
his father and then independent ruler) remains that of Seele, The Coregency of Ramses II with Seti I and the Date of the 
Great Hypostyle Hall at Karnak, Chicago (1940). 

“4Note the use of -ss instead of s/w) in the nomen of Ramesses: Kitchen, “Some Observations on Ramesside Nubia,” in 
Agypten und Kusch, eds. Endesfelder et al., Berlin (1977) 220-21. See also JEA 66 (1980) 95-96. This predicates a date within 
the first two decades of Ramesses’ reign as sole Pharaoh and probably, considering the development of the temples under 
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the space at the first pylon was felt to be suitable for one of Ramesses’ later campaigns. In addition, 
the pylon at Luxor, upon which L, (and later L,) was carved, must date from his reign and not be- 
fore. Therefore, a tentative dating of the representations merely from the assumed dates of the walls 
and surfaces would imply that the three incomplete representations of A, K, and L, predate R, and 
R, and the Luxor group of L, and L,. The date of the Abu Simbel Temple or at least the great 
colonnaded hall in which the Kadesh reliefs are to be found should belong to the first decade, but to 
pinpoint a time is very shaky.“ The only sure position is that I did not follow the revision of R, and 
R,, but at the same time presented the camp scenes as those two variants and as the original version 
of L(L,). | 
Finally, version K, should be mentioned at this point. I have omitted it up until now because of 
certain inherent problems in the original execution. These scenes were first discovered by Breasted 
and later amplified by Kuentz.“ Basically, K,, presents the scholar with another palimpsest, but the 
extent of the re-edition has always been unclear. Breasted noted that on the south exterior wall of 
the great hypostyle court, a palimpsest could be found at the east corner. In particular, he examined 
a later scene of Ramesses which depicted the king smiting his enemies. This common representa- 
tion overlay some reliefs, including, according to Breasted, part of the Kadesh battle.” In particular, 
fragments of the battle could be noted to the left and the spy scene with the king sitting on his throne 
to the right. Moreover, there was a water base line, corresponding to that on all of the versions. In 
sum, both Breasted and later Kuentz correctly hypothesized that this area originally saw a large 
group of Kadesh inscriptions and accompanying scenes.* The direction of action parallels the final 
version at Luxor, L,, as well as that of Abydos, and therefore is out of the mainstream, so to speak. 
Breasted also remarked that the fighting scene between an Egyptian soldier and a Hittite, now lo- 
cated under the seated figure of Amun to the right, might belong to the camp incidents instead of the 
spy scene. Since his study, the series of Kadesh reliefs have been published in much greater detail 
and his tentative conclusion fits the case. Instead of the spy scene being located to the right of the 
camp the scene is actually fitted to the left and the viewer’s direction was intended to move leftward. 
Close examination of this wall reveals much of what Breasted saw at the turn of the century.” 
However, I was unable to see a massive palimpsest in this corner of the temple. Instead, not much of 


an original group of depictions was present and I found that, far from being an extensive palimpsest, 


construction, a date within the first fifteen years. I frankly admit that this is my personal feeling but I think it hard to date his 
Kadesh scenes to a time late in the second decade. 

*See JEA 66 (1960) 83-99 with references. 

“See note 9 above with Breasted, “The Battle of Kadesh,” Plate VII and pages 123-24 with Kuentz, Plates XX V-XXVI 
and pages 47-48. Note also Wreszinski, Plate 57. 

7*Thé Battle of Kadesh,” 123-24. 

**See note 46 above. 

“T follow my personal examination of the wall as well as the helpful assistance shown to me by Dr. William Murnane of 
the Epigraphic Survey, Chicago House, who kindly undertook to reexamine these scenes with me. 
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many of the present reliefs on the south exterior wall do not cover another scene. The original water 
course, for example, is not that extensive — towards either the left or the right. Moreover, the row of 
troops facing right (B—B in Breasted’s plate) do not continue much further. In addition, little evi 
dence of a completed (or relatively well completed) battle scene was apparent. I was unable to find 
any evidence for a palimpsest in section “II” of Kitchen (cf. KRJ II 125—K,). The level of the stone 
wall now present is the same as the carving of most of the scenes that heretofore have been considered 
to be a palimpsest. In all, I feel that version K, was never completed and furthermore, that it was not 
well advanced when the artists changed their minds. Whether or not this was occasioned by the series 
of battle scenes of Ramesses II now covering the walls is hard to say, as some time may have elapsed 
between the original conception and the final series. In this light it must be remarked that the scenes 
on the transverse wall (labeled I in Kitchen’s copy) are now known to be a palimpsest of the late 
XIXth Dynasty (Seti I] over Merenptah) and definitely do not belong to the Kadesh repertoire of 
Ramesses II.*° In all, only the group of reception reliefs to the right (IV in Kitchen) were left un- 
altered. These pictures and their text (the “Poem” is present) are different from the other version 
and one may wish to place K, as it now stands out of the main traditions discussed. A date close to 
the first decade for the original layout may be urged by some, solely in view of the fact that the re- 
liefs carved over K, can be dated approximately to that time. This must remain, however, a hypothe- 
sis for further research. 

Plate I will help to elucidate the manner of the palimpsest in K,.*! It should be read in con- 
junction with Plate VII of Breasted. At the bottom the incomplete water base line of the Orontes 
is evident and at the extreme lower right the beginning of the figure of a man may be seen. The latter 
originally was designed for the battle scene of Ramesses in his chariot (see p. 29 above). Only the 
figures of the fighting between a Hittite and an Egyptian were determined by Breasted, and I could 
see nothing more. The Orontes continues to the left but stops behind the rear two feet of Ramesses’ 
horse. It definitely does not continue further left, as there are no traces of it and no evidence of re- 
working was found in my recent perusal of this wall. This scene joins to the left that of Breasted’s. 


Piate II°2 


As a complement to the above, I have added the photograph in Plate II. It belongs to the ex- 
treme right of the southern exterior wall of the hypostyle hall and is located immediately before the 


*°These scenes are labeled in KRI II 125 as “Strife, Relief, Troops (N‘rn) (Palimpsest).” See the discovery of Yurko, 
reported at the Annual Meeting of the Society for the Study of Egyptian Antiquities, November 25, 1977: “Merenptah’s 
Palestinian Campaigns,” on the discovery of the significance and dating of these reliefs. 

*'T must thank C. Traunecker and M. Golvin for their kind assistance in providing me with the photograph in Plate I 
and the permission to publish it. 

Tn similar fashion I am in their debt for this plate. 
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transverse wall that joins it. (The latter may be seen in this photograph.) No evidence of any re- 
working could be found here. As can be determined from this photograph, no water line of the — 
Orontes is present. (Neither is there evidence of any other figures.) The figures of bound men at the 
bottom have not been drawn over any earlier scenes. 


Supplement: Palimpsests at the Ramesseum™ 


Plates ILI-X refer to version R, and have been chosen to exhibit the palimpsests in that scene. The 
reader may refer to Wreszinsky, II, Pl. 101 (line drawing), for the whole scene. In particular the 
plates are taken from the upper left to the upper right. See p. 15 above for the significance of 


these men. 


Plate II. The alteration from the Egyptian soldier in the chariot to the Hittite one is obvious. The 
Shield has been changed but the number of men has not been augmented by one. On the next 
register below the figures are original ones and are Hittites. This scene will be found at the upper 
left, slightly to the right of the second team of horses. 


Plate [V. {n this case the switch to the Hittite shield is also clear. Note the footsoldier who is still an 
Egyptian! Below, Hittite troops are shown. This scene is at the upper left, and to the right of the 
third team of horses. 


Plate V. Located immediately to the right of the preceding figures. This one shows some alteration 
of the shields, but not of the chariots or figures. Again, the lower row depicts Hittites. 


Plate VI. Located to the right of Plate V; same situation. 


Plate VII. Hittites move to the right. The men are located in the upper row immediately to the right 
of the original vertical lines of the columns (first version). The men are Hittite but the shield is 
Egyptian. It is hard to tell if there were originally three men to the chariot. Below, Hittites move to 
the right. 


Plate VIII. Traces of the first version are evident—they were Hittite and footsoldiers. In addition, 
at the right of the scene thin lines belonging to the head and mane of Ramesses’ horse can faintly be 


*{ must thank the staff of the Centre de Documentation for providing me these photographs and the permission to 
publish them. The plate references are as follows: III—Ramesseum F3, 17078; IV— 17079; V—17080; VI—17081; VII— 17091; 
VITI— 17094; IX — 17095; and K — 17099. 
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seen. The latter belongs to the first version in which Ramesses was carved in the upper center fight- 


ing the Hittites. 


Plate IX. The figure is located to the right of the previous one at the upper right. A Hittite with his 


spear lunges to the right, attempting to free himself from the rage of Ramesses. 


Plate X. Traces of the original lines of the columns containing hieroglyphs in the first version may 
be seen at the top of this photograph. A Hittite falls vertically amidst the carnage. The scene is in the 
center close to the caption R 19 but a bit to the right. 


Author's Note: The original version of this manuscript was read as a lecture at The Johns Hopkins 


University in January 1981. It was revised in September 1982 for inclusion in the present volume. 
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Plate III 
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Plate IV 
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Plate V 
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Plate VI 
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Plate X 
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Remarks on the Kadesh Inscriptions 
of Ramesses II: The “Bulletin” 


by 
Anthony J. Spalinger 


The textual problems inherent in the available variants to a major composition have 
always been of interest to scholars, whether they be Egyptologists or not: the more versions that are 
extant, the more interesting and intriguing analysis becomes.’ Many versions exist—both in hieratic 
and hieroglyphic— of the Kadesh texts of Ramesses II, and a brief study of these differing accounts 
will provide a worthy stepping-stone to a deeper appreciation of ancient Egyptian literary composi- 
tions.* This study will concern itself with the so-called “Bulletin,” as it is the shorter of the two 
narratives and the easier to control. The reader should be aware that a preliminary study was begun 
by Gardiner in 1960; his work provides a fruitful beginning. Indeed, Gardiner had already remarked 
on the parallels between the two Luxor versions (L, and L, in Kitchen’s comprehensive edition), 
especially in contrast to the Ramesseum and Abu Simbel texts (R, and R,, and J).° 

The author wishes to concentrate on the informational aspect of the textual side to the Kadesh 


accounts of Ramesses; this does not mean, however, that he has forsaken the pictorial. The two 


\ 


'The following is a sample of the more recent studies on the battle of Kadesh: Goedicke, JEA 52 (1966) 71-80: 
Schulman, JARCE 1 (1962) 47-52; Helck, AfO 22 (1968/69) 23-26 (contains a commentary on the supposed question of an 
Urtext of the Kadesh Inscriptions) and Ugarit Forschungen 5 (1973) 286-88; Rainey, Ugarit Forschungen 3 (1971) 131-49 and 
5 (1973) 280-82; Montet, RHA 67 (= 18) (1960) 109-115; and Faulkner, MDAIK 16 (1958) 93-111. The basic translation 
remains that of Gardiner, The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II, Oxford (1960) which, however, has to be updated: cf. 
Oikawa, “The Papyrus Sallier’s Understanding of fdm.n,f in the Battle of Qadesh,” in L Egyptologie en 1979 I, Paris (1982) 
53-55 and Vernus, “Deux particularités de l’égyptien de tradition: nty iw + Present I; wnn.f hr $dm narratif,” ibid., 81-89, 
especially page 89. See also Aspects of the Military Documents of the Ancient Egyptians, New Haven (1982) 153-73 and 
Kitchen’s Pharaoh Triumphant, Warminster (1982). 
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cannot be separated, as nearly all Egyptian accounts included a pictorial representation with the 
hieroglyphic narrative of an event or series of events. In some cases the latter may be abbreviated, as 
by Hatshepsut at Deir el Bahari (Punt reliefs); and in others only the former may be preserved 
(Thutmose III's Megiddo Campaign). Nevertheless, when text and picture were drawn up for a 
temple wall it is impossible to deal with one without the other. The reader will find a rather lengthy 
analysis of the scenes presented in my earlier study, which is a useful adjunct to the present work.* 

The first part of this paper concerns itself with the variants and their points of convergence and 
divergence. An analysis of the texts follows, presented in columnar form. The second part covers the 
comparison of the various extant texts and reasons for the addition of words, phrases, and sections, 
as well as for their omission in other versions. 

As indicated earlier, Kitchen’s comprehensive reedition of the Kadesh texts in volume II of his 
Ramesside Inscriptions has been employed for this work. For the “Bulletin,” there are seven 
versions available: two from Luxor (L, and L,); one from Abu Simbel (I); one from Abydos which is 
extremely fragmentary although in one place it provides a useful parallel (A); and two from the 
Ramesseum (R, and R,)— however, R, is lost for the most part. In addition, L, was written over an 
earlier version, designated by Kitchen as L,, and there is enough preserved of the latter to supply 
the researcher with handy parallels.* A consideration of the importance of these versions, i.e., their 
order of precedence from an historical viewpoint, has been partially covered in my earlier study to 
which, along with the useful work of Gaballa on Egyptian narrative in art, the reader is referred. It 
is not the purpose of this paper to rank the versions of the “Bulletin” according to historical per- 
spective. Note that the “Poem” is not covered in this study, owing in part to the limitations of 
space but also so that relatively sharp results could be obtained with a minimum of effort. With the 


conclusions at hand, a deeper appreciation of the variants to the Kadesh narrative can be obtained. 


I, Examples 


Only the major differences among the variants to the “Bulletin” will be listed here.*° Questions re- 


For an artistic interpretation see Gaballa, Narrative in Egyptian Art, Mainz (1976) 113-119 and Tefnin, GM 47 (1981) 
55-76. 

?The methodology followed here parallels that of Liverani, “Critique of Variants and the Titulary of Sennacherib,” in 
Assyrian Royal Inscriptions: New Horizons, ed. Fales, Rome (1981) 225-57, a study which I received after this work was 
finished. As much of Liverani’s analysis arrives at conclusions similar to mine (see Part II below), I have preferred to leave 
that section unaltered. The reader should note that Liverani’s presentation draws heavily upon the research of G. Contini: 
Varianti e altra linguistica, Turin (1970), especially pp. 53-110 (“Sulla trasformazione dell”*‘Aprés-Midi d’un Faune” and 


“Introduzione alle ‘Paperoles’,” a study of Proust). 
°The sigulae are those of Kitchen: KRI/ II 2. L,, only preserved in section 6, is of no use; K, is not preserved. 


ann 
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garding spellings and alternate writings are considered. The sections noted are those of Kuentz. I 
have utilized the edition of Kitchen (KRI II 102-124) unless noted otherwise. 


{) 3: This section shows that L, and R, prefer to write the preposition mas VA whereas the 
second Luxor variant, R,, and I employ =. This difference is standard throughout the texts and will 
be dealt with separately on pages 61-62. For the moment it is sufficient to note that L,, L, (and L,, 
where the latter is preserved) write A and I virtually always has. However, L, does not always 

follow this rule. . 

2) 4: L, and R, split with I in writing A for m (R, is missing). Note also the variants in the 
writing of 13m, “tent.” L, omits ‘nh, wd3, snb. 

3) 5: This literary connection is missing at the Ramesseum and Abu Simbel. By and large, 
Land L, (and L,) preserve passages and words which are omitted in the other exemplars. See pages 
00-00 for a full discussion. 

4) 6: Again, Luxor diverges from the others with the exception of R, (L, is missing; L,, which is 
fragmentary and only present here, is unfortunately of no use). The differences are minor: L, cor 
rectly writes the infinitive with the final ¢. I sloppily omits the papyrus roll determinative and 
L, shortens the end of the phrase with Akrw Mntw. 

5) 7: Note the use of Ain L, and R, whereas the others have. In addition, R, joins with I in 
adding “his majesty” to the opening—“It was at the south of the city of Shabtuna that his majesty 
arrived.” (I have understood the verbal form as equivalent to Middle Egyptian sdm.n.f of a verb of 
motion and therefore emphatic. However, it could be argued that the intent of the scribes was to 
employ an infinitive.)’ In any case, L, and L, omit “his majesty” but add A3w in “arriving at the 
vicinity south of the city of Shabtuna.” In other words, in L, and L, the section opens with wd3 nb.i 
m hd and follows immediately with the infinitive of spr. The split is therefore Luxor versus the 
Ramesseum and Abu Simbel. R, is partly missing but probably paralleled R,. 


‘“Notes on the Reliefs of the Battle of Kadesh,” see pages 1-42 above. Gardiner, The Kadesh Inscriptions, 46-54 also 
presents a summary analysis of the interrelationships between the various exemplars and a description of the scenes. 

‘The problem of the Luxor palimpsest is discussed in Part B of my study listed in the preceding note, under “General 
Remarks.”: 

*The main difference in writing is in the interchange of 4iand = for M : see pages 61-62 below. However, such results 
derived from graphic variants are of little use and become counterproductive as a functional tool: Liverani, “Critique of 
Variants,” 227 and note 6: “In terms of history of textual criticism, this procedure corresponds to a Renaissance state, at most 
to a 18th century stage, in any case to a stage before Lachmann.” This critique applies as well to most of I’s unique writings: 
i.e., the absence of the papyrus roll in sections 6 and 54; the spelling of st, “they/them”, iit ; etc. 

The latter position is argued in Aspects of the Military Documents of the Ancient Egyptians, 153-58. In the second half 
of the section spr in L, and Lj is definitely an infinitive (R,is broken). In R, and I the addition of hm.fmay imply that these two 
exemplars understood the verb as a writing of Middle Egyptian spr.n hm.f (emphatic): see Wente, JNES 28 (1969) 7, 12-14 and 
JNES 36 (1977) 311. Still, it may be possible to interpret them as infinitives although one would like to see spr in hm. See 
Gardiner’s comments on page 31 of his Kadesh Inscriptions. 
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6) 8: L, and L, contain a descriptive phrase omitted in the other variants. Note the writing of 
the verb as aR in I, different from L, (L, lost here) but identical to R, (R, is lost here as well). Note 
also the writing of m in L, as 4h for L,’s a. L,, L,, and I write “two Shasu” for the Ramesseum’s 
‘“Shasu” (plural).* 

7) 9: Here I prefers for A but note that the writing is for Middle Egyptian in and not the 
preposition m. Otherwise, R, joins with L, (again) in preferring Wa instead of = for the preposition 
(L, missing). This parallels sections 3 and 7. See also the slight variants in the spelling of mhwt: L. 
R,, and I versus L, and R,. I is sloppy again in n3y.n. 

8) 10: L, splits from the others— the only case where this occurs. See I writing’ 2A for “Qe: 
di iwt.n (prospective sdm.f). This also occurs in section 22. R, is missing. 

9) 11: L, has CHU and A for o2 and ae in the other four texts. The Ramesseum versions also 
write p3 aso in “from the one of Hatti.” L,, L, and I read respectively: “from the prince of Hatti”; 
“from the fallen one of Hatti”; and “from the fallen one of Hatti.” In fact, as we shall see below, I pre- 
fers this designation for the king of Hatti, never writing “prince (wr) of Hatti”; see sections 19, 34, 53, 
57, 61-62, and 94. 

10) 12-14: They are only recorded at Luxor. 

11) 15: L, and L, add to the above sections p3 wn, “because,” as it is more natural here than the 
conjunction fr, “and,” which R, and I employ; R, is broken at this point.’ L, still uses A instead of 
—(L,, R,, and I). Finally, I adds hms/w) in the opening but omits p3 ¢3 n which the others have. 

12) 16: The differences are relatively unimportant: here I prefers = instead of A in the other 
four texts, and R,, R,, and I write iit as AR (L, is broken here); see section 8. 

13) 17: This section is only recorded at Luxor. 

14) 18: Outside of I’s omission of the plural strokes after “Shasu” and another minor variant, 
only L, has p3(y) (?) for the others’ n3w. 


15) 19: In this section I omits the m at the beginning: “. . . while (/w) it was (m = Middle 
Egyptian i) the one of Hatti... .” In addition, this version prefers p3 Ht3 instead of the regular p3 


hrw n Ht3; see section 11 above, no. 9. From the version of L, (later corrected) and L, it is relatively 
easy to see that the Luxor versions originally wanted to write p3 hsy n Ht3 and therefore that they 
split with the Ramesseum (as well as with Abu Simbel). L, corrected hsy, altering p3 hsy to p3 hrw; 
see sections 40, 57, 62, 76, 77, and 97 for the word “vile.” It is mainly preserved in L, and in L,. The 
final version has L, but not L, joining up with R, and R,. 

16) 21: L, and L, again add a bit not included in R,, R,, or I."! 


°On mhwt in this passage: Giveon, Les bédouins ‘Shasou” des documents égyptiens, Leiden (1971) 255-58; Gardiner, 
Kadesh Inscriptions ; Meeks, RdE 26 (1974) 64; and the latter’s Année Lexicographique (1980-82) I 166, II 168, and III 126. 

*Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 31. 

‘On the correction: note 13° * to KRIII 104. 

"Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 32. 
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17) 22: The same split continues; I writes ine instead of a as in R, and R,: see sec- 
tion 10. | 

18) 23: L, and L, have more words than the other three. I does not spell out wr. (By and large, I 
follows its abbreviated style in preferring the more simple writings.) L,, which is preserved, joins 
with its companions at Luxor, thereby supporting the reasonable assumption that the former are 
probably derived from it whereas R,, R,, and I are not. The Ramesseum variants as well as Abu 
Simbel have wre nb instead of wrw. 

. 19) 24: Lis sloppy and omits the suffix .w in “their infantry.” (A similar error occurs in sec- 
tion 49, and cf. 76.) In fact, such a mistake is one hallmark of the Abu Simbel text. Note the 
abbreviated writing of “horses” in R, and [ (R, missing). 

20) 25: L. as is now to be expected, prefers Ah for —™ (in R, and I). L,, fortunately preserved, 
and R, as well, also employ. The two Luxor versions plus the palimpsest original add more text; 
the Ramesseum versions, Abu Simbel, and Abydos (partially preserved here) are abbreviated.” 

21) 27: | omits the circumstantial iw and r-dd.st. Perhaps the writing of sin L, should be noted; 
cf. sections 49 (L, and I), 50 (1), 64 (1), and 67 (4). 

22) 28: by L,, and L, add a phrase not in the other versions. The exact meaning of the first 
word, m¥d (L,) or wsd (L,), is unclear.’ Following Gardiner, as the determinative is for a verb of 
motion, something akin to “dismiss” is reasonable; perhaps that word belongs to the same root as 
mSdt, “ford”? If so, then it might mean “to cross/to go through” or the like. 

23) 29: This is a nice example as L, and L, present n‘t whereas L, (‘), R,, and A (R, missing) 
have wd3. As the former is clearly an infinitive it is probable that the latter is as well. I omits this 
section, thereby diverging from the Ramesseum. Note A’s joining with the Ramesseum as it probably 
does in section 25. L, and R, useA for in L, and R,. 

24) 30: No I version; L, L,, R,, R,, A, and L, are preserved in some form. 

25) 31: I writes sndm a bit differently and abbreviated from the others: a minor divergence. 

26) 32: Only in L, and L,. 

: 27) 33: Luxor prefers for R, and I’s=. See also I writing nty as v\3 and R, as X2 . Lalso 
prefers not to write w with the quail chick; cf. sections 34, 37, 52, 89, and 106. 


28) 34: In Luxor there is: “. .. bearing two scouts" of the fallen one of Hatti... .” R,, R,, and I 
employ a circumstantial sdm.n.f of in: R, has in.n.fand I in.sn; R, is broken. (See similar alternations 
in sections 11, 19, 53, 57, 61-62, and 94.) L, also writes out the word hrw, “fallen one.” I prefers 9 for 
& in st3.w; cf. the last example. 


: "KRI II 107.11 (following Kuentz). However, it is only from section 29 that A can be proven to follow R, and Ly 
(R, broken). 
Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 32. 
‘For the word A3ptyw : Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 32; Grdseloff, Les débuts du culte de Rechef en Egypte, Cairo 
(1942) 38-39 note m; Helck, JARCE 6 (1967) 137 note c and 139-40; and now Meeks, Année Lexicographique III 186. 
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29) 35: Here the divergence is between I and the others: dd n.sn in hm/f is preferred by the 
former whereas the others have dd.in hm.fn.sn; R, is lost. | again splits from the Ramesseum. 

30) 36: Wr is spelled out in the Luxor variants; I has a slip with its addition of m and it omits the 
n in ddt.n.sn.© 

31) 37: I writes -22. for “Oa in the others; see sections 33, 34, 52, 89, and 106. 

32) 38: I leaves out the n at the beginning: another scribal error. Note also the omission of ¢ in 
ntf. L, writes Prw fully. 

33) 39: The spelling of mk, “behold,” varies: L, and L, write it with an extra 3 whereas R, and I 
present the correct spelling. R, is partially lost. See section 58, In addition, L, follows its regular 
practice of using Wa in sdm and I does as well. More significant is the phrase “at the north of Tunip” 
in L, and L, (broken but sure). This was already indicated in the text in section 15 (all exemplars); in 
section 57 L, and L, again are the only ones to include it. 

34) 40: L, and L, again record data not present in the other exemplars; I presents a sloppy 
beginning (dd. nt.sn for ddt.n.sn)."° There is also an interesting complementary distribution of :w/w/ 
(Old Perfective) and Luxor and ‘k/w/ in the other variants as in section 29. See also wr hsy only in 
L, and L,. 

35) 41: Luxor writes A for Ts A(R, is missing and R, omits the m). Likewise, Luxor has knw, 
“many,” for $3w in I (with R, broken but probably following it); see section 63 below. I is sloppy as it 
miswrites in‘ and omits nty. 

36) 42: This section is present only in R, and I. R, is missing. However, since sections 43-48 are 
the detailed enemy name list of Luxor (with a few in R, and J), this summary designation was of 
necessity written down at the Ramesseum and Abu Simbel.” 

37) 43-48: For the most part only L, and L, list the foreign lands by name. The only two excep- 
tions are Naharain (the main ally of the Hittites in Syria) and Qode (at the end of 48). 

38) 49: Tomits the plural suffix in a writing similar to section 24; cf. 76. It also has st ‘pr{w) m for 
the others’ st ‘pr(w) hr. Both R, and I add a slight bit of text not present at Luxor; they also omit An’ 
between “their infantry” and “their chariotry” which L, has; L, is missing. See the differing writings 
of st, “they” (L, parallel to I); cf. sections 27, 50, 64, and 67. 

39) 50: In a very minor variant I prefers to write s¢ mi whereas the others have <. See the last 
example. 

40) 51: “See, they are standing, prepared, ready for fight. .. .” is written at Luxor; R, and I omit 
the grg/w); R, is missing. . 

41) 52: Lis sloppy; m written as 4a. only in L,. Likewise, L, uses the quail chick for w in .tw; 


The verb dd > dt. 
‘8] wanted to write ddt.n.sn (dd.n.sn > dt.n.sn). 
‘7Ror this section of the “Bulletin” see Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 14-15 and 57-59. 
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cf. sections 33, 34, 37, 89, and 106. 

42) 53: Omitted at Luxor. This is another place where the Ramesseum and Abu Simbel are 
more detailed: see sections 42, 49, and 66. I is a bit more abbreviated than R, and has “.. . the two 
scouts belonging to Hatti....” and R, has “. . . the two scouts belonging to the fallen one of 
Hatti. .. .” See sections 11, 19, 34, 57, 61-62, and 94. 

43) 54: Lis sloppy and omits the papyrus roll determinative of sr as in section 6. 

44) 55: The main divergence between Luxor and the others is that the former writes “overseers 
_of the foreign lands” whereas the latter have “overseers of the garrisons.” This switch is interesting 
and has not gone unremarked by Gardiner." (Yet compare the imyw-r3 A3swt in section 69.) In 
addition, L,, which is partially preserved, adds a bit more than L, and L, and joins with R, and I. At 
this point, R, and | follow it with minor variations. | is the only one that writes im./fat the end as => ft. 

45) 56: The change here is between R, and I’s use of the Late Egyptian locution for “every 
day,” m mnt, and the others’ preference for Middle Egyptian tnw hrw. In section 41 the Luxor 
variants preferred the Late Egyptian word knw to Abu Simbel’s (and probably R,’s) S3w. 

46) 57: Again, R, and I split with the two Luxor texts by omitting some words. The parallel to 
section 39 should be noted. I is a bit more abbreviated at the beginning than R): see sections 11, 19, 
34, 53, 61-62, and 94. For the use of “vile”: sections 19, 40, 62, 76, 77, and 97. In this case both Luxor 
versions write it. 

47) 58: A significant divergence is in the writing of mk, “behold.” (See section 39 above.) Here, 
only I writes the particle with an extra 3. In addition, R, and I write mk tw.tw iw/w/, mixing idioms.” 
(I is poorly written, as expected.) L, and L,, on the other hand, add Pr-'3 and only have iw/w/). Note 
the writing of sdm with Ain L, L,, and R, but not inl. 

48) 59: In this passage the original version of Luxor, L,, is relatively well preserved. It follows 
the more Classical idiom in preferring tnw hrw for the others’ m mnt (cf. section 56); L, is the only 
one that has A. 

49) 60: L, opts once more for Aan m t3y wnwt instead of —; Lis sloppy. L,, L, and L, omit the 
opening conjunctive fy, “and.” 

50) 61: Except for the minor variation of m-di written as 4 at Luxor (versus R, and I), the 
only split is with I preferring “. . . belonging to the one of Hatti” for the standard “. . . the fallen one 
of Hatti’: see sections 11, 19, 34, 53, 57, 62, and 94. 

51) 62: I again prefers “the one of Hatti” for the more common “the fallen one of Hatti.” How- 
ever, the two Luxor texts add “vile” as in sections 19, 40, and 57 above; see also 76, 77, and 97. I has 


no nty. 


'8Kadesh Inscriptions, 33. 
See Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar’, Oxford (1957) 248 § 324 and Kroeber, Die Neudgyptizismen vor der Amarnazeit, 
Potsdam (1970) 84-93, especially pages 92-93. 
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52) 63: L, and L, write A. instead of —. In addition, K, and I omit the Anw of Luxor, writing 
mi ‘53 5. The difference is quite similar to the split between knw and ‘{3w in section 41. 

53) 64: For the writing of sz, cf. sections 27, 49, 50, and 64. I prefers ill for the others’ 7). 
L, and L,, and probably L, as well, begin the passage with ptr and add k3pw after ‘h/w/; this is 
omitted in R, and I. However, the last two end with Ar.tw, “so they said.” 

54) 65: R, and I diverge from the Luxor texts by omitting n3y.i and instead write nJ. 

55) 66: Similarly, R, and I employ n3 for Luxor’s n3y.i; the former also add some words at the 
end of the section (cf. sections 49, 53, 69, 76, 77, and 95). I is a bit more detailed than even its 
Ramesseum companion. 

56) 67: The original version of | had mtw.sn dd which was changed to follow the standard 
dd n.n st iw(w).”° Note the writing of st in I, this parallels section 64; cf. sections 27, 49, and 50. 

57) 68: I writes ddt.n srw; the Luxor texts ignore the ¢.”! L, and L, also add words not present in 
the other versions; this is true of L, as well. 

58) 69: R, splits from the Luxor texts as well as from I. Note that all versions have imyw-r3 
A3swt, unlike section 55. 

59) 70: L, prefers ¢m written as Aw mg, 1 adds r p3 nty. L, and L, join in preferring the 
preposition m written as 4A. { also has some minor spelling differences. 

60) 71: L, is the only version that writes mtw.sn with WA but both Luxor texts use the owl 
in m mnt. 

61) 72: The latter also occurs in this passage with rdi-m-hr. In R, and I there is no p3 at the end. 

62) 73: Again, L, and L, employ the owl for m in m3. They also join with L, in adding a few 
words not present in the other two variants. R, writes iw. w for iw.sn in the others and L, significantly 
has an additional hr w3t. I omits the Ar completely. 

63) 74: I splits slightly from the others in writing im as —. It also avoids writing the n in r int. w. 

64) 75: The common split of L, from the others in writing iA also occurs here. I also has an 
abbreviated writing of sndm but adds n3.” 

65) 76: “Vile” in“... while the vile fallen one of Hatti. . . .” is used in L,: see sections 19, 40, 57, 
62, 77, and 97. R, but not I omits some words; cf. sections 66, 69, 77, and 95. I is sloppy in its writings 
and omits the .fafter ms‘: cf. sections 24 and 49. I prefers 9 to the quail chick. 

66) 77: R, again omits more than [ and the two Luxor versions. Note — for m WA (at Luxor) in L. 
However, the most interesting comparison is in the original Luxor version, L,, which was more 
detailed than all of the other versions. For the presence of “vile” in other passages, see the last 


example. 


*Note 162-9 on KRIM 115. 
1See section 40. 
*On this section see now Vernus, “Deux particularités de tradition,” 89 and note 57. 
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67) 78: I is somewhat abbreviated and splits from the Ramesseum. Again, the two Luxor 
versions prefer the m asf. R, omits 73 but adds nty hr rsy Kd§ (The nty hr is not in L, and apparently 
not in L, as well.)”* It is highly probable that L, had... mSdt|rsy n Kd}. 

68) 79: This is not in I. The narrative verbal constructions begin to diverge greatly at this point, 
probably due to the departure from the relatively straightforward narrative with a move into a more 
rhetorical elevated literary style. In other words, with the facts leading up to the battle itself com- 
pleted, the style of the “Bulletin” switches to a more grandiloquent form, one in which variants of 


_ grammar were more easily tolerated. (See sections 83, 94, 101, and 104.) R, is the most abbreviated 


and uses st ‘k/w) for the others’ ‘h'.n.sn ‘k(w)/—this probably included L,; only R, omits knw. L, and 
R, prefer the owl for m. 

69) 80: Again, I omits this section. R, employs =» for the negative bw in the other three 
variants at Luxor; it also writes — instead of A L, is preserved; L, and L, follow it. 

70) 81: I joins with R, versus L, and L, (no p3). The first two write htrw in an abbreviated 
manner; R, uniquely has Ar-h3t.sn. | 

71) 82: L, and L, have the Classical idiom of... r b/w) nty hm-f im for R, and I's... r p3 nty 
hm.fim. L, writes the beginning withA. 

72) 83:74 R, and I begin with ist inh. ... for Luxor’s ‘hin inh. ... Lis different, writing...np3 
hrw n Ht3 n3nSmsw.... These grammatical divergences occur also in sections 79, 94, 101, and 104. 

73) 84: R, and I omit some words; the passage is quite non-narrative. 

74) 85: However, both versions add ‘h‘n to the beginning of the section. I’s writing of Montu’s 
epithet is unique. 

75) 87: Luxor (undoubtedly including L, which is restored) has the god Sutekh with his own 
epithet and the other two have Ba‘al and his epithet. I prefers forA.. 

76) 88: L, is unfortunately broken in the major place; however, L, joins with its companion in 
diverging from the Ramesseum and Abu Simbel. The former two name the horse of Ramesses II. 
I is interesting in that it writes “his horse” as ss/m/(t).f; the others employ Atr. The remaining variants 
are minor but demonstrate the convergence of L, and L, against R,. 

77) 89: One might take as significant I’s use of 2 instead of the quail chick for w; cf. sec- 
tions 33, 34, 37, 52, and 106. 

78) 90-93: These three sections are not preserved in R, or I. In 93 “million” is omitted in L,. 
These passages are pure rhetoric. L, has A to L,’s=. 

79) 94: By this section the divergence among the variants has become very great. R, splits from 
the main trend in writing ‘h'n.f ‘k/w) m (with m; L, has A: m-hnw and L, probably followed the 


» That is, if we follow the standard rule of L, parallel to L,. 
Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 33-34. 
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latter as well). L, and L, employ «w.f/hm.fhr‘k and L,, partially broken, undoubtedly was the same. 
Note that L, has iw.f hr ‘k and that it is followed by the Abu Simbel version (with 2 for the quail 
chick), whereas L, prefers iw Am.f hr ‘k; space considerations seem to indicate that although 
broken, L, and its Luxor companion belong together here. Finally, for the writings at the end of the 
section, see 11, 19, 34, 53, 57, 61, and 62 above; there are some minor variants there. 

80) 95: R, omits this section; cf. sections 66, 69, and 76-77. I writes in’ f for Luxor's Ain’sn. 

81) 96: R, is more abbreviated than L, L,, and L, (which is partially preserved). I is the most 
circumscribed as it leaves out “great of strength,” which R, has. Only L, has =\in m Jt. 

82) 97-100: This is only written at Luxor (L, and L,). In section 97 L, this time leaves out “vile.” 
See sections 19, 40, 57, 62, 76, and 77. In this case L, has it whereas the standard practice is for either 
L, alone or both Luxor texts. In section 99 L, prefers A for in L,. There are other minor variants. 

83) 101: L,, partially preserved, indicates that the earliest account was better preserved in 
R, than in the others; I is the second closest. L, and L, prefer iw hm /f.... whereas Thasiw.f.... In 
addition, L, adds a word or two to the end that is not contained elsewhere; L, is broken at this point. 
However, it is probable that L,, although excluding the Ar w'w’ at the beginning, faithfully followed 
the original version of Luxor. R,, which continues from 96, merely joins its passage directly to the 
earlier one. In all, the differences have increased even further and bear additionally on the ease of 
freedom that each variant enjoyed in this non-narrative conclusion to the “Bulletin.” Similar inde- 
pendence of text may be seen in sections 79, 83, 94, and 104. There are other minor variants at the 
end of this section.” 

84) 102-103: Only the two Luxor versions of L, and L, have this part. Note > in the former and 
Ain the latter. . 

85) 104: R, and I rejoin but differ from the others in writing iw.i/hm.f hr dit.” They leave off 
the second half of the text. L,, very poorly preserved, nevertheless is paralleled by L, and L,. 
L, writes wn.in hm.f at the beginning whereas L, was not completed. (There is not enough room for 
these four signs.) L, and L, also spell out hrw. 

86) 105: The opening m gbgbyt is omitted in L, and L, (and probably L, as well) since sec- 
tion 102, only written at Luxor, has this phrase. In addition, L, and L, have m h3w which R, and | 
omit. I is sloppy in its writings and prefers to write m as—, joining with R,, whereas L,, L, and 
L, employ A. 

87) 106: This section concludes L, and L,’s account. The first half is preserved at Luxor in all 
three exemplars. However, L, continues and the second half, recorded at Abu Simbel and the 


’ As the exemplars diverge from one another to a great degree I follow the pattern of hr w‘w‘ which is present in Ly, 
R,, and I (R, missing) but not in L, or L.. 
*®Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 34. 


ee ee 
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Ramesseum (R,), most probably was contained in it as well. I still prefers to employ » for the quail 
chick; cf. sections 33, 34, 37, 52, and 89. 

88) 107: As L, is missing, this section is present only in I and R,. Very minor differences occur: 
the first person suffix and the writings of wi are two. 

89) 108: Just the m difference is apparent: —\(I) and ZAR). L, uses A. 

90) 109: Minor spelling differences between R, and I; the latter is still the more simplified.” 

91) 110: Some misspellings and abbreviated writings haunt I. I moves from the first person to 
the third whereas R, keeps to the first throughout this section. This concludes the accounts 


‘of R, and I. 


92) 111-end: Only recorded in L,. 


The following chart outlines the occurrences of convergence and divergence among the ex- 
emplars. Note that only the basic divergences have been listed; minor variants are omitted. A 
number under the respective column heading refers to the presence of a variant whereas a dash 
indicates its absence. A blank in a column location means that the text is missing and provides no 
data. For example, in section 3, the following is recorded: L, and R, are one parallel group, while 


L,, R,, and I are another (this is with the writing of the preposition m). 


L, L, L, R, R, I A 
3 — — 3 _ 
— 3 3 — 3 
4 _— 4 4 
4 4 — 
~ _ 4 
4 _ _ _ 
— 4 4 4 
5 5 — — — 
6 — 6 -- L,: ? 
— 6 — 6 L,:? 
— — — 6 L,: 6? 
7 7 - — — 
— — 7 7 
7 ~~ _~ 7 — 
— 7 7 — 7 


 [bid.; see Wilson, JNES 7 (1948) 129-56 and Fischer, Inscriptions from the Coptite Nome, Rome (1964) 118 and note y. 
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15 
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Ry 


il 
il 


16 


16 


(twice) 


(twice) 
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L, L, L, R, R, if A 
18 — — — 
— 18 18 18 
19 19 19 19 — 
19 19 — — — 
y 
original; later altered 
21 21 — _ — 
22 22 — — — 
23 23 23 —_ — — 
23 23 23 23 — 
24 24 24 — 
25 25 — — 25 — 
_ _ 25 25 ~ 25 
25 25 25 — _ — 
25 — — 25 — — 
— 25 25 — 25 25 
27 27 27 27 — 
28 28 28 — — — 

— 29 29 — — _ 
29 - — 29 - 29 
29 - - 29 7 
— 29 29 — — 

30 30 30 30 30 — 30 
32 32 7 — — 

33 33 — — 

_ — 33 33 
34 34 — — — 

_ — 34 34 34 
35 35 35 — 

_ ~— — 35 
36 36 36 — 

_ ~ — 36 
36 36 — — 

_ _~ 36 36 


55 


56 


55 
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2 1 
37 37 
38 38 
39 _ 
— 39 
AQ) _ 
— 40 
41 — (restored) 
— 41 
41 
41 — 
41 41 (restored) 
— 42 

43-48 — 
49 49 
— 49 
St — 
52 52 
— 53 
55 — 
— 55 
55 55 
— 55 
56 — 
— 56 
57 — 
58 58 
— 58 


(twice) 
(twice) 


(3 times) 


(3 times) 


(twice) 


(twice) 


63 


68 


70 
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later altered 


(twice) 


58 


73 
73 


73 


“ed 
WW 
Td 
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Rue aa 


84 


87 


94 


94 


96 
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| 1 L, R, | A 
ee 
. — 80 — (twice) 

81 — — 
~ 81 81 
81 — 81 
= 81 ae 
82 82 82 
82 — — 
— 82 82 
83 — _ 
— 83 83 
83 83 — 
—_ — 83 
84 — = 
— 85 85 
~— — 85 
87 an 
= — 87 
87 — = 
— 87 87 
88 — te 
as 88 = 
88 - 88 = 
o ~— 88 

90-93 — as 
a 94 = (twice) 
94 - = 
— _ 94 
94 — sod 
95 _ 95 
95 — a 
as = 95 
96 — oa 


60 


96 


104 ? 


111-end 


101 
102-103 


101 
102-103 
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96 


(mainly) 


Shennan ine rence Setanta et phan eesnes semen aC | os irre es NT 
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Il. 


From the last two charts and analyses it is easy to see that the two Luxor versions are for the most 
part very similar. As a rule, they contain passages (or words) not present in the other variants. This is 
readily noticeable from section 5 on. Wherever it is possible to check, it can be seen that Luxor 
copies them from the original composition L,. In fact, from the conclusion to the “Bulletin,” it is 


evident that L, presented the most detailed version of this text and that whatever literary design was 


originally planned, L, is the only version that is closest to it. Note that I am not hypothesizing L, as 


the Ur-text from which all the extant narratives were derived.** Instead, I believe that L, simply 
presents the most complete narrative of the “Bulletin” now extant. Indeed, those concluding sections 
(especially 111-end) demonstrate that L, provides a very detailed account of this section of the 
“Bulletin.” It should be remarked in any case that L, and L, both cut the narrative off at section 106, 
whereas Abu Simbel and the Ramesseum (R, is the only one preserved at this point) continue on 
with the oath of the Pharaoh until 110. However, L, was written over L, using larger hieroglyphs, 
thereby making an exact copy of the original difficult to render owing to its fuller occupation of the 
available space.” The right pylon of the Luxor temple whereon L, is faintly evident reveals that both 
the “Poem” and the “Bulletin” were covered at a later date by L,’s version of the former. 

Although as a rule it is correct to state that L, and L, join together, this does not always follow. 
For example, L, has a preference for writing WA instead of =, a situation that occurs in R, as well. 
Likewise, L, itself will employ & whereas Abu Simbel, the Ramesseum, and L, write =x. On the 
other hand, often Eis L., R, and R, use A. for [’s—x. Granted that these differences are not very 
important and may, in fact, be due to the spacing and location of the hieroglyphs, the split of all four 
variants from Abu Simbel receives support from other passages wherein I diverges from the others. 

It is at Abu Simbel, in fact, that the most divergences occur. From the first analysis above it is 
clear that many of those errors are due to sloppy grammar or spelling as well as individual omissions 
(e.g., sections 29 and 30). Certain preferences in spelling occur only in I whereas Luxor and the 
Ramesseum for the most part present better written copies. At the same time it must not be over- 
looked that J is closer to the two Ramesseum versions than those at Luxor. Indeed, this is a standard 
rule. The former three, for example, diverge from L, and L, in preferring fr to Late Egyptian p3 wn 
(section 15). In similar manner they write wd? instead of n't in section 29. Likewise, they omit hr in 
34, avoid the detailed foe list from section 43 on, use ‘33w instead of knw in 41, write Late Egyptian 


8See note 6 above and Helck’s comments in AfO 22 (1968/69) 23-26. 

*See my comments in Part A of “Notes on the Reliefs of the Battle of Kadesh,”—J: The Camp Scene. For the version 
of L,, and its relation to L, see Wreszinski, Atlas zur altagyptischen Kulturgeschichte II, Leipzig (1935) Pl. 82 and Kuentz, 
La Bataille de Qadech, Cairo (1928-34) 101-108. There are useful diagrams in KR/ II 125-28. 
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m mnt and not tnw hrw in 56, and use imyw-r3 tw't and not imyw-r3 h3swt in 55. Other similar 
differences can be noted. Yet certain alternations to this practice occur. For example, in section 39 
[joins with R, and R, in writing mk, “behold,” as = instead of mk3 at Luxor; however, in 58 I splits 
from R, and the Luxor versions (R, is lost here). Nevertheless, for the most part I and the two 
Ramesseum versions join against L, and L,, even in preferring A. to —\ in section 61. 

In some cases, but not often, R, and I (R, being lost) contain a word or two that L, and L, omit. 
Thus, section 66 adds a phrase not present at Luxor; the same can be noted in 42 ff. (foe list), 49, 53, 
and 66. Finally, the conclusion to the composition reveals the greater use of passages in these two 
versions than at Luxor. In fact, it must not be overlooked that Abu Simbel itself contains passages 
independent from the others, as section 70 bears witness. Moreover, I sometimes joins with Luxor 
contra R, (with R, lost): e.g., section 94. 

Infrequently, R, splits from I and Luxor as well in omitting a few phrases. This can be noted in 
sections 66, 69, 76, 77, and 95, although in the latter I is even more abbreviated. Again, this unusual 
divergence may be due to space reasons, or simple avoidance of standard vocabulary and clauses. 

At this point a caveat should be raised: one must not forget that some of the passages in the 
“Bulletin” are literary ones and reflect a non-narrative tradition. That is to say, they shed light on the 
aesthetic quality of the composition rather than on its factual reliability. As such, many of the 
sections in L, and L, (but not in the others) are not significant from a factual point of view. It is 
probably owing to this that “doublets” (i.e., different but synonymous words or phrases) occur in the 
“Bulletin,” splitting Luxor from the remaining others—e.g., m mnt for tnw hrw; Ba‘al for Sutekh; 
n't for wd3; and so forth. They occur in sections 29, 40, 41 (knw/‘%33w), 55, 56, 59 (where all variants 
split from the oldest, L,); 63, and 87. 

The latter divergences do not imply the presence of different Ur-Texts, as has been sometimes 
argued for the existence of differing accounts of military compositions.” Instead, they should be 
seen as indicating basic variants that were available to the writer. Thus one writer might prefer a 
Late Egyptian idiom (m mnt) for a second’s Middle Egyptian style (tnw hrw). Indeed, in section 41 
L, and L, were more idiomatic whereas in 56 it was R, and I that followed this practice. In section 59 
only the oldest version, L,, preferred the Middle Egyptian idiom, tnw hrw. The last example occurs 
in section 63 wherein R, and I once again used the Classical style in preference to the Late Egyptian 
idiom used in all three Luxor exemplars. In all, these doublets bear witness to the innate flexibility of 
style in this composition. However, as a warning it must be added that none presents the bare 
narrative of events: i.e., they are not significant from a factual point of view. Hence, these doublet 
differences do not affect either the development of the account or the facts themselves. Therefore, 


they could freely occur but only in passages that would not be factually affected by such alternations. 


Note most recently Helck, “Das Verfassen einer Konigsinschrift,” in Fragen an die altdgyptische Literatur, ed. 
Assmann, Wiesbaden (1977) passim, especially pages 247-51. 
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The second such occasion wherein free variants would be most likely to occur are in literary 
sections, already mentioned two paragraphs above.*' These passages are in a poetical style replete 
with flamboyant rhetoric and metaphorical asides. As such, a greater flexibility in grammatical style 
could occur. This is most noticeable in the final sections of the “Bulletin.” For example, after the 
arrival of the Hittite enemy is recorded and the two foes plunge in for the kill, this composition 
departs from its mundane (though highly elevated) style for a literary description of the battle. From 
around section 79 on, many divergences in grammatical style occur. 79, 83, 94, 101, and 104 demon- 


strate that it is difficult to establish any stemma as an explanation for the almost anarchistic inde- 


pendence of each variant from the next. Again, the reason for this has to do with the intent of the 
literary account. Such places were more flexible in their presentation than the opening narrative 
with its regularly paced development of the story. At the end, the king girds his armor and enters the 
fray. All is let loose! Indeed, just as the battle moves on stage with its concomitant melee and lack of 
order, so too does the text move into a freer style with its clash of foes and awe inspiring power of 
the Pharaoh. As order is lost in battle, it likewise is abandoned in style. 

Thus instead of hypothesizing variants on the basis of a stemma (following the Classical 
models, par excellence), one should attempt to analyze such compositions by searching for places 
allowing the greatest flexibility in variance.” By the latter I mean specific sections of a text wherein 
such divergences are most likely to occur simply on the basis of literary preference, whim, fancy, 
Willkur, or the like. Such a working model need not indicate that the Egyptian authors of such 
compositions did not have a basic text at hand from which they worked (the so-called Ur-Text). 
Rather, this means that certain phrases could be stock and as such liable to greater flexibility. “Ba‘al 
(or: Sutekh) in his moment” is one. This pat phrase denotes the physical power of the Pharaoh 
against his enemy. It is clearly metaphorical and used merely to stress the king’s martial powers, 
nothing more. As such, it adds not one iota to the development of the story, or narrative if you will. 
Indeed, it could be left out and not thereby reduce the development of the composition. Other 
places wherein such doublets or stock sections occur have been noted in the use of Middle Egyptian 
words and grammatical forms that could be altered to Late Egyptian ones. However, in these cases 


(for example, m mat and tnw hrw) the alternation can be sought in the realm of style and preference 


*'T.e., alterations discussed by Contini in his Varianti e altra linguistica, pages 53-67 in particular. 

However, the stemma analysis is quite useful in other contexts when there is a literary tradition. A good example may 
be found in Schenkel, Das Stemma der altdégyptischen Sonnenlitanei, Wiesbaden (1978). His working hypothesis depends 
heavily upon the textual critical school of the Classicists and the scholars of late Medieval manuscripts: see Maas, Textual 
Criticism, trs. Flower, Oxford (1958); West, Textual Criticism and Editorial Technique, Stuttgart (1973); Bieler, The Gram- 
marian $s Craft (Classical Folia, Special Edition, New York, 1965); Bédier, Romania 54 (1928) 161-96 and 321-56; Severs, 
English Institute Annual 1941-1942, 65-93; Kleinlogel, Philologus 112, 63-82; Housman, Proceedings of the Classical Association 
18 (1922) 67-84; and Vinaver, ‘Principles of Textual Emendation,” in Studies in French Language and Medieval Literature 
Presented to Professor Mildred K. Pope, Manchester (1939) 351-69. 
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for one idiom over the other. A third reason for such divergences is also stylistic. For example, 
section 64 uses ptr at Luxor whereas R, and I (R, is lost) give nothing. The difference is insignificant 
from a factual point of view. In the same passage L, and L, as well as the original L, add k3pw 
whereas the remaining two versions omit it. In this case nothing significant has been removed, unless 
we argue from the point of aesthetics or the necessity of minute detail. 

At this point let me present some cases wherein passages were omitted in one version or 
another; for the most part this was done at the Ramesseum and Abu Simbel. A more detailed chart is 
presented on pages 66-70 below. Section 5 is discussed in the first analysis above and there it was 
shown that the phrase “After these things at the time of morning” might be regarded as a pleasing 
literary transformation to the following narrative; in no way can it be argued that anything significant 
has been overlooked when it is removed. In section 7 the absence of hm.f, this time at Luxor (one of 
the rare cases in which the Ramesseum and Abu Simbel present more than their two companions), 
might indicate a simple transference from an original daybook account wherein the common “arrival 
by his majesty at X” was first drawn up. However, this omission is neither significant nor non-gram- 
matical. Section 8 provides a passage wherein L, and L, point out that the two Shasu belonged to 
tribes, interesting ethnologically, but certainly not of great significance for the events leading up to 
the battle or the fact that the Shasu were speaking falsely to the Pharaoh. Indeed, it is the latter 
point which was crucial: for without knowing it, Ramesses fell into the carefully planned trap. 
Whether or not the Shasu belonged to a tribe explains nothing concerning the events of the day. 

In similar manner, section 17, the second half of 25, or even those omissions (at the Ramesseum 
and Abu Simbel) in 21 and following are not very pertinent to the narrative. The dismissal of the 
Shasu, recorded in 28 only at Luxor, could also be cut out without sacrificing the development of the 
story. Some might argue that the specific location of the Hittite army “at the north of Tunip” (sec- 
tion 39) should not have been removed from the accounts of R, and I (again R, is missing). However, 
insofar as all of the variants locate Muwatallis at Khaleb, that would be enough for a general appre- 
ciation of the narrative: i.e., this is what the Egyptians believed, but they were actually at Kadesh. It 
also should not be forgotten that section 15 does situate the Hittites north of Tunip, and that this 
passage is preserved in all variants. 

Continuing with this line of thought, the major split in 42 has to do with the number of enemy 
lands and their names. Here, L, and L, provide handy and useful data. But this information, if 
omitted, does not seriously detract from the progression of the account itself. In essence, the 
“Bulletin” does not bear witness to any major abbreviation of narrative. Such divergences that 
occur—and I agree that they are numerous enough— are in nonessential sections, passages which, if 
left out, do not greatly affect the account itself. (Incidentally, the same can be said for those few 
places where the Ramesseum and/or Abu Simbel present a fuller account than Luxor.) 

Therefore, although L, proves that a narrative more detailed than those which we have existed 
—one that L, and L, did not always follow even if the ending is ignored—this older account was not 
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appreciably longer or more specific. I will grant that I is the most abbreviated of all the versions 
(although R, sometimes surprises us by omitting more than Abu Simbel) and that this is probably due 
to more stringent pruning, but I do not believe that such cutting was severe. 

From an analysis of the extent of the surface available and locations within the temples, further 
refinements have to be made to the above conclusions. This has been attempted in my earlier 
study solely with regard to the scenes and I would like to summarize those views here as they sup- 
plement this analysis to an important degree.* 


(1) Lis compressed and thereby represents a less detailed presentation of the Kadesh battle. 
However, this does not imply that it is less trustworthy. The relief captions are fewer than in Ls or in 
the Ramesseum.: 

(2) R, and R, belong together, both in their initial design and in their final layout. The scenes 
are more detailed than in L, or in I, a point which is not followed in the textual account of the 
“Bulletin.” (There, L, and L, are more lengthy than R, and R.,.) In my analysis of the scenes I tried to 
show that the Ramesseum versions represented a common method of execution. 

(3) The alteration from L, to L, should be observed. This change occurs in both scenes and 
text. L, was considerably smaller than the other versions at Luxor. L, itself still provides more 
features than I, thereby indicating that the final Luxor version was not so cramped for space. 


The above conclusions were directed solely to the pictorial representations. As such, they must 
be used with caution when turning to the texts of the “Bulletin.” However, the conclusions concerning 
I's textual account are supported from the pictorial. Since I is a summary representation confined to 
one wall, it omits many details present at Luxor and the Ramesseum. The same can be said for its 
texts of the “Bulletin.” Likewise, the extreme similarity between the two Luxor versions on the one 
hand and those other two at the Ramesseum is paralleled by a like situation pertaining to the reliefs. 

I have left out the scenes and the comparison of the texts at the Abydos temple because they are 
the most poorly preserved. However, from sections 25 and 29 it is evident that it parallels R, (R, is 
missing in 29). 29 and 30 are omitted at Abu Simbel although not at Abydos, and L, is followed by 
the latter and R, in 29. In other words, the original Luxor account is contained in R, and A but not in 
the later two texts of L, and L,. In section 31, one might argue that I further diverges from L. A, and 
_ R, (R, is mainly lost) by writing ndm independently; however, as this is minor it can be ignored. 
Unfortunately, section 29 is the only case wherein a passage of A can be successfully analyzed, and 
it is hazardous to hypothesize from one case. Nevertheless, it is significant that the Abydos version 
of the “Bulletin” follows the Ramesseum instead of Luxor. 


**Notes on the Reliefs of the Battle of Kadesh,” Part B—General Remarks. The lesser variants not important for the 
“Bulletin” are K, and L;. See note 3 above. 
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In my consideration of the scenes at Abydos I naturally placed A outside of the Luxor, 
Ramesseum, and Abu Simbel representations. In detail, A rivals R, and R, ; in fact, it is superior to 
the former in that the entire west wall is devoted to the camp and spy scene (parallel to the bottom 
register of I) and the north wall is devoted to the battle and the following royal reception. I con- 
cluded that, in terms of detail, A seems closer to K, and L, and does not parallel L,, R,, or R,.™ 
Hence, on the basis of the artistic representations alone, A is independent. In section 29 of the text 
of the “Bulletin,” it is only parallel to R, and in 25 it probably follows R,, R,, and I. Therefore, the 
Abydos “Bulletin” account belongs to the stream at the Ramesseum instead of the Luxor tradition. 

Returning to the main line of thought, then, I would rather avoid the term Ur-Text when 
analyzing military inscriptions such as the “Bulletin.”* Instead, I prefer to deal with the extant 
variants more from a literary viewpoint, a position in which the flexibility of the writer was equal to 
that of the artist— namely, in his choice of what phrases to add and what to omit. Now, the “Bulletin” 
is brief yet detailed; most of the alternations are minor, and if those errors at Abu Simbel are 
removed, the variants are not significant.” 

However, when I employ the word “significant,” I mean that these divergences— those passages 
in L, and L, that are not present in the other three versions, and those cases wherein the two Luxor 
variants omit some phrases extant in R, and I (R, being lost for the most part)—occur without 
altering the development of the story and without making the events vague or difficult to understand. 
All these cases can be placed to one side as they indicate those sections of the “Bulletin” which were 
most liable to omission or transformation. 


These cases of omission can be listed and analyzed as follows: 


1) 5: The literary connection of “After these things, at the time of morning.” It is obviously a 
non-essential phrase. 

2) 8: This section has the slight additional description concerning the Shasu—i.e., that they 
belonged to the tribes (mAwt). The omission in some of the variants neither alters the narrative nor 
affects the account. 

3) 12-14: The king speaks to the Shasu and asks who they are. This speech is not essential to 
the account. However, section 15 is, and occurs in all variants. 

4) 17: This section is a backdrop to the account as it tells us that the king of the Hittites had 
heard that Ramesses had traveled north. Its omission is not significant and it is essentially covered in 
the previous section. 


See the preceding note. 
*Unless one wants to set up Lp with L, the closest to Lp; see page 74 below. 


L, L, 
*Liverani, “Critique of Variants,” 226-31 presents a very helpful analysis. 
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5) 21-22: The three abbreviated texts (R,, R,, and I) present a simpler account; however, the 
additional text in the Luxor versions adds not one new piece of factual detail. Instead, L, and L, pro- 
vide a more homogeneous narrative with a historical repetition of what is already known to the 
reader. (I.e., that the Hittite king had arranged that the Shasu speak to Ramesses; section 18, written 
in all texts, is the nexus as it labels the Shasu words as false.) The additional description that the 
Hittite monarch had come with his infantry and chariotry is reduced in R,, R,, and I to just his 
arrival. However, it is understood that the army of a lord travels with its ruler and the omission is 
therefore insignificant. | 
. 6) 23: The abbreviation of the description of the Hittite allies adds nothing important to the 
narrative. 

7) 25: The addition of “in order to fight with the army of his majesty” at Luxor has little 
bearing on the account. 

8) 28: The dismissal of the Shasu (wSd/md). Its elimination from the non-Luxor accounts is 
not important as nothing essential is lost. 

9) 29-30 (and see 27): I alone omits these sections. In this case the presence of only one 
variant—and the most untrustworthy at that—cannot be relegated to an explanation similar to that 
above. Rather, the abbreviated style of the Abu Simbel account must be seen here. In fact, 29 and 30 
are derived from the daybook account and are quite essential to the reader’s understanding of 
Ramesses’ march to Kadesh and the erection of his camp there. These phrases are essential and their 
elimination solely from I must be seen to be a product of the shortened account there. (See 
section 79.) 

10) 32: The exact location of Ramesses vis-a-vis Kadesh is only written down at Luxor. Clearly, 
the narrative does not suffer from its omission although the description helps the reader to understand 
better the topographic consideration of the ensuing battle. But insofar as section 29 has already 
mentioned this, 32 is non-essential. 

11) 39: The omission of “north of Tunip” in R,: R,, and I is not important as section 15 has 
already described it; see section 57 below. 

12) 40: “To his majesty” in L, and L, is irrelevant to the account. 

13) 42-45: This is the enemy list which Luxor provides in detail whereas the Abu Simbel variant 
and R, only provide a shortened account. For an exact understanding of the Hittite coalition this is, 
of course, a boon for the scholar. Nevertheless, the greatly shortened narratives do not affect in any 
way the account itself. In other words, nothing essential to the narrative or the development of the 
story is lost. 

14) 49: The addition of “bearing their weapons of war” in R, and I is non-essential; cf. sec- 
tions 53 and 66. 

15) 51: L, and L, have “prepared,” grgw. This is irrelevant and mere window-dressing. 

16) 53: This time R, and I have: “in order to cause that they hear all the matters which the two 
messengers of the . . . said.” This addition to section 52 is not a quote of the king and as such it con- 
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tributes nothing to the story. The following section, however, is essential and not surprisingly it is 
included in all versions. 

17) 57: See section 39 above: Luxor has the addition of “north of Tunip” when describing the 
presumed location of the Hittite king. 

18) 63: The omission of “many” in “many horses” plus the minor alteration at the end is 
insignificant. See no. 52 in the chart on page 00. In essence, this alteration belongs to the “doublet” 
category. 

19) 64: The addition of ptr, “See!” and k3pw, “hiding” at Luxor (L, included) is akin to sec- 
tion 51 above. 

20) 66: The additions in R, and I (not exactly identical) are like sections 49 and 53; cf. 76, 
77, and 95. 

21) 68: Luxor adds a further few words to the opening description of the speech of Ramesses’ 
officials; nothing important is left out by the omission in the other versions (wSb.sn n ntr nfr r nty: 
“when they answered the good god to wit:”). 

22) 69: R, shortens the account, but “Pharaoh, l|.p.h.” is clearly non-essential; see also sec- 
tions 76 and 95 below. This is one case wherein R, provides less text than I and perhaps it is also due 
to a policy of compression. 

23) 73: The omissions are all minor. Note that L, which provides the most detailed version, 
contains nothing essential that has been lost from the other versions: w3t hr, “road upon,” and 
dmi n, “city of” (in L, and L,) are irrelevant to the narrative. 

24) 76-77: This is the second place in which R, provides a shortened account. The omission is 
basically irrelevant (“his infantry and his chariotry likewise”) but it is interesting that I preserves the 
fuller account. See sections 66, 69 and 95. 

25) 77: Only L, has “the vile prince of Hatti. . . .” Again, the alteration is non-essential. 

26) 78: Il abbreviates the account but eliminates some geographical specifications; the resultant 
narrative is in no way rendered awry. 

27) 79: Icontinues to abbreviate: it omits this section. The reason for I’s avoidance of it is again 
to be sought in the nature of that version—i.e., as with sections 29 and 30, the need to conserve 
space overrode the desire for a descriptive backdrop. In this case, as with 29-30, the omitted pas- 
sages, although not overly essential, add to the reader’s understanding of the progression of the 
battle. 

28) 80: For the same reasons as the preceding | omits this section. 

29) 83-85: Since the account has entered a more descriptive style (i.e., the battle has begun and 
the bald daybook based narrative has been abandoned), the “Bulletin” shows much divergence here. 
The addition of “then he quickly stood up” in 84 is connected with 85’s “roaring at them like Montu” 
at Luxor. R, and I, which omit the first, write the second as the beginning of a main sentence. The 
variants of ‘h'n inh... . (beginning a new sentence: Ly and L,) and ist inh... . (circumstantial to 82: 
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R, and 1) in 83 reveal that the variants can more easily diverge from one another in this part of the 
composition. As noted earlier, this is due to the heightened literary qualities in the latter part of the 
“Bulletin” wherein the dry step-by-step style based on the war diary of the king is abandoned for a 
freer flowing narrative in which the opposing armies meet and fight it out. 

30) 88: The name of Ramesses’ horse is obviously not essential to the battle account. 

31). 90-93: These sections are pure literary imagery and even though only L, and L, contain 
them, nothing historically essential has been dropped by the other exemplars. Indeed, what sober 
narrative is preserved in “his majesty’s heart was stout... when he burnt up every foreign land in his 
flame... .”? Evidently nothing, and it is for this reason that the versions at Abu Simbel and the 
Ramesseum can be so cavalier: the description is heightened with martial imagery and fancy prose to 
the point of poetry. To omit it may appear to some as literary desecration but as for the development 
of the account, nothing important has been cut off. 

32) 94: The total divergence here among all versions is due to the literary aspect of the final 
portion of the “Bulletin” as we have already remarked. 

33) 95: The final case, wherein only R, is abbreviated: see sections 69 and 76 above. This is 
not important. 

34) 96: The description of Sutekh and Sekhmet are literary and their compression in R, and I 
reasonable. Nothing in any way historical has been omitted by the latter two. 

35) 97-100: They are preserved only at Luxor. The description is of the slaughter of the Hittite 
army by Ramesses. The account is not fanciful or rhetorical. However, it is repeated although 
condensed in section 101 where there is the description of the king killing his foes. Hence, the 
shortened accounts of the Ramesseum and Abu Simbel do not overlook any development in the 
narrative. 

36) 101: Again, the versions split from one another but only on a literary-grammatical basis. 
Sections 83, 94, and 104 provide useful parallels. 

37) 102-103: Further descriptions of the defeat of the enemy are only contained in L, and L,. 
The accounts, though literary, are not metaphorical. Nevertheless, they are not important to the 
story: the enemy has already been described as slaughtered and defeated (101). 

38) 104: The versions differ owing to grammatical-literary preferences; R, and I omit the second 
half which simply adds a bit to the overwhelming victory of the Pharaoh; its omission is not 
important. 

39) 105: R, and I add m gbgbyt to the beginning (which L, and L, had in section 102) and do 
not have m A3w in the middle. These divergences are irrelevant to the plot and can be viewed as 
simply preference in style and use of descriptive imagery. 

40) 106-110: The Luxor versions, L, and L,, end their account with “I was after them like a 
griffon,” clearly not a phrase of historical significance. The conclusion of the two Luxor texts is 
somewhat abrupt and from the following sections (second half of 106-108 plus the oath in 109-110) it 
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can be seen that the account should properly close with a few more literary phrases and the king’s 
oath. Nevertheless, the omission of them from L, and L, does not affect the narrative in any buta 
purely literary way. 

41) 1il-end: From what is preserved of the text of L,, the account was rhetorical and full of 
imagery as we have come to expect of this part of the “Bulletin,” and the drastic cutting by the later 


versions in no way seriously altered the account. 


Therefore, from this detailed analysis of the main areas of omission among our “Bulletin” 
versions the cause must be traced to literary preference (or non-preference) for certain passages. 
(This excludes sections such as 29-30 and 79, solely deleted by I, itself an untrustworthy exemplar, 


and a few places in which R, is unduly compressed.) Virtually all of the above examples are non- . 


essential and even those cases wherein different grammatical forms were employed by one version 
against another can be explained by this same reason. Except for I’s preference for an abbreviated 
account (e.g., sections 29-30 and 78-79), these omissions only cover non-narrative portions of the 
text. In a few cases something of a historical import was cut out, but a careful survey of the text 
reveals that somewhere else the necessary information was inserted in all variants. In other words, 
for the first three quarters of the “Bulletin,” wherein the text is fairly straightforward and written ina 
historical narrative, only items historically insignificant would be omitted. (However, this excludes 
the more extreme compression at Abu Simbel.) In the final quarter of the composition, when the 
style switches to a more elevated account replete with imagery and metaphor, the omissions are even 
more easily seen to be non-essential. The grammatical divergences increase as well, but this is due to 
the effects of the style employed in this final part, one which allowed for a freer choice on the part of 
the writer to decide what passages to include and what grammatical details to utilize. 

The second major group of variants is lexical, and for the most part they simply reveal a 
preference for one word or another by the author: Late Egyptian/Middle Egyptian; wd? instead of 
n't; imyw-r3 h3swt for imyw-r3 iw‘t; hr/p3 wn; etc. (These are the doublets.) Again, these differences 
are probably due to stylistic preferences on the part of the master composer even though they help 
us in determining a basic schema of similarity. Certainly, many examples of poor grammar or 
sloppiness, of which I is the prime culprit, can be found, but for the purpose of this analysis such 
divergences may indicate hasty preparation, lack of available space, and—we must not forget— im 
proper training in the mixed language of monumental Ramesside hieroglyphic. However, those 
errors and compressions in [ do not detract seriously from the account. 

In chart format I have chosen to list the extant versions of the “Bulletin” side by side in a single 


line. In this way the reader may grasp the essential differences without worrying about a stemma: 


LL, /R, R “1 
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The lines between the texts indicate the manner of similarity. One line is used for a subsidiary 
difference and two lines for a major divergence. The more one moves to the right, the greater 
becomes the divergence from the exemplars to the left. I have left off A, although from section 29, it 
can be grouped with the Ramesseum variants as follows: 


LL /R Rk VY AMY 


Considering the minor problem with the writings of m, the following can be reaffirmed: (1) the 
general practice is for L, and R, to employ Ak versus L, R,, and I; (2) often L, writes the owl whereas 
all the others have =; (3) also frequent is I preferring —, to the others’ A: (4) frequent enough 
is the split L,, L,, and R, with Ke against I; R, missing (5) L, always employs the owl and as such 
its closest companion is not too surprisingly L,; (6) sometimes the two Luxor versions have = 
against Wan R, and I with R, missing; and (7) section 25 shows that L, and R, have the owl whereas 
R,, I and A use —. 

In summary, the original Luxor version prefers the owl as does the later text, L,. As arule the 
second Ramesseum variant follows this spelling, although quite often L, and R, join with L,. By and 
large I, being abbreviated, uses —\. Space considerations as well as placement of hieroglyphs 
affected the preference of one over the other. In any case, these textual divergences are not overly 
significant and I have preferred to list them separately here. 

The only remaining problem is the relation of the original Luxor text, L,, to the other variants of 
the Kadesh “Bulletin.” Section 23 shows that L, and L, followed it whereas the remaining three did 
not. This is paralleled by sections 25 (twice), 60, 63, 65 (?), 68, 73, 80, 84, 94, 96, 104, 105, and 106. On 
the other hand, L, joins with all the versions except that of Abu Simbel in 24, 70, and 80. In addition, 
L,, L,, and R, follow one another in 25 (a minor variant). In 55 L, parallels R, and I and in 29 the two 
Ramesseum texts join with L,- (In this case A, which is preserved, follows the L, tradition.) Sec- 
tions 59, 73, 77, and 111-end demonstrate that L, could present a text on its own. Since section 106 
concludes the two main Luxor versions, it is not surprising to see L,, R,, and I paralleling one 
another in the following final part of the “Bulletin.” Furthermore, L, could interweave in another 
pattern: 101 demonstrates the joining of L,, R,, and I (R, is lost); one variant in 79 has L,, L,, and 
L, together and a second has L, only with L, (R, lost). 

In all, L, is closer to its two companions at Luxor than the Ramesseum, Abu Simbel, or Abydos. 
In a sense, this is to be expected as L, was the original text there. As such, it and the later two Luxor 
versions probably used the same exemplar for their composition. The differences which occur—for 
example when L, represents a tradition independent of L, or L,—are quite possibly due to space 
reasons as the later two texts write with larger hieroglyphs thereby utilizing more space for their text 
than L.. Moreover, the joining of all variants, L, as well, against I cannot be left unremarked. 
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However, since the Abu Simbel text is the farthest removed from the basic tradition of the “Bulletin,” 
this, too, is not surprising. Finally, the few cases wherein L, and the Ramesseum coincide while 
L, and L, are left aside bear witness to the independence of the oldest version of the “Bulletin” from 
its closest followers. 

In essence, then, the divergences as well as convergences of L, with the other versions underlie 
the problem of stemmatics discussed previously. That is to say, L, represents the most detailed 
version of the “Bulletin,” but one that is, nevertheless, not an Ur-Text from which the others were 
derived. Granted, as the most lengthy it represents the fullest extant version of the “Bulletin” and as 
such, can be placed in a reconstructed stemma as the earliest exemplar from a hypothesized Ur- 
version. Nevertheless, I feel that the same argument against the use of stemmatics applies here as 
well: i.e., such an approach leaves off the question of independent alteration of non-essential 
passages (mainly of non-narrative merit) which could occur according to the wish of the author or 
the more mundane reason of available space as at Abu Simbel. It should also not be forgotten that, 
as devised by Classical scholars, stemmatics assumes a relatively long passage of time between or 
among the extant exemplars and their Ur-text. Such is clearly not the case with the variants of 
Ramesses’ Kadesh inscriptions. . 

Indeed, these differences between the exemplars of the “Bulletin” can be neatly explained by 
the theory of Compositional Variants which the Italian Assyriologist M. Liverani has recently dis- 
cussed.’ This approach to handling variants not derived from textual transmission is best explained 
by the author himself: * 


These texts are homogeneous in subject manner and in compositive pattern, they follow one another 
at short intervals of time, they may be ascribed in general to the same authors, they are characterized 
by astrong tendency to re employ unaltered pre-existing texts (or large parts of them); yet they do 


introduce some variants which are obviously compositional variants and not variants of transmission. 
Liverani goes on to add in words which sound quite similar to ours:*” 


The methodology of literary analysis best suited to this problem is not that of a textual criticism 
aimed at a critical edition; it is rather that of the so-called “critique of variants,” iie., the analysis of 
corrections, second thoughts, omissions and additions adopted by an author in the course of compo- 
sition of a literary text. The critique of variants aims at clarifying how a text is progressively adjusted 
until it reaches a form that the author considers to be satisfactory and “final.” 


37[bid., 225-57. Note, however, that this situation is not identical to ours. 
87 bid., 227-28. 
I bid., 228. 
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In other words this approach aims at noting “the stages of a progressive amelioration toward a 
solution considered (by the author) to be optimal.” The compositional variants are “the result of 
voluntary decisions by authors well aware of varying and specifically motivated (by style, or ideology, 
or historical context) to vary.” Clearly, our “doublets” are easier to explain by this theory than by 
that of textual criticism and the same applies to the alternations of vocabulary within a time interval 
as narrow as that evidenced by Ramesses II’s “Bulletin.” 

Such omissions—or additions if you will—are present in other similar Egyptian compositions. A 
perusal of the papyrus variants of the Kadesh “Poem” reveals that they often contain sections of a 


purely literary nature that are not included in the hieroglyphic exemplars. Hence, an arrangement 


similar to the “Bulletin” obtains, although in this case it is the hieratic versions that diverge most 
from a standard model. In other words, for the “Poem” the standard text is that of the monumental 
inscriptional versions whereas the papyri ones— not meant for temple walls and written down latest 
— indicate what a literary artist (writer) could do with the accounts.” Similar divergences among 
texts which are basically the same have already been pointed out in the numerous studies on the 
Karnak and Memphis stelae of Amunhotpe II.*' In the latter case questions of space enter into any 
analysis of why one of the versions was considerably more abbreviated than the other. However, in 
any examination of the first campaign, which is the more detailed of the two wars on both stelae, it is 
readily evident that the authors of both versions could add a phrase here or delete a word there. The 
reason for this is due more to the literary proclivities of the authors than to omissions in a supposed 
Ur-Text. Granted that the Karnak stela presents a shortened version of the account;” nevertheless, 
there are places where it omits or adds a phrase which is non-narrative. As these sections do not 
contribute much if at all to the historical narrative, I believe that it is more correct to view such 
divergences between the exemplars as a result of the author’s hand than any forgetful omission or 
reliance upon a supposed poor Ur-Text. In fact, this is best seen in the account of Amunhotpe I’s 
dream which is written down in a literary manner. This section, preserved only on the Memphis 
stela, is written in a style quite elevated from the sober narrative which precedes and follows it. In 
this section, the god Amun-Re appears to Amunhotpe II and subsequent to this theophany there is a 
literary description of the king’s watch over his foes. Both of these sections are somewhat lengthy, 
especially in comparison to the standard accounts of the stela. Nevertheless, although the two 
passages provide welcome information to modern scholars, those facts do not directly bear on the 


“Note most recently Oikawa, “The Papyrus Sallier’s Understanding of sdm.n.fin the Battle of Qadesh” —note 1 above. 

“Edel, ZDPV 69 (1953) 97-117; Janssen, JEOL 17 (1963) 141-47; and JSSEA 13 (1983) 89-101. Helck’s analysis, “Das 
Verfassen einer KOnigsinschrift,” (note 30 above) as well as the historical analyses of Rainey, JARCE 10 (1973) 71-75; 
Aharoni, JNES 19 (1960) 177-83, JNES 26 (1976) 212-15, and The Land of the Bible?, Westminster (1979) 166-69; and 
Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs, Oxford (1961) 202-204, should be mentioned as well. 

“This is, in fact, a major consideration for any criticism from a textual viewpoint of the Karnak stela; the booty lists of 
K are sloppy as well. 
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military narrative: i.e., they are related to the personal affairs of the Pharaoh rather than to the 
defeat of a city or the capture of war booty. As such, the former are not essential to the text and 
could be deleted if need be. This is exactly what the authors of the Karnak stela did when they were 
faced with a text smaller in size than the version from Memphis. 

P. Turin 1940-1941, a Ramesside poem on King Thutmose III which bears a close resemblance 
to Ramesses II’s rhetorical military compositions, presents a similar situation.* In this poetical text 
phrases and verse lines parallel lines 128-130 of the Kadesh “Poem.” However, the latter is con- 
siderably more abbreviated than the Turin papyrus. What we therefore have is a lengthier and more 
detailed poem relying heavily upon the literary standards of the day and one which, although 
paralleling the Kadesh “Poem,” is nevertheless independent of it as well. One might hypothesize that 
the Turin version is simply a standard Ramesside presentation in literary rhetorical form of the 
theme of the victorious king and that the Kadesh “Poem” has utilized some of the phrases. If this be 
accepted, then lines 128-130 can be understood as a section of non-narrative nature contributing 
nothing historical to the account although supplying much to the artistic side of the text. Baldly put, 
a common literary source was at hand, but it was not an Ur-Text and was non-factual as well. 

I wish here before concluding to reiterate a point made earlier. The literary ability of the 
authors of such military compositions is apt to be overlooked. Rather than trying to establish a 
stemma—a method which had great use in 19th Century Classical studies, but one which has its 
faults—I choose to stress the similarities of the variants, and to indicate the degree of separateness 
by some other method (as above).** Those divergences in the “Bulletin” texts of the Kadesh inscrip- 
tions bear little on the problem of stemmatics and indeed, such a procedure is apt in this case to lead 
to nugatory if not contrary results. Instead, realizing that certain passages could be altered at indi- 
vidual preference (Ba‘al/Sutekh, for example) or even omitted, independent of the problem of space 
(which is, after all, one reason for ’s somewhat condensed account), a better understanding of such 
omissions is obtained. 

In essence, these compositions can be considered to have been living, insofar as they were 
somewhat flexible in detail and verbiage, especially where stock phrases, rhetorical phrases, and 
literary additions were concerned (e.g., connectives such as section 5). Sometimes a minor detail 
could be added here or there or else omitted, but such divergences among texts merely sheds light 
on the innate flexibility of the ancient composers. True, they were dependent upon a basic text—call 


itan Ur-Text if you will— and L, (not listed in the charts above) can be singled out as one. However, 


Botti, JEA 41 (1955) 64-66 and Pls. XVI-XVIII with KRJ II 44.6/10-11/15. See our comments in “Two Ramesside 
Rhetorical Poems,” to appear in the Festschrift for R. A. Parker, ed. Lesko (Brown University Press). 

“The reader should note that the approach taken here does not apply to those analyses worked out by Burkard in his 
Textkritische Untersuchungen zu adgyptischen Weisheitslehren des alten und mittleren Reiches, Wiesbaden (1977) and ably 
commented upon by Koenig in CdE 55 (1981) 106-113. 


Remarks on the Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II: The “Bulletin” cis, 


L, itself is a hieroglyphic carved copy of a hieratic original (or possibly of variant hieratic originals), 
and as such it is not the original version. I have opted for an interpretation that takes into account 
the ancient Egyptians’ flexibility and creativity of mind. The “Bulletin” variants are extremely close 
to one another, but none is 100% parallel to another. In this case I feel that they could never have 
been so. 


Author's Note: This study is a revised version of a paper presented at Macquarie University in 
May 1984. 


The “Battle of Kadesh”: 
A Reassessment 


by 
Hans Goedicke 


O; all the military actions in which ancient Egypt was engaged, none equals the one 
fought between Ramesses JI and Muwatallish in 1285 B.C. at Kadesh on the Orontes, not only 
because of the extensive record Ramesses II has left about the event,! but also because of the 
intensity of the interest it inspired. Although discussions and studies of the event are by no means 
lacking,’ some major issues connected with it have not been resolved to a universal satisfaction and 
acceptance, specifically the evaluation of the outcome and the reasons that inspired Ramesses II to 
“publicize” this event far beyond any other in his reign—and even beyond anything that occurred 
during ancient Egypt’s long history. 

The verdict on the battle’s outcome is as unequivocal as can be. Except for those who see it 
solely as an exercise in royal vanity,’ there are two diametrically opposed opinions, largely depending 
on the academic basis of the proponent. One considers it as the result of Ramesses’ personal 


'M. Charles Kuentz, La Bataille de Qadech, MIFAO 55, 1928; K.A. Kitchen, Ramesside Inscriptions, I, 1979, 2-147. 

*Sir Alan Gardiner, The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses H, 1960. His translations were used as basis for this study; 
differences in interpretation are specified. Other discussions are: James H. Breasted, The Battle of Kadesh, 1903; Josef 
Sturm, Der Hettiterkrieg Ramses’ I, BWZKM 4, 1939; John A. Wilson, “The Texts of the Battle of Kadesh, AJSL 43, 1927, 
266-287; R.O. Faulkner, “The Battle of Kadesh,” MDIK 16, 1958, 93-111; Hans Goedicke, “Considerations on the Battle of 
Kadesh, JEA 52, 1966, 71-80; Arnulf Kuschke, “Das Terrain der Schlacht bei Qades und die Anmarschwege Ramses’ IL., 
ZDPV 95, 1979, 7-35; Gerhard Fecht, “Das Poéme iiber die Qades-Schlacht, SAK 11 (FS Helck), 1984 281-334; idem, 
“Ramses II. und die Schlacht bei Qadesch (Qidsa), GM 80, 1984, 23-57. 

Eberhard Otto, Agypten, 1953, 177 “Tatsachlich stellt die Schlacht weder einen eindeutigen Agyptischen Sieg iiber die 
Hettiter dar noch einen Wendepunkt in den politischen Beziehungen beider Vdlker”; idem, p. 201 “Gerade weil wir es hier 
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prowess, which changed an imminent-seeming defeat into an honorable draw, allowing Ramesses to 
leave the battlefield in good order;‘ the other sees the extensive account as an unabashed attempt to 
cover up the King’s defeat by the Hittite ruler and to make the best of a virtual disaster.° The second 
question, insufficiently pursued, is in direct relation to the dichotomy. The extensive publicizing is 
seen as a model of royal “propaganda” to serve Ramesses II’s vainglory or as trying to foster his 
position with an “official” report.’ Most frequently, the extensive reporting about the battle of 
Kadesh is taken factually without questioning what led to it.’ 

The need for further inquiry emerges instantly when some basic facts are taken into considera- 
tion. The “publication” of the “Battle of Kadesh” does not commence immediately after Ramesses II’s 
return to Egypt.* It was apparently not intended in an apologetic vein to explain the dubious out- 
come of what must have been a major political (and economic) adventure.’ When the representations 
were finally made, they could hardly influence the reaction to an event which at that time was years 
past. In addition, the eventual publication could have had little immediate political impact as far 
as the consequences of the confrontation are concerned. After all, the Hittites did refrain from 
pursuing the troops of Ramesses II. He was actually able to conduct an “orderly disengagement,” as 
modern strategists would label it. The immediate political fallout seems to have been limited. No 
large-scale insurrection of the “Asiatic” vassals endangered the “Empire” and no problems developed 
in Nubia.'° In Egypt itself, no immediate political reaction is discernible. In the international politi 
cal theater the events at Kadesh seem to have had no convulsive or lasting consequences. The 
Hittites did not embark on a retaliatory course of action. On the contrary, within a relatively short 
time, relations improved dramatically, leading ultimately to the mutual assistance pact of the 


mit einem offiziellen Hofpoem zu tun haben, lasst es das Zeitgeschichtlich Charakteristische in Pathos und iibersteigertem 
Selbstgefiihl unmittelbar erkennen.” Wolfgang Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens zu Vorderasien im 3. und 2. Jahrtausend 
v. Chr2, Ag. Abh. 5, 197, “... das Kernstiick der agyptischen Darstellungen, namlich der alleinige Kampf des Kénigs mit seiner 
‘Fiihrungsstaffel’ gegen die Hettiter und der Anspruch, sie dabei tiber den Orontes zuriickgeworfen zu haben, sicher nicht 
stimmt.” A. Goetze, Cambridge Ancient History? II, 2, p. 253 “The documentation naturally gives the Egyptian point of view 
and must be used with caution by the historian.” 

‘John A. Wilson, The Culture of Ancient Egypt, 1951, 246 “there was a successful ambush, out of which the Egyptian 
troops cut their way with such credit that the Hittite coalition was unable to gain a resounding victory.” K.A. Kitchen, 
Pharaoh Triumphant, The Life and Times of Ramesses I, King of Egypt, 1984, 62 “Ramesse boldly resolved the dilemma 
temporarily by pushing it firmly into the future. He disdained any treaty that compromised his claims to Qadesh and Amurru, 
but agreed to desist from any further conflict this time. So he was able to order his army to pack and begin the long march 
home... Muwatallis had gained a brief respite for all his trouble, but had neither banished his mercurial foe nor pinned him 
down to any real peace-settlement.” Christiane Desroches Noblecourt, in Ramsés le Grand, 1976, XXIV “En depit de ses 
réelles qualités de stratége et de son courage, le jeune Ramsés . . . prit de l’avance et tomba dans un piége. On sait aussi 
combien son héroisme et sa presence d’esprit lui permirent d’attendre les renforts et enfin comment l’issue du combat, si elle 
pouvait étre considérée par le roi comme miraculeuse, n’en demeurait pas moins pour les Hittites un demisucces.” William C. 
Hayes, Scepter of Egypt II, 1959, 339“... he led the van of his forces into an enemy trap, saw one of his divisions routed by 
the Hittite chariotry, and had to fight his own way out of a desperate situation, he managed in the end to rally his troops and 
convert what might have been a disastrous defeat into a somewhat questionable victory.” Erik Hornung, Grunaztige der 
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year 21.'' This is certainly not a logical outcome of those hostilities which were first rather cautiously 
inaugurated by Ramesses II against the Hittites until he was clearly rebuked. In other words, the 
“battle” as well as its subsequent developments show peculiarities which place the event outside of 
the (unfortunately) too well known path of confrontation. 

The question has also to be asked, to whom the publication of the “Battle of Kadesh” was 
addressed. Although it appears as the main monument of Ramesses II’s first decade, this tells us 
virtually nothing about the intended impact. That it was not primarily “apologetic,” we have already 
had to conclude. This step is corroborated when considering the domestic situation at which it was 
obviously aimed. The overwhelming majority of the population was certainly illiterate. They were 
not equipped to follow the rather involved textual and visual representations in a fashion allowing 
them to form an opinion—if such would have been derived. The few who had participated in the 
event would hardly have revived their memory after seeing the complex representation. As for all 
the others, Ramesses II could have been at liberty to tell them what he deigned to, because there 
were few, if any, to question or critique the “official” version. 

If Ramesses IPs aim had been only to convince his subjects that the “Battle of Kadesh” had 
been an unmitigated success, he could have started immediately after his return with a coordinated 
propaganda effort, and he could have suppressed any happenings which might have stained or cast a 
shadow on the royal infallibility. Instead, he publicized an account which is not at all complimentary 
to the Pharaonic effort. | 

Of course, Ramesses IT bears the limelight in the account and the temptation is great to see the 
whole story as one product of his vainglory.” Tempting as this might be as a conclusion, 


agyptischen Geschichte, 1978, 104 “Ramses kann zwar eine véllige Niederlage verhindern, muss seinen Vormarsch jedoch 
abbrechen und Amurru den Hethitern iiberlassen.” 

‘Wolfgang Helck, Geschichte des Alten Agypten (HdO), 1968, 185 “Bei diesem Vormarsch geriet Ramses II. bei 
Kadesh in einen klug vorbereiteten Hinterhalt der Hethiter, der durch einen iiberraschenden Streitwagenangriff einen Teil 
seiner Truppen zersprengte und den agyptischen KG6nig selbst in unmittelbare Gefahr brachte. Damit war Ramses II. zum 
Riickzug gezwungen.” Jiirgen von Beckerath, Abriss der Geschichte des Alten Agypten, 1971, 43“, .. kann nur durch persén- 
liche Tapferkeit Niederlage und Gefangennahme verhindern. Er muss den Riickzug antreten .. .” R.O. Faulkner, in 
Cambridge Ancient History? Il, 2, 1975, 228 “Although the actual battle was drawn, strategically the result was a defeat for 
the Egyptians, and they had to retire homeward...” K.W. Simpson and William W. Hallo, The Ancient Near East, 1971, 279 
“The Hittite confederacy failed to win, but the Egyptians, for their part could not hold northern Syria.” 

‘Joachim Spiegel, in Agyptologie. Literatur (HdO 1, 2), 1970, 177. Sir Alan Gardiner, op. cit. 2 ff. wanted to integrate 
the records into two “traditions,” which has not found universal acceptance. Miriam Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Litera- 
ture II, 1976, 58 f. sees in the text the first occurrence of epic poetry in Egypt. 

"Over the centuries Egyptian kings have fought numerous battles, but none has received the details and frequency of 
reporting Kadesh did. M. Lichtheim emphasizes this point: “There was no need to relate all the pertinent facts, in particular 
the humiliation of the king's being deceived by a Hittite ruse.” 

’See below p. 115 f. 

*Modern attitudes might see in the Kadesh reports an effort to explain or excuse features of the King’s campaign. 
However, those who could be influenced in this fashion were extremely limited in number, as it is unlikely that the gross of 
the Egyptian population could read. It should also be taken into consideration when seeing the reports in such a light, to 
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question has to be asked, whom Ramesses II wanted to impress, lest we assume he was mentally 
deranged. While it cannot be ruled out that Ramesses II was psychologically labile,” there is no 
basis for assuming that the publication of the “Battle of Kadesh” was in any way motivated by 
mental abnormality. In short, Ramesses II must have had specific aims with a definable clientele 
in mind in making these reports public. 

All this is, of course, a subtle but nevertheless poignant aspect for the interpretation of the 
historical event. The prime task, however, has to be the establishing of the physical happenings 
themselves, as far as they can be recovered after more than three and a quarter millenia. As a prioris 
a number of premises can be established: first, the account, aside of some embellishments, reflects 
the basic course of events.'* Second, the extensive speeches of the King embedded in the account 
are not contemporary.’ They are, however, motivated by the aims which caused the publication of 
the “Battle of Kadesh.” Despite their literary character they nonetheless allow insights into the 
situation which triggered the eventual concern with the event. Third, the immediate military conse- 
quences of the confrontation did not have lasting significance, but features were embedded in the 
event which Ramesses II at a later date focused upon. Fourth, there is no reason to accuse the 
Pharaoh of falsifying the historical record; nor do the available Hittite records suggest that Muwatal- 
lish won a decisive victory at Kadesh.’* In other words, some form of disengagement took place, 


which must have had its reasons. 


whom Ramesses II could have owed an apology. By the time the Kadesh campaign was “advertized,” the campaign of Year 8 
had been successfully completed, so that there would not have been any reason to remind anyone of a less glorious affair. If 
the motives of Ramesses II were the establishing of his glorious achievements, he could have focussed on the campaign of 
Year 8 and suppressed the events of Year 5. 

‘©What political changes there were immediately following the Kadesh encounter, they occurred in the buffer zone 
between the superpowers, the Hittites and the Pharaonic realm. There is no trace of any reaction within the latter, neither in 
the Levant or Nubia, nor in Egypt itself. The activity in Irem, Nubia attributed to Ramesses is not dated; it was at best a local 
affair and certainly not a rebellion; cf. Kitchen, Pharaoh Triumphant, 72; idem, “Historical Observations on Ramesside 
Nubia,” Agypten und Kusch, 1977, 220 f. considers the second half of the second decennium a possible date. 

"See below p. 110 f. 
‘VE.g. Sir Alan Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs, 1961, 260 “. . . the mighty struggle in which Ramesses performed a 
personal feat of arms that he never tired of proclaiming to his subjects on the temple-walls built by him.” 

There is a strong indication that Ramesses II suffered from premonitions of death in his later years, as I pointed out in 
BES 3, 1981, 42. 

'*Most investigators have taken this attitude, with the exception of Helck, Beziehungen', 217 who considers especially 
the later part of the account as unreliable and offers his own views of what he thinks might have happened. 

‘The use of speeches to liven up inscriptions has its earliest examples in the Old Kingdom, such as Urk. 1 232, 10-11. It: 
becomes a major literary device with the “K6nigsnovelle” introduced at the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty. It continues 
into the New Kingdom in such compositions as the Kamose-Stela, or the Thutmosis III Annals; cf. Alfred Hermann, Die 
agyptische Kénigsnovelle, LAS 10, 1938, 9 ff.; Hermann Grapow, Studien zu den Annalen Thutmosis des Dritten und zu 
thnen verwandten historischen Berichten des Neuen Reiches, AAW Berlin 1947, 2, 1949, 23 £.; Anthony J. Spalinger, Aspects 
of the Military Documents of the Ancient Egyptians, 1982, 101 ff. 

‘How limited the success was is clearly demonstrated by the actions taken by Adad-Nirari I, King of Assyria, against 
King Wasashatta of Hanigalbat, who had been a supporter and ally of Muwatallish at Kadesh. 
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In the re-creation of the events connected with the battle, two aspects have to be carefully 
separated. One concerns the physical events, the other their later propagandistic exegesis for 
purposes not intrinsically connected with the battle. Despite their different aim, these parts too have 
to be in accord with the historical events which serve as their basis. They cannot be unrelated state- 
ments, but must have a coherent structure. . 

Although the battle of Kadesh has repeatedly been the topic of extensive study, it seems 
nevertheless inescapable to reiterate its entire development. The basic date is beyond dispute, 
namely Year 5 of Ramesses II (i.e. 1285 B.C.).!7 The exact date is provided in the pictorial record. 
The last camp “in the hill-country south of Kadesh” was vacated on day 9 of the third month of 
shemu, i.e. late May."* The specific locale has been identified by Breasted with the Kamu‘at el- 
Harmel.” It is from there that Ramesses IJ together with the army-corps of Amun left for Shabtuna 
where there was a ford across the Orontes.”’ At this crucial moment two Shasu-bedouins appear and 
are brought before the Pharaoh.”! His inquiry, assumed to concern the whereabouts of the Hittite 
King and his army, seems to get the answer, “The Chief of Khatti is in the land of Khaleb to the 
north of Tunip,”” Le. in the region of Aleppo 100 miles away from Kadesh. Although the pic- 
torial record accuses the two bedouins of having been sent by the Hittite ruler to find out the 
whereabouts of the Pharaonic advance “in order to prevent His Majesty’s army from getting ready 
to fight with the Enemy of Khatti,”” it is not so clear if Ramesses I] is not trying to invent an excuse 
for his strategic blunder, which could have brought him and his army to the brink of destruction.” 
However, the text also allows other interpretations. The two bedouins claim that they were dispatched 
by their tribal chiefs to negotiate a political re-alignment. “Our brothers who are headsmen of tribes 


"The chronology used here is that promulgated by Hayes, Helck, von Beckerath, Erik Hornung, Untersuchungen zur 
Chronologie und Geschichte des Neuen Reiches, Ag. Abh. 11, 1964, 108 and John D. Schmidt, Ramesses II, 1 ff., while 
K.A. Kitchen, Pharaoh Triumphant 43; M.L. Bierbrier, The Late New Kingdom in Egypt, 1975, 109 ff.; EF. Wente and 
Charles Van Siclen III, FS George R. Hughes, 217 ff.; R. Kraus, Das Ende der Amarnazeit, HAB 7, 1978, 200 ff. have 
proposed 1274 B.C. as date for the battle. 

'SThe events of the “Battle of Kadesh” stretch over several days. The crucial one is the “10th day,” i.e. the one after 
Ramesses II’s arrival at Kadesh. 

'’ Battle of Kadesh 19; Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions 16; Kuschke, op. cit. 10, especially also p. 28, insisting that it had 
to be in visual distance from Kadesh. 

Kor its identification, see Kuschke, op. cit. 32, who equates it with Tell Ma‘yan. 

1B. 8 ff. 

2B. 15 f.; cf. Kuschke, op. cit. 23 ff.; Wolfgang Helck, “Die Lage der Stadt Tunip, UF 5, 1973, 286 ff. 

3B, 19 ff. 

*B. 20. The statement makes little sense strategically. While Muwatallish had good reason to reconnoiter the whereabouts 
of his opponent, Ramesses II apparently failed to engage in it in advance. However, to establish the arrival of the opponent 
had no impact on the eventual preparation for battle. The seemingly deceitful motive of Muwatallish is mostly due to the 
translation. There is no intention to prevent Ramesses II’s army from assembling; his concern seems rather to avoid the kind 
of sudden confrontation Ramesses II’s Pre‘ division runs into. 
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with the Enemy of Khatti have sent us to His Majesty to say that we will be servants of Pharaoh and 
will separate ourselves from the Chief of Khatti.”” This looks like an unequivocal political offer to 
the Pharaoh to become his vassals. As the bedouins are apparently without a permanent abode, the 
full impact of the suggested political re-alignment is not fully transparent. Ramesses II’s inquiry,” 
“Where are they, your brothers who sent you to say this matter to His Majesty?” seems to concern 
the accustomed grazing grounds of those tribes. If Ramesses II thinks at this point about expanding 
his political authority over hitherto uncontrolled territory seems doubtful in view of the nomadic 
character of the people.’’ 

That some editing occured here results from the self-reference by the Pharaoh in the third 
person.” Up to this point the interrogation concerns only the tribes to which the two Shasu-bedouins 
belong. Let us assume that the claim is correct and, if so, what would the consequences be? The two 
men had to find the Pharaonic army in a radius of 100 miles and might have been searching for many 
days. Needless to say, at the time they met Ramesses II they would have been in no position to know 
the whereabouts of the Hittite King. Their statement could be interpreted to mean that they had left 
their tribes “in the land of Khaleb to the north of Tunip” at a time when the Hittite ruler was there.’ 
Instead of inquiring how long ago this location had been left behind and where they had been in the 
meantime, Ramesses II might very well have disregarded military prudence for a feeling of personal 
invincibility. There is certainly the possibility that Ramesses II plainly misunderstood the two 
bedouins.*” Who was at this point afraid of whose movements is not entirely clear. It would seem 
that the bedouins talk about the Hittite chief, but the point is not relevant to the question.*' As 


*>B 9-11. The statement is diplomatically imprecise. The specification of the “tribes” (mhwt) m-di p3 gr n Ht3 can 
concern the physical whereabouts, but more likely reflects their political association. 

6B, 12-13. 

*”The people, as nomads or semi-nomads, have no legal control over the land, i.e. they were not “lords” of the territory 
on which they moved, only its users. Any submission could thus lead only to an increase of subjects rather than of territorial 
control, and the possibility of their looking for employment has also to be included. 

While hm. is properly used in introducing the inquiry to the people, it is obviously wrong in the quote. The simplest 
explanation is to see here an error caused by the mention between two instances of hm.f. 

»T he statement is rather circumlocutious. Ramesses II had not inquired about the Hittites, but only about the tribes the 
two bedouins belong to. It would seem gratuitous of Ramesses II to be really concerned with the whereabouts of some 
bedouins. His questioning should thus be seen as concerning their political rather than their physical location. The answer 
should go the same way. Inasfar as the Hittite ruler is mentioned it is only in connection with their personal interests. They 
are not really telling a lie about Muwatallish’s whereabouts, but are trying to save their necks by inventing a story about an 
intended change of allegiance. They do not cover up the Hittite location, only their own motives. 

*°The crucial sentence (B. 15) p3-wn p3 fr n Ht3 m p3 t3 n H-r-b hr mht Twnp is grammatically incorrect; the conjunc- 
tion p3-wn introduces verbal or pseudoverbal clauses, which is not the case here. The intended aim of the statement appears 
to be an explanation why the tribes (or their men) were in the Hittite camp. What was presumably intended to be taken as 
“because the Enemy of Khatti had been in the land of Khaleb to the north of Tunip” is apparently misunderstood by 
Ramesses II as “because the Enemy of Khatti is in the land of Khaleb.” 

*' The reply of the two bedouins has always been considered one long continuous statement. It makes much better sense 
to divide it into two sections, each consisting of two clauses, one main and one subsidiary one. The first one (B: 14-15) 
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Ramesses II was unquestionably moving northward at the time, why should the Hittite ruler be hesi- 
tant to meet him? Tunip was not necessarily a strategically advantageous location.” 

There is another point to be taken into consideration. The logistical problems related to the 
movement of a large body of troops in antiquity made a mobile strategy hardly desirable. It would 
rather seem that the antagonists agreed on a specific place for their confrontation,* except when a 


answers Ramesses II's question, but adds an explanation to it, “They are where the wretched Chief of Khatti is because the 
Enemy of Khatti is (the lord) of the land of Khaleb to the north of Tunip.” In other words, the brethren of the two interro- 
gated bedouins were part of Muwatallish’s army. The second one (B. 16-17) is intended to explain the offer to become 
Ramesses’ vassals, “He fears that Pharaoh will come forward, since he heard that Pharaoh has come northward.” The text 
does not say that Muwatallish is hiding north of Tunip, as is generally assumed. This would be against the previously-made 
decision to meet at Kadesh. It only insinuates that the Hittite ruler is concerned about a possible further advance north of 
Ramesses II after the planned confrontation at Kadesh. The implication of the bedouins’ statement is that they expect 
Ramesses to be victorious at Kadesh and thus decided to change sides early. 

The lie the bedouins are accused of does not concern the whereabouts of Muwatallish. Ramesses never asked about it, 
nor did they volunteer any information. They did, however, lie about their motives when meeting the Pharaoh’s téte. They 
had no intention to become Ramesses’s vassals, but were sent out by the Hittite king as scouts. He wanted to learn about the 
arrival of Ramesses’s army as early as possible in order to challenge it to battle. Having arrived first, the Hittites were indeed 
ready for battle, while Ramesses’s army would take some time to recover from the march before it would be in prime con- 
dition for fighting. It was either Muwatallish’s Strategic plan or it was attributed to him from hindsight as an explanation for 
what happened to the arriving troops. 

The arrival of the two bedouins, whose role was either not recognized or misunderstood, has its consequences. Con- 
sidered useless, they were let go, according to B. 27-28: “As his Majesty did not realize that they (the Hittite troops) were 
there, those two bedouins who were in the presence (of the King) slipped away.” They probably brought the information that 
Ramesses IT was arriving with his army to Muwatallish. It inspires him to conduct a more extensive reconnaissance operation 
the next day with Hittite soldiers. 

It is quite clear that Ramesses II made a blunder, if not even serveral, and it is curious to have them perpetuated in what 
purports to be an official record. If Kadesh was the prearranged meeting place, as there is good reason to assume, Ramesses 
should have conducted his own reconnoitering even before he reached his final destination. The two bedouins had come 
voluntarily, which should have been suspicious. Their story was fanciful and should have aroused disbelief. Instead, 
Ramesses II does not even inquire about Muwatallish after he apparently misunderstands the two bedouins, assuming that his 
opponent is still four or five days’ journey away. As the ultimate expression of gullibility he lets them get away, assuming that 
they are insignificant, instead of preventing them from carrying the news of his arrival to the Hittites. 

In the subsequent meeting with the “generals” Ramesses II claims that the “chiefs of the land of Pharaoh and the 
governors of foreign countries” had told him that “the wretched Chief of Khatti is in the land of Khaleb and fled before His 
Majesty when he heard that Pharaoh had come.” This would imply that Muwatallish had retreated from the prearranged 
meeting place before Ramesses II had arrived there, which would have been an unpardonable behavior (B. 58). 

The common translation “he feared Pharaoh (too much) to come southward when he heard that Pharaoh had come 
northward” is grammatically untenable. It projects two simultaneous reactions on the part of Muwatallish, namely his fear of 
Pharaoh and his fear of coming south, which in its double structure is not an Egyptian formulation; even less is the implicit 
comparative that “he feared Pharaoh (too much).” Egyptian is basically unilinear in its emotional reactions so that the 
concern of the fear is the adverbial clause *pr-3 r iit m-Antw “that Pharaoh will come forward.” 

®T he timely arrival of the n‘rw-corps is not only a demonstration of the accuracy of Pharaonic strategic planning, but 
also can be taken as an indication that Kadesh was the intended meeting place of the two armies. The same applies to 
Thutmosis III's fight at Megiddo with the “Ruler of Kadesh”; cf. also Y. Yadin, The Art of Warfare in Biblical Lands, 1963, 
100 ff. 
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battle was to be avoided. Everything suggests that Ramesses II and Muwatallish had determined 
Kadesh as the place where their controversy was to be settled. For Muwatallish it was an advan- 
tageous choice because of the heavily fortified town which could serve as a retreat should the open 
battle turn against him.** For Ramesses, who was unquestionably the aggressor, Kadesh was the 
great prize if he could win the battle.*° 

The strategic questions for the two parties, who must have had the time of their meeting at 
Kadesh predetermined, was more one of preparation for the encounter and the time needed for it.” 
After all, the troops had been moving over considerable distances and could have used some time to 
recover before the actual battle.” 

Ramesses II, together with the brigade of Amun, forded the Orontes and finally began setting 
up camp northwest of Kadesh.* While the gross of the soldiers were engaged with the quartering, 
obviously preparing for a stay of some length, scouts were sent out to reconnoiter the scene.” It is at 
this point that Ramesses II learns that Muwatallish is encamped on the other side of Kadesh 
together with numerous allied contingents.*° The important point in this unpleasant discovery is less 
the fact that the enemy had already arrived than that they are apparently ready for battle. For 
Ramesses II it would be days before he could hope to be in a comparable state of readiness. 

That this unpleasant surprise inspired Ramesses II to call a staff meeting is not astonishing.*! 


“By cutting a connection between the Orontes and the Nahr Iskargi, Kadesh was practically surrounded by water, 
which enhanced its defense capacities should they be needed. When this defense work was done, I am unable to find speci- 
fied; cf. also Kuschke, op. cit. 34. 

*Kadesh had been a bone of contention since Thutmosis III. Its conquest would have been more than just another 
town taken. Historically Kadesh is the key to the Eleutheros Valley and thus to Amurru as well as the door to the Syrian plain. 

**This point comes out quite clearly when juxtaposing Muwatallish’s intention (B. 20) “not to allow that the army of his 
Majesty ready itself to fight with the Chief of Khatti” with the state of readiness of the Hittite army (B. 26; 50). The latter is 
described with the double term grg and hrw r ‘h3 “established and prepared to fight.” Gardiner rendered the first “equipped,” 
similar to Wb. V 188, 3 f.; I wonder if it does not have a more technical meaning, such as “being encamped.” 

*7Kuschke, op. cit. 14, 27, who calculated the marching time from the Ramesses Residence with 30 days. 

*T he exact position of the camp is uncertain. I would surmise it in the vicinity of the point where the Kadesh-Tripolis 
“road” crossed the Nahr es-Sih. In favor of such a location speak two points: 1) the water supply the camp would have 
needed; 2) the expectation of the n‘rw-corps arriving from the coast. The expediency with which it enters the fight and saves 
the beleaguered camp supports such a thesis. Ramesses II apparently camped separatedly as results from B. 30-31. 

*B. 30-34. As B. 33 states “then came a scout who was in the suite of His Majesty,” it is likely that more than oné had 
been sent out. These “scouts” were apparently locals, like the ones Ramesses II had encountered earlier and were not 
members of the regular fighting force. . 

“I am not clear what is intended by the juxtaposition of the two Hittite scouts who had come voluntarily with the 
next pair brought in by a Pharaonic auxiliary (B. 34), especially in their reporting, as only the second ones report accurately. 
It is only at this occasion that Ramesses II inquires specifically about Muwatallish. The detailed account of Muwatallish’s 
army is obviously designed to convey what a vast assembly Ramesses II had to face. 

For the location of the Hittite forces at Kd t3-is, see Kuschke, op. cit. 33 f. 

“'Ramesses II also counsels his officers upon the arrival of Muwatallish’s letter (P. 323). In both cases the consultation is 
not a device rooted in the concepts of the “K6nigsnovelle” to juxtapose the King’s superior decision with the uncertainty and 
undecidedness of his councilors. It rather should be taken as an indication of the restrictions of the royal authority, which was 
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That he used this occasion to complain about the lack of loyalty and efficiency of his “governors of 
foreign countries” and of his “chiefs under whose authority are the lands of Pharaoh” is improb- 
able.” Far more urgent problems had to be faced than a deliberation about the insufficient intelli- 
gence work in preparing the campaign. 

Since they are so totally out of place, it seems safe to assume that these reflections and, even 
more, the response by the high officers,** was motivated by concerns overshadowing the final 
publication of the “Battle of Kadesh.” The officers use the strongest terms of condemnation, namely 
“this is a great crime,” the formula applied to high treason.“ These words cannot concern the 
prevailing situation and should be reserved for the later discussion of the causes why the “Battle of 
Kadesh” was so extensively advertised.* 

The intensive nature of this political deliberation is further demonstrated by the continuation 
of the pictorial record. According to it," the main decision of the staff meeting was the dispatch of 
the “vizier to hurry on the army of His Majesty as they marched on the road to the south of the town 
of Shabtuna so as to bring them to where His Majesty was.” Once the precarious situation of 
Ramesses II with the army corps of Amun became apparent, the urgent assembly of the entire force 
was the next logical step. It was divided into four brigades, which moved separately. For logistic 
reasons, especially questions of quartering and supply, but also for the purpose of “pacification,” ] 
have previously argued that it is likely that the advance covered both sides of the Orontes.”” Aside 
from the corps of Amun, it is not specified where the brigades were located at this crucial moment, 
except that they were “to the south of the town of Shabtuna.”“* There Ramesses II had forded the 
river and on the same day had reached Kadesh, where he set up a camp northwest of the town. This 
suggests that the brigades moved in a day’s distance, i.e. the next brigade, that of Pre‘, was at that 
moment presumably at the site where Ramesses II had spent the previous night. The brigade of Ptah 
was presumably another day in arrears, namely “south of the town of Aronama” (P. 62); the fourth 


indeed not “absolute.” While the King appears to be supreme in the immediacy of actions, decisions which had long-range 
potentials seem to have required consultation. 

“B. 54-59. It is quite clear that those officials were part of Pharaoh’s retinue. The formulation ir.sn ‘h' is an indication 
that there was a daily “staff-meeting”; for ir ‘h’, lit. “to make a standing” in the sense of “to report,” cf. also Wb. 1 219, 6-7. 

The scolding of the officials is part of the overall design of the text and has its match in the complaints about the 
cowardly performance of the soldiers; see p. 101 f. 

“B. 68-71; at this point the wrath of the King is directed solely against the political and civil officials, quite clearly dis- 
tinguished from the military. 

“ Bt3 3 is the shortened form for bt3 ‘3 n mwt ; see R.A. Caminos, Late Egyptian Miscellanies, 1954, 181; David Lorton, 
JESHO 20 (1976) 29 and 39, n. 179. 

See below p. 113 ff.; 177 ff. 

*°B. 72-74, The geographical specification is not intended to be precise; it seems to repeat the information of B. 7, but is 
meant here in a rather general fashion, i.e. somewhere south of Shabtuna. 

“JEA 52, 1966, 74; however, Kuschke, op. cit. 28 f. because of his intensive personal acquaintance with the region sees 
all four divisions moving along the eastern fringe of the Bega‘. 

“°Cf. Kuschke, op. cit. 10. 
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brigade, identified as Sutekh, remains rather ambiguous in the ensuing account as “marching along 
the road.”” Instead we learn of the timely arrival of “the Ne‘arin of Pharaoh from the land of 
Amor,” which prevented a disaster for Ramesses II. These troops, clearly recognizable as Semitic 
auxiliaries of the Pharaoh, are probably to be identified as the fourth brigade, that of Sutekh, who 
stands in this case for Ba‘al.*' But we are ahead of the developments. 

According to the pictorial record (B. 75) the Hittites crossed “over the ford which is to the 
south of Kadesh”” during the time Ramesses II was holding his staff meeting. This disagrees with 
the specification in the Literary Record. According to it the Hittites “‘had been made to stand con- 

-cealed behind the town of Kadesh, and now they came forth from the south side of Kadesh.”®? As 
Ramesses II had reached Kadesh at the end of a day’s march, starting out “south of the town of 
Shabtuna” which was “at a distance of I iter,” i.e. a day’s journey or approximately 20-25 kilometers, 
we can assume that it was afternoon when he found out that the Hittite army under Muwatallish was 
already assembled on the other side of Kadesh. This implies that the staff meeting could not have 
occurred before the early evening, a time of day most unlikely for the commencing of a major 
military maneuver. In order to have sufficient time for operation a morning hour would be more 
appropriate than the early evening. To bring the events into a meaningful sequence it seems 
unavoidable to presume that the stated sequence of events is somewhat deranged. 

A plausible time-plan results from assigning the events from the discovery of the Hittite 
presence, the staff meeting and the resulting notification of the corps of Pre’ and Ptah to the 


“P. 62. The reference to the “army of Sutekh” remains indistinctive, which is surprising considering the precision used 
otherwise. The ambiguity vanishes when identifying the “army of Sutekh” with the military formation “made up of shock- 
troops,” which was moving from “the shore of the land of Amurru,” i.e. along the Eleutheros Valley. They are identical with 
the Ne‘arin listed later (R. 11). 

*°For the Ne‘arin, see Kuschke, op. cit. 10 f., note 15; Alan R. Schulman, “The N’‘rn at the Battle of Kadesh,” JARCE 1, 
1962, 47-52. . 

*'For the equation, cf. Rainer Stadelmann, Syrisch-Paldstinensische Gottheiten in Agypten, 1967, 32 ff.; H. te Velde, 
Seth, God of Confusion, 1967, 120 ff. 

*Kuschke, op. cit. 32 introduced the important information that there are two fords across the Orontes downstream 
from the one Ramesses II had presumably used to get towards Shabtuna/Tell Marayan. 

*P. 71. In order to reconcile the two specifications it is likely that the Hittites crossed the Orontes as closely to Kadesh 
as possible. It still required a move of 3-4 kilometers on their part from their camp at Old-Kadesh. 

* As far as I am aware the implicit discrepancies have remained unnoticed by Gardiner (op. cit., p. 49), Helck (op. cit., 
p. 212) and Kitchen (op. cit., p. 56). That it has to be the next day, i.e. the 10th day of the 3rd month, is also required by a 
second chronological consideration. The two bedouins scouting for Muwatallish were met in the vicinity of the place where 
the Orontes was forded. B. 7 mentions only “the vicinity south of the town of Shabtuna.” The delays accompanying a river 
fording would seem the logical frame for the episode. In geographical terms this encounter happened 20-23 kilometers away 
from the Hittite camp. Those two scouts, who apparently were the first to bring concrete information of Ramesses II’s arrival 
at Kadesh, could not have arrived at Muwatallish’s camp before (very) late in the afternoon, much too late to mobilize forces 
for actions on the same date. 
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morning after the arrival of Ramesses II with the advance of his army at Kadesh. This would be 
day 10, third month of shemu. 

The basic camp was by then established and the King “took his seat on a throne of gold to the 
north of Kadesh on the west side of the Orontes.”*» It was time not only for Ramesses II to recon- 
noiter the situation at Kadesh, but also for the Hittites. It can be taken for granted that they had by 
this time some notion that Ramesses II had arrived. To find out what force their enemy had brought 
to Kadesh was for them a prime strategic concern. From their position to the northeast of Kadesh 
they were not able to positively evaluate the situation.~ 

When these strategic necessities are taken into consideration, the Hittites’ moves, which caused 
so much trouble for Ramesses I], become transparent. To conduct an appropriate reconnaissance 
in order to size up the strength of Ramesses II they had to dispatch some troops across the Orontes 
to its western bank. The route chosen for Muwatallish’s strategy was a ford south of Kadesh. This 
ford is not the same as that used by the Pharaonic advance “south of the town of Shabtuna,” but was 
further downstream, i.e. closer to Kadesh. The crossing can no longer be evaluated for a time 
almost 3,300 years ago because of the fluctuations of the watercourse and water quantity. Despite 
this uncertainty it would nevertheless seem a safe assumption that this crossing point was not a 
multi-lane highway.” 

This point is of considerable significance in connection with the question which has to be posed 
next. Ramesses II seems to make reference to an enemy force of 2,500 chariots confronting him.” 
Taking further into consideration that the Hittite chariots were manned with three men each, 
namely one driver and two fighters, this would lead to a force of 7,500 men and 5,000 horses, truly an 
enormous army. However, to bring it across a ford would take numerous hours, if not days, as 
anyone who has tried to drive horses across a watercourse would readily admit. While the 2,500 
chariots might have been the estimated total of the army under Muwatallish’s command, it was 
certainly not an appropriate size for a reconnaissance task, as was needed.” 


°B, 31-32. As said before, Ramesses II’s camp was separate from the main camp. It should have been approximately 
opposite the Hittite camp at Old Kadesh. 

6It is likely that at this time the Hittites knew only the fact that Ramesses II had arrived, but this did not mean that the 
entire Pharaonic force had come, as large military formations presumably moved in units. In other words, Muwatallish, upon 
learning about Ramesses II’s arrival, had to find out if the opponent’s forces were all assembled ready for battle. 

*’Kuschke, op. cit. 32 mentions the existence of a ford but does not define its location. Fords, even wide ones, would 
hardly allow more than two chariots to cross at the same time, disregarding the possible shying of the horses. 

8P. 133. It is generally assumed that the entire Hittite chariotry was involved. That the figures have to be taken with 
some caution is also demonstrated by B. 75-78, where Gardiner’s rendering “But while His Majesty sat speaking with the high 
officers, the wretched Fallen one of Khatti was come with his infantry . . . and they had crossed over the ford. . .” might 
suggest that Muwatallish himself crossed with all his infantry, chariotry and auxiliaries. This rendering combines two unre- 
lated sentences. B. 76-77 is actually the contents of the discussion Ramesses II is having with his officers after the realization 
of the prevailing strategic situation. There is no specification of the number and the nature of those who crossed the Orontes. 

“That it was originally a small operation transpires from the subsequent developments. According to P. 147 ff. 
Muwatallish dispatched some elite charioteers at a later point to help out the earlier detachment. 
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Edward Meyer (and Major A.H. Burne),® rather to the criticism of Sir Alan Gardiner,*! had 
taken the figure of 2,500 chariots as the basis for calculating the size of the Hittite army, arriving at 
an impressive number. Gardiner rather saw here a “vast exaggeration,” because Ramesses would 
not have survived would he have had to face “more than a very few of the enemy.” Is it only a case of 
a tall story of which Ramesses II is posthumously accused? 

The different sources are not consistent in this point. The Literary Record mentions “2,500 
chariots” twice.” Quite different is the Pictorial Record which speaks only of “those Khatti enemies.” 
The latter would seem the more realistic, i.e. a chariot detachment which was sent out for reconnais- 
‘sance. The statement“ “Lo then His Majesty went to look about him and he found hemming him in 
2,500 chariots on his outer side. . .” is probably not more than the realization of the size of the main 
force, but not a reference to the number of actual opponents at the first encounter. 

After proposing that only a limited detachment had crossed the Orontes on the fateful morning 
to find out more about the Pharaonic situation, we can return to the unfolding story. The brigade of 
Pre’ had been alarmed to advance as quickly as possible to Pharaoh’s camp after Ramesses II 
had realized that he was in a precarious situation. Even after crossing the Orontes they had half a 
day’s march ahead of them before they could join their leader. The instruction they had received,” 
“Go ahead, Pharaoh your Lord stands in battle . . .” emphasized the need for expedience to join 


Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums 1, 27, p. 461; Major A.H. Burne, “Some Notes on the Battle of Kadesh, 
JEA 7, 1921, 191 ff. 

*'Op. cit., p. 55. Helck, op. cit., p. 214 f. invents a crossing “an mehreren flachen, natiirlich vorher erkundeten Stellen.” 
Kitchen, op. cit., 56 provides an epic account without bothering with its physical aspects. Only J. Sturm, Der Hethiterkrieg 
Ramses’ II, BWZKM 4, 101 ff. took issue with the improbabilities created by the still common interpretation of the episode. 

°P. 84; 132. 

B. 83; also P. 81. Gardiner rendered ‘hn inh p3 hrw n n3n hrw_n Ht3 n3 Smsw n hm.f “Then the host of the Khatti 
enemy hemmed in the followers of His Majesty” as if p3 hrw were aterm for a military unit, which it is not. It is rather that 
“the hostilities of those Hittite enemies hemmed in the followers of His Majesty.” For hrw “hostile actions,” cf. Wb. III 326; 
Kitchen, Ramesside Inscriptions II, 227, 3. , 

SP. 83 £. 

**Gardiner, op. cit. 19 commented on m t3y.f w3t r bnr as arather strange expression, but it concerns the ‘-n-htr, i.e. the 
enemy chariotry, which was placed at the perimeter of the battle field. The specific meaning of t3y.f w3t r bnr might be “its 
outlay,” i.e. Ramesses II estimated the number of enemy chariots from the extent of their positioning. As the chariots 
aparently were lined up side by side, such an estimate should not have been difficult for the experienced eye of a strategist. 

°°B. 72-73 “Then command was given to the Vizier to hurry‘on the army of His Majesty as they marched on the road to 
the south of the town of Shabtuna.” It is essential to keep the time schedule in mind. Ramesses II found out that Muwatallish 
was stationed behind Kadesh late afternoon of his arrival day at Kadesh. The Vizier had to cover 20-25 kilometers during the 
night and could not have aroused the division of Pre‘ instantly; it had to get packed, etc., before very early the next morning. 
Assuming they moved with maximum speed, the brigade of Pre‘ should have arrived at the Shabtuna crossing in the morning 
and could have been with Ramesses II at noon or shortly thereafter at best. 

°’R. 12. The urgency of the message must have inspired great anxiety about the Pharaoh and his fate. At the time the 
Vizier was dispatched no fighting had occurred at all and it was uncertain when the battle would take place. It was first of all a 
question of preparedness, since the Hittites had already arrived at Kadesh, which was apparently the agreed-upon meeting 
place. 
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their lord for battle. Under the prevailing circumstances they could envisage the possibility of con- 
frontation with the enemy, however, with the focus of events to be where their lord was. Out of this 
one-sidedness a debacle almost evolved. 

While single-mindedly hastening north, they ran into the reconnaissance party of Hittite chariots, 
which had forded the Orontes several miles north of the Pre‘ brigade.®* When the enemy appeared, 
so totally unexpected, the soldiers, not familiar with the situation but highly sensitized by the 
alarming instruction they had received, did not take a stand. The soldiers in the Pre’ brigade “were 
marching and did not know nor were they prepared to fight.” Although the Literary Record” is 
rather subdued as “thereupon the infantry and the chariotry of His Majesty were discomfited before 
them, i.e. the (Hittite host),” this cannot conceal the fact the Pre‘-brigade panicked at the sight of the 
Hittite chariots, not even wondering how many there were. They took to flight and rushed for the 
Pharaonic camp hoping to find safety there. 

As serious as the debacle was that befell the Pre-corps it must nevertheless be recognized as a 
coincidence. It was not planned by the Hittites, as they were probably as surprised when they found 
themselves opposite the Egyptians, as the latter were shocked. Indeed, it was not a coordinated 
attack and even less a “battle.” The notion of surprise as a legitimate strategic move is not an ancient 
Near Eastern concept.” “Battles” had to be announced and needed the consent of both parties to 
take place.” That the events at the Orontes were a surprise for all is especially clear from the 
Pharaoh’s doings at the time. While a brigade of troops panicked in the face of some Hittite chariots, 


Ramesses II was unaware of what was happening. He was at his outlook at the northwest of 


®Once again it seems necessary to reiterate the time schedule. Late on the 9th day of the 3rd month of Shemu 
Ramesses II, after arriving at Kadesh, found out that Muwatallish was already encamped on the eastern side oi the Orontes. 
Approximately at the same time, Muwatallish learned about Ramesses’s arrival, presumably from the two scouts who had 
been let go by Pharaoh in the forenoon. Both kings take measures to meet the situation. Ramesses tries to accelerate the 
assembling of his troops; Muwatallish wants to find out more about Pharaoh’s army. He sends out a reconnaissance troop, 
which had to move 5-6 kilometers before it could cross the Orontes just south of Kadesh or possibly even somewhat further 
away — the exact location of this ford being unknown. From the Orontes the road leading past Shabtuna, presumably the one 
used by the Pre‘-division to get to the camp set up by the Amun-division, is another 5 kilometers. Added to this has to be the 
time needed for the crossing itself, which probably took awhile. Adding this up, it can be estimated that the Hittite chariots 
approached the road on which the Pre‘-division was marching around 9 o'clock in the morning, at which time the Pharaonic 
soldiers in forced marching speed were in the same area. 

6° Although the soldiers presumably carried their own weapons, they were certainly not in a state ready for battle. 
Among other things, the soldiers were burdened with their supplies of food and water; their arms might have been stowed 
away in covers. 

7P. 74. The Egyptian term rendered “discomfited” by Gardiner is bds. Its meaning is principally in the line of “to grow 
weak,” “‘to give way.” 

71Even at Megiddo, Thutmosis III first sets up camp following the arrival of his last troops (Urk. IV 654 ff.). The battle 
follows afterwards and is fought out with a fully prepared opponent. As far as fortified places were concerned the situation 
appears to have been different, judging from the account about the “Taking of Joppa”; see Goedicke, CdE 43, 1968, 219-233. 

See above, note 33. 
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Kadesh,” probably surveying the area for a possible advantageous battlefield. If the skirmish in- 
volving the Pre-corps had been a major confrontation, it would hardly have escaped his attention 
and would have required action. Instead, Ramesses II was not in battle gear when the news was 
brought about the flight of the Pre-corps. 

At this moment Ramesses II dons his body armor” and rushes into action. His aim is to halt 
the routed troops and to prevent their taking along the Amun brigade as well as to protect the 
camp which was in the process of being organized.” It is at this point that the long discourse 
of Ramesses IJ with Amun is injected into the historical narrative.” It is arranged along the 
lines of legal argumentation, focusing on the principle of reciprocity.”” Ramesses. II stresses 
his loyal adherence to the god Amun and all that he had done for him. In turn he expects 
divine benevolence and support. He restates his trust in the god and draws confidence and courage 
therefrom, to act even in the face of great danger and adversity.” 

The claim of Ramesses II that he faced the entire Hittite force singlehandedly, in particular the 
chariotry 2,500 strong, has to be seen in its particular context. Tempting as it might seem to take it as 
a bombastic exaggeration, there is some justification to the claim.” At this moment Ramesses II 
could very well have felt as if he were confronting the enemy forces all alone. Althou gh he was faced 
directly with a limited host, in an expansive mood he was also Standing against all of Muwatallish’s 
force, if the Hittite ruler had decided on an all-out attack. Ramesses II actually never claims to have 
been fighting the entire Hittite force, “but the wretched Chief of Khatti stood in the midst of his 


“P. 75. “Lo, His Majesty was established to the north of the town of Kadesh on the western side of the Orontes.” It 
should be realized that this is the same location mentioned in B. 31-32 as the royal camp occupied immediately after arriving 
at Kadesh. 

“This results clearly from P. 76-77 “Then they came to tell it to His Majesty. Then His Majesty appeared in glory like 
his father Mont, he assumed the accoutrements of battle, and girded himself with his corslet . . .” Ramesses’s reaction is also 
described in B. 84-86 “Then His Majesty caught sight of them, and thereupon he arose quickly and was enraged against them 
like his father Mont. And he assumed the accoutrements of battle and girded himself with his corslet.” 

“It is not clear if every division was to have its own camp, or if Amun, being the first to arrive, laid it out sufficiently 
large to accommodate the entire army. Such a camp could have been occupied for a considerable length of time, e.g. 
if a siege of Kadesh had developed. At any rate, the division of Amun had arrived only late the day before so that their 
quartermaster engagement can be safely assumed. The depiction, especially Kuentz, op. cit., pl. XXXIV, XXXIX, gives a 
good idea of the complexity of a major military encampment. 

*P. 91 ff. 

See below p. 175. 

™P. 121 ff. “Lo, I make prayers at the end of the foreign countries, and my voice circulates in On of Upper Egypt. I 
found Amun come when I called him; he gave me his hand and I rejoiced. He called from behind me as (it were) face to face 
... | found my heart stout and my breast joyful.” 

™P. 132 “I found the 2,500 chariots, in whose midst I was, sprawling before my horse” might be a shortening of an 
original *“I found those of the 2,500 chariots, in whose midst I was, turning into sprawling ones (Apr m gbgbt) before my 
horses.” The assumed double definition by a number and by the relative wnw m hnw.sn supports the thesis that there is a 
conflation between the mention of the specific detachment Ramesses II was fighting, and the gross of the Hittite chariotry to 
which they belonged, but which was not involved in any action. 
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infantry and his chariotry looking at the fighting of His Majesty alone by himself, not having with 
him his infantry nor his chariotry; but he stood turned back, shrinking and afraid.”® In other words, 
Muwatallish refrained from attacking, but not so much out of fear, but rather in accordance with the 
rules of war, requiring a full-fledged battle involving both leaders to be mutually accepted. 

According to the “Literary Record”*! one might gain the impression that Muwatallish ordered a 
second chariotry advance, consisting of 1,000 chariots manned by the brothers of Muwatallish and 
the leaders of various Hittite auxiliaries. A second Hittite wave in response to Ramesses II's holding 
off the chariots which had surprised the Pre‘-corps makes good sense. Muwatallish, according to the 
report, although away from the spot where the skirmish took place, followed the development. 
When he conceived that his reconnoitering charioteers ran into trouble, Hittite reinforcements were 
in place. There was probably no time to call up some chariotry, so that those in the personal retinue 
of Muwatallish joined in the melee.” 

The description of Ramesses II’s fight against the Hittite host which had brought panic and 
confusion to the corps of Pre‘ while it was hurriedly marching north to join its lord serves as a 
delineator between the two literary discourses embedded in the Record. The first one was 
Ramesses II’s call to Amun for assistance, which was, however, not a wanton demand, but a justified 
expectation because of the King’s loyalty, spiritual and material, to the god.® The second discourse 
is addressed to the fleeing troops, “Stand you firm, steady your hearts, my army . . . !” It follows the 
same concepts displayed in the address to Amun, emphasizing the reciprocity of social interaction. 


8P, 143-146. Muwatallish was either informed about the unexpected impact his reconnaissance party had, or he, like 
Ramesses II, was positioned in such a way that he could survey most of the scene at Kadesh, especially the Pharaonic camp. 

%\P, 147 “Then he caused many chiefs to come, each one of them with his chariots, and they were equipped with their 
weapons of warfare, the Chief of Arzawa, him of the (land of) Masa, the Chief of Arwen (?), him of Luka, him of Dardany, the 
Chief of Carchemish, the Chief of Karkisha, him of Khaleb, the brothers of him of Khatti, collected in one place; their total 
was 1000 chariots come straight on into the fire.” 

®We do not know where the observation place of Muwatallish was, most probably at some distance from his main camp 
in order to watch the ongoing actions. This rules out the possibility of a Hittite second wave consisting of 1000 chariots. 
Muwatallish, upon realizing that the initial surprise was turning sour due to Ramesses II’s personal involvement in protecting 
his panicking troops, would have had to send to his base camp to summon such a large force. It would have taken consider- 
able time to get a 1000-chariot battle ready and on the move. From their base at Old Kadesh to the scene of action it was 
possibly 10 kilometers, in addition to the need to ford the Orontes. This is practically impossible as part of a swift maneuver. 

That Muwatallish was not alone but was in the company of the leading members of his army can be safely assumed. 
When he realized that the chariots making up his reconnaissance detachment were running into trouble, it became necessary 
to take some measures to save them from total destruction. It is for this reason that Muwatallish “turns back” (P. 146), namely 
to those standing behind him. These leaders react to the situation and decide on an attempt to counteract Ramesses II. The 
account lists eight dignitaries in addition to an unspecified number of “brothers” of the Hittite King. In order to be militarily 
effective they assembled in the customary formation for chariotry. It is in this sense that 3 is to be taken, namely as the term 
for “chariot-brigade” usually made up of 100 chariots; see Alan R. Schulman, “The Egyptian Chariotry, JARCE 2, 1963, 8&4 ff.; 
idem, “Chariots, Chariotry and the Hyksos,” JSSEA 10, 1970, 105 ff. 

8See below p. 139 ff. 

4P. 169 ff. 
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But, while in the relation to the divine, Ramesses II was the inferior, in regard to his army it was, of 
course, the opposite. Despite his superiority, Ramesses II does not wholely rely on the forces of 
command, but rather describes his benevolent deeds to his followers as the basis of their obligation 
to serve him. The accusation he has for them is “how cowardly are your hearts, my chariotry, nor is 
there any worthy of trust among you any longer.”® Their failure is contrasted with the benefits they 
had received. “Is there not one among you to whom I did a good deed in my land?’* He especially 
turns to the material benefits the military were enjoying under him, in particular income, advance 
_ ment and job security.” Of particular chagrin to the professional military was the holding of 
servants, a privilege occasionally withdrawn from them.® Another benefit Ramesses II boasts about 
is their dwelling in individual abodes instead of being quartered in “barracks,” with the obligation to 
report for duty in the event of any emergency.” 

While they have received all these benefits, they failed miserably in reciprocating. The particular 
misdeed they are told about is that “you have done a cowardly deed, altogether. Not one man among 
you had stood up to assist me when I was fighting.” And in his anger he promises them “not one 
among you shail talk about his service, after returning to the land of Egypt.” And, as once before in 
regard to the inefficiency of the local Pharaonic governors, Ramesses II accuses them in juridical 
terms as “the crime which my infantry and my chariotry have done is greater than can be told.” It is 
especially their cowardice which infuriates Ramesses I] and which he considers a break in the basic 
consensus of their relationship. While his followers so utterly failed him, the god Amun, how- 
ever, responded to his entreaties.°® What success Ramesses IJ had, he attributes to the divine inter- 


SP. 171. 

*P. 174. The translation follows Gardiner, although a better meaning is attained by rendering “Is there not one among 
you to whom I will (be able to) do a good deed in my land?”, i.e. is there not one willing to support the King so that he can 
reward him afterwards. 

*P. 175-177 “Did not I arise as Lord, when you were poor, and caused that you act as officers by my grace every day 
and placed the son on the property of his father?” 

*P. 178 f. “And I released unto you your servants and gave you others who had been taken from you.” This question, 
insufficiently studied, comes up as late as the Satrap-Stela concerning there the Greek mercenaries Ptolemy transfers to 
Egypt with their Palestinian personnel (Urk. II 15, 14-15); cf. Hans Goedicke, “Comments on the Satrap-Stela, BES 6, 1985. 

*P. 182 “TI caused you to dwell in your towns without doing soldier's service.” The issue of individual dwelling appears 
to have been a major one in the Pharaonic military establishment. It is of concern in Hatshepsut’s days when individual 
dwelling is mentioned as a reward (Urk. IV 389, 14) and under Ramesses III when the quartering in barracks is applied as a 
form of punishment (Pap. Harris I 76, 8). 

*P. 186. The misdeed is sp hsy “‘a feeble deed”; the term comes from early Middle Kingdom literature: Peasant B 1, 
325 f. “A misdeed does not reach the shore”; Merikare‘ P. 119 “Lo, a misdeed happened in my time.” The term does not have 
the connotation of a punishable criminal act, but is nevertheless not acceptable. 

1P. 191, It is the kind of reputation Ahmose, Son of Ebana, for instance, eternalized in his tomb. 

*P. 193-194, The technical term bt3 is also used for the condemnation of the failure by the officials to report Muwatal- 
lish’s moves correctly and in time (B. 69). 

®See below p. 139 ff. 
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cession, but he has no obligation to his men because of their cowardice. All fame is then his, and his 
alone, and his men have no right to share in it. 

The wholesale condemnation of the troops is contrasted with two exceptions to the general 
failure. One is the King’s horse-span, Victory-in-Thebes and Mut-is-contented, the other the King’s 
shield-bearer, Menna. He, too, becomes dismayed™ and his heart wavered when he realized the 
desperate situation: “My good Lord... we stand alone in the midst of the battle. Behold, the 
infantry and chariotry have deserted us, for what reason do you remain to rescue them? Let us get 
clear and you save us... !”* But while the gross failed to heed the King’s admonitions, Menna rallies 
to his master’s words: “Stand firm, steady your heart, my shield-bearer! ... What does your heart 
care for those effeminate ones at millions of whom I take no pleasure?” 

According to the Literary Record” Ramesses II charged six times into the melee in his effort to 
ward off the Hittite chariots in pursuit of his fleeing soldiers of the Pre’-corps. Judging from the 
Pictorial Record” he succeeded to drive the Hittite party back to the Orontes, or, in more extravagant 
terms, “My Majesty caused the host of the Khatti army to plunge upon their faces one upon the 
other, even as crocodiles plunge into the water of the Orontes.”” He had saved the day, but only by 
a hair’s breadth. 

How close the Pharaonic expedition had come to disaster is demonstrated by the entry of some 
Hittites into Pharaoh’s camp.'® Although the accompanying illustrations point to the camp the 
corps of Amun was still in process of setting up, they could, however, also refer to that site 
Ramesses IT had selected for his survey of the Kadesh site and which he left when he became aware 
of the debacle that had befallen the Pre-corps.’” The text is somewhat ambiguous as to the exact 


“P. 207 “he became dismayed and his heart cowed, great fear being entered into his body.” A better rendering might be 
‘He was dismayed, as his heart was feeble and fear had entered into his body.” 

SP. 208-213. 

%*P. 215; 218-219. 

”P. 220-221 “thereupon His Majesty started forth quickly and entered at a gallop into the midst of the battle for the 
sixth time of entering amongst them.” For the form of chariot attack, see Schulman, op. cit. 85 f. 

**B. 97 “His Majesty killed the entire host of the wretched Fallen one of Khatti, together with his great chiefs and all his 
brothers...” 

*B. 102-105. The annotations of the pictures give full detail of the slain Hittite leaders (R. 23-39). There are altogether 
seventeen identifications which would be approximately right for the party which came from Muwatallish’s observation 
point in succour of the originally dispatched reconnaissance party that had caused panic among the Pre’ division until 
Ramesses IT entered the scene. . 

The depiction of “the wretched Chief of Khaleb being emptied (of water) by his soldiers after His Majesty had thrown 
him into the water” (R. 40) is an amusing detail of this episode. 

Tt is not clear if these Hittite chariots belonged to the initial reconnaissance party and got to the camp in pursuit of the 
fleeing soldiers of the Pre‘ brigade or if they were part of the second, supporting party made up of leaders from Muwatallish’s 
army. In this case, the move towards the Egyptian camp might have aimed to distract Ramesses II from fighting the first 
Hittite group of chariots. Apparently, their ruse did not succeed and Ramesses II, after mopping up the first fight, turned to 
the second group with full fury. 

'1 See above p. 90 f. 
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location. The reference to the base camp specifies that “the army of Amun... had not yet ended the 
pitching of the camp,”'” but also that “the host of Khatti enemies hemmed in the camp of Pharaoh.” 
This makes it clear that the latter denotes only the place from which Ramesses II went into battle. 
There are two additional considerations in favor of this interpretation. Everything suggests that the 
Hittites were not mounting an all-out attack, but that a host was conducting a reconnaissance when 
they unexpectedly appeared at the side of the swiftly marching Pre‘-corps, which panicked at their 
appearance. The corps of Amun, the téte of Pharaoh’s army at that time, had not participated in any 
hostilities but was busy setting up the camp in which an extended stay could be expected. It would 
seem an extremely risky move for a small force to attack such a camp. The situation would be quite 
different at the place where Pharaoh had been; when he realized the debacle of the Pre‘-corps he 
had rushed forth from it, and it is unlikely that he left many soldiers behind to guard this post. After 
all he was facing an emergency of vital proportions in trying to rally the panicking troops. 

In short, the commonly-held notion that the Hittites were routing the camp of the Amun-corps 
needs revision.” Instead, it is more likely to envisage this episode as a penetration of Ramesses II’s 
undefended campsite by a few Hittite soldiers. Their effort was stifled by the timely appearance of 
Ne‘arin.'“ Much discussion has focused on this term.'® Although the Golenischeff Onomasticon'!® 
might suggest an ethno-geographical use of the term, Gardiner’s equation of it with the Hebrew 
“youths” with the same military connotation as Middle Egyptian d3mw'” opened the under- 
standing of the term. It is one of several military designations with the connotation of “Semitic” 
background, without any specific ethnic implication. Ed. Meyer'® had equated these Ne‘arin with 
“the first battle-force consisting of all the leaders of his (Pharaoh’s) army” mentioned in the Literary 
Record (P. 63) as having been moving “upon the shore of the land of Amor.” They represent the 
fourth division of the Pharaonic army, namely that of Sutekh, who stands here for Ba‘al.'™ It is an 
impressive demonstration of the logistical capacities of the Pharaonic strategic planners that this 
corps, which had not followed the Orontes, but rather the Eleutheros, arrived at the meeting place 


R11. 

'®E.g. Kitchen, op. cit. 56 provides a vivid but not well-founded account: “The Hittite chariotry swept around the camp 
and swooped where they pleased—all was uproar and confusion. A torrent of fighting-men, horses and chariots burst through 
the palisade of shields along the westside of the camp. All now seemed lost. . .” 

'*R. 11 “The coming of the Ne‘arin of Pharaoh from the land of Amor. They found that the host of the Khatti enemies 
hemmed in the camp of Pharaoh...” . 

It has been suggested above, that Pharaoh’s camp was probably near the crossing of the road from Tripolis to Kadesh 
with that leading north passing Shabtuna; see above note 38. 

'® Cf. Alan R. Schulman, “The N’rn at the Battle of Kadesh,” JARCE 1, 1962, 47 ff.; Kuschke, op. cit. 10, note 15. 

‘Sir Alan Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica | 171*. 

' Cf, R.O. Faulkner, “Egyptian Military Organization,” JEA 39, 1953, 44; Alan R. Schulman, Military Rank, Title and 
Organization in the Egyptian New Kingdom, MAS 6, 1964, 20 f. 

18 Geschichte des Altertums II, 1? 462. 

19 See also above p. 86 f. 
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only one day after the téte of the army had reached it and the remaining corps were still on 
the move.'”” 

That the Ne‘arin arrived at “the camp of Pharaoh” in the nick of time to repel those members of 
the Hittite host who had penetrated it is another of the coincidences of this remarkable day. They 
did not rush there to save the hard-pressed Pharaoh, but are more likely to have gone there to report 
their arrival. As it would seem cumbersome to report with all soldiers in attendance, a more likely 
explanation would be to envisage only the leaders of those troops going to where they expected to 
find their lord, in order to report their arrival. Instead of the Pharaoh they found some Hittite 


soldiers in the “camp of Pharaoh,” or what one could call the high-command post. Needless to say, | 


they reacted to this situation and scuttled the Hittite penetration as “the servants of His Majesty 
killed them and did not allow one of them to escape.” "'! 

While Ramesses II fought some of the Hittite reconnoitering host and the group sent to their 
succour, the timely arrival of the Ne‘arin (leaders) at the “camp of Pharaoh” saved it from some 
Hittite penetrators. They were members of that support party made up of the “children and 
brothers” of the Hittite Chief which apparently tried to divert Ramesses II from routing the Hittite 
reconnaissance host completely.'” What could have become even more serious was staved off, 
largely due to the success of Ramesses II in routing the Hittite detachment, which had caused the 
unprepared Pre“-corps to panic. When his “infantry and chariotry beheld me that I was like Monthu 
... thereupon they betook themselves one by one to draw nigh to the camp at time of evening... .”'” 
In short the dispersed soldiers of the Pre’-corps reassembled with their units by nightfall. 

This ended that day after Ramesses II had arrived at Kadesh, a day which almost turned into a 
disaster. That this was prevented goes indeed to the credit of the Pharaoh’s efforts to rally his troops 
and to ward off the Hittite host, which had caused the marching corps of Pre‘ to panic as well as the 
group of chiefs which came in support. Summing up the events of the day, several generally 
accepted notions require revision. The most important is the fact that there was no “battle” in the 
exact meaning of the term. There was, of course, a skirmish, but a battle involving the entire 
assembled forces had not occurred. Even that skirmish, with its dangerous consequences, was not 
the result of a strategem, but rather caused by a number of coincidences. Due to improper intelli- 
gence work Ramesses IJ arrived at Kadesh with the téte of his army, the corps of Amun, without 


The timely arrival of the Ne‘arin is in itself proof that Kadesh was the agreed-on meeting place for battle. The de- 
tailed information available to Egyptian officials for strategic planning is well documented by Pap. Anastasi I. 

"TR. 11. The text is explicit that Ramesses II did not participate in this episode. He was engaged at another site, possibly 
several kilometers away. 

'? Tt should be conceived as a gallant effort by the Hittite chiefs not only to tilt the fighting in their favor, but also as an 
attempt to achieve an instant success by conquering Pharaoh’s camp. Its conquest would have equalled a victory on the 
battlefield. 

'8P, 224-230. The camp in question is presumably the main one and not Pharaoh’s own command post. 
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realizing that Muwatallish had already assembled his entire force there. When he found it out in the 
evening after his arrival, the corps of Pre‘ and Ptah, which were respectively one or two days behind, 
were hastened on with “Go ahead, Pharaoh your Lord stands in the battle <quite alone>!”''* From 
this instruction the troops might have gotten the impression that hostilities had already broken out, 
probably at the camp. So, after crossing the Orontes south of Shabtuna, they hastened north for the 
camp where they might have envisaged action taking place. 

When they unexpectedly perceived some Hittite chariots at their right, they apparently thought 
that a battle with the Hittites was in full swing and that their Lord had been defeated so that the 
enemy chariots were roaming the scene in mop-up operation. Thinking everything was lost, they 
panicked. How wrong they were in their evaluation! It was not the Hittite chariotry that was 
attacking them, nor had the Hittites intended a trap or a surprise offensive. Instead, presumably after 
receiving news about the arrival of the Pharaonic force— but, without realizing that it was only the 
first of four corps—the Hittites sent out a host of chariots to reconnoiter the situation. They, too, 
had to ford the Orontes but did so just south of Kadesh without realizing that the corps of Pre’ was 
moving north nearby. The Hittites might very well have been as surprised as the Pharaonic soldiers 
were about the unexpected contact. However, before it even came to fighting, the Pre‘-corps took to 
flight, giving the Hittite detachment an easy and presumbably unexpected success. Once the marching 
soldiers of Pre‘ had taken to full flight, the Hittites pursued them. When the news was brought to 
Ramesses, he immediately set out to stem the tide and to rally his troops. In his efforts he came 
across some Hittite chariots and fought with them— apparently with some success. Muwatallish, 
watching the scene, turned to the Chiefs in his company and an effort was made to relieve the hard- 
pressed Hittite reconnoiterers. This second Hittite detachment, also small in size, tried to divert 
Ramesses II, but eventually got the full heat of the King’s action. Many died, few succeeded to cross 
the Orontes and thus escape the Pharaoh. 

The closing lines about the King’s combat achievement have caused some uncertainty.'' 


'4R, 12. The translation is Gardiner’s followed here with some hesitation. The admonition occurs three times (R. 12- 
14), with some variations. L; has p3.tn nb ‘h' = p3 frw, while I has p3y.tn nb ‘h a w‘ with the variant ‘hk p3 \ aS" wi 
Gardiner, The Kadesh Inscriptions 38 took the latter two as “doubtless a miswriting of m p3 hrw.” I find it difficult to en- 
visage such a degree of misspelling. 

In addition, when the Vizier was dispatched no battle had taken place! I would thus rather read ‘h' n p3 hrw “has 
stopped for the battle.” The two other versions I would read p3 it<n>w w‘“the enemy is unified.” The reading it<n> w'is 
not certain, but would be less extravagant than Gardiner’s proposal. For the word, cf. Wb. I 145, 17 and Urk. IV 341, 14 
where it denotes “enemies” in the northern lands, different from rkw in the South. 

The suggested interpretation has the advantage that it agrees with the developments before Kadesh, as no battle had 
taken place at the time, but Ramesses had to position himself after he had discovered that the enemy force was already 
unified. 

8 Different from most previous translators, Gardiner (op. cit. 24 f.) suspected here a “hidden reference to the coming 
dawn,” rendering “I caused the field of the land of Khatti to grow light (?), and one did not know of a place to tread by reason 
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‘Just ahead of the passage under discussion is a reference to the “goodly warriors of the (land of) 
Khatti” slain by Ramesses II.''* It is the same kind of reference, similarly incomplete, that I would 

-emend as, “I caused the field to grow white for <those> of the land of Khatti’!’ and see in it a re- 

flection of the traditional white attire of the Hittites, as the passage had been interpreted before.'™ 
In other words, Ramesses II claims that the area was strewn with slain Hittites, so that one could 
hardly find a spot to tread on. 

If Ramesses was actually deserted by all his troops, or if some of his bodyguards joined in his 
efforts, is not detailed, although Ramesses IJ claims a totally singlehanded effort. 

By the end of the day Ramesses II had the situation under control. The Hittite detachment was 
either killed or driven back across the Orontes. The dispersed troops reassembled at the camp— 
probably that of the Amun-corps.'’ The corps of Ptah must have closed up or was no longer far 
away; the fourth corps, namely the Levantine auxiliaries or mercenaries, had arrived and (their 
leaders) had helped to repulse some Hittites who had advanced to Ramesses II’s camp. Although the 
events of the day had put great strains on the Pharaoh, by evening everything was again in full 
control. Aside of the disappointment in the prowess of some of his troops, Ramesses II had not 
suffered any defeat of consequence. Strategically, he was by evening in a much stronger position 
than he had been the day before, having united his entire force. With it he could indeed face 
Muwatallish for that battle which the two must have intended to fight at Kadesh. Ramesses II’s pride 
might have suffered somewhat, but militarily he was not only undefeated, but had every reason to 
look confidently ahead. 

While much emphasis is usually placed on the events of the day after Ramesses II arrived at 
Kadesh, the campaign was not over, as no decisive battle had taken place. Only the Literary Record 
provides information about the further happenings, while the Pictorial Record breaks off. In order 
to grasp the events at Kadesh in their full significance, those following the initial skirmish are es- 
sential. 

After having fought off the Hittite reconnaissance detachment, Ramesses II apparently returned 
to his camp, which was not identical with the encampment of the troops. This physical separation of 


of their multitude.” Two principal objections have to be raised against it. Even in his most extravagant exaggerations 
Ramesses II certainly could not claim that he “caused the land to grow light” as description of dawn, aside of the fact that we 
are here at the end of the day; the other is the lack of an antecedent of “their multitude.” The latter requires a prior mention 
of people “whose multitude” made it impossible to find a place on which to tread. Furthermore, the region of Kadesh was not 
“the land of Khatti,” nor would a dawn have affected only one of the belligerents. . 

'P. 231-233 “and they found all the foreign countries into which I had entered lying overturned in their blood, even all 
the goodly warriors of the (land of) Khatti, even children and brothers of their Chief.” 

"7p 234, 

'*Cf. Hermann Grapow, Die bildlichen Ausdriicke des Aegyptischen, 1924, 44. 

' It would seem doubtful if the soldiers from the Pre‘-brigade would have been in a condition to set up camp, if this was 
the plan. 
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the two camp sites explains why “the army came to praise” their leader.’ It was obviously not the 
entire army, but only the “high officers being come to magnify my strong (scil. victorious) arm.” ”! 
Although those who came to congratulate the Pharaoh were probably not those who had panicked 
in the face of the Hittite chariots, Ramesses II greets them with bitterness caused by his disappoint- 
ment:'” “What ails you, my high officers .. . who know not how to fight?” And he reminds them 
what makes a good reputation and what importance it has for esteem and social standing. 

The topic of honor and valor is thrown at the officers who came to congratulate their lord. A 
series of rhetorical questions and statements indicates the anger raging in Ramesses II. He reminds 

‘them first of the proper course of action from which honor comes,’? “Does not a man magnify 
himself in his city, when he has come home and has acted the brave in the presence of his Lord? 
Good is a name (won) through fighting then forward! A man is respected from old on account of his 
strong arm!” 

Valor is, however, also determined by reciprocity of deeds. So he reminds them that he has 
fulfilled his part of what he considered a social contract, 4 “Have I not done good to each one of you 
that you should abandon me alone in the midst of the battle?” 

Those who did not reciprocate the king’s gracious deed have perpetrated a most serious crime 
against their Lord. This elicits the question,” “How good is any one among you to be alive, namely 
the one who breathed the air (scil. took it easy) while I was alone!” Here is the last consequence of 
the committing of cowardice. Anyone who forsakes his goodly lord is not worth living, or in legal 
terms, commits a capital crime, forfeiting his life. Not to draw consequences from this failure of his 
troops, Ramesses I] sees damaging" to his own reputation, “What will men say in conversing when 
one hears it that you abandoned me alone with none other, and there came not to me a high officer, 
a captain, or a soldier to give me his hand, while I was fighting?” 

He not only reminds his military of his iron will, “Did you not know in your hearts that I am 
your wall of iron?” ”’ This sternness is contrasted with the intention to reward those who lived up to 
their obligation, namely his horses and his shield-bearer Menna, aside of his household staff. For his 


'P, 235. The partly broken continuation was restored by Gardiner as “their faces [turned away | at seeing what I had 
done.” It seems unlikely that the congratulators were ashamed at seeing Ramesses II's accomplishments. A more likely 
scenario would be that “their faces turned around while seeing what I had done,” i.e. they had inspected the quieted 
battleground. 

IP, 230; 

'2P. 253-254; cf. below p. 178. 

'8P, 255-257; cf. below p. 180 f. 

4P, 258-259; cf. below p. 181f. 

'P. 260-261; the rendering deviates from Gardiner’s “How lucky is he amongst you who lived at all, that one of you 
who breathed the air while I was alone!” 

'6P_ 263-266. 

BrP 2023 
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span of horses, Victory-in-Thebes and Mut-is-content he promises,!* “I will myself persist in my 
making them eat food in my presence every day when | am in my palace!” He does not detail the 
reward for his loyal followers, but the concern for his animals implies their splendid recompense, 
because they were at his side: “I found them—while My Majesty, desisted from bravery and 
strength, was overthrowing ‘hundreds of thousands’ by my strong arm!” 

To recapitulate the events of the evening following the day of the debacle of the Pre’-corps: 
after squashing the Hittite reconnaissance detachment Ramesses II returned to his camp, which he 
had left to join the melee when he had received the news about the panic of Pre’. The exact time is 
not specified, but it would seem appropriate to assume that most of the day had passed over the 
events affecting the Pre’-corps. It was thus presumably towards evening that officers from the main 
camp came to congratulate the Pharaoh on his military success. Those in the main camp, especially 

‘the members of the Amun-corps, might have learned about the events from the slowly arriving 
individual soldiers of the Pre’-corps. Ramesses II had apparently not requested their succour, and 
without orders the troops remained in the camp. Although Ramesses II had little reason to complain 
about the officers of the Amun-corps, he nevertheless vented on them his fury and disappointment 
with those troops who had so miserably panicked. The reason for his anger was their miserable 
failure to live up to their responsibilities in response to the benefits they had received. In his eyes, 
they were not only cowards, but first of all criminals, not worthy of being alive. It must have been a 
grinding experience for those officers who had come to congratulate their Lord. He was not 
interested in their compliments, but only infuriated about the cowardice of some of his troops. How 
this evening ended is not detailed, but it is not difficult to imagine how glad the officers were when 
they could leave their furious Lord and return to the main camp. 

The next morning, ie. day 11 of the third month of shemu, Ramesses II marshalled his troops in 
battle arrangement. There is no indication whatsoever that the Hittites had also marched up in 
fighting formation; on the contrary, there is no mention of the Hittites at all for this day.’ This does 
not exclude the possibility that Ramesses II called up his troops in full sight of the Hittites, especially 
their leader. When he claims,"! “I was ready to fight like an eager bull,” this should be seen as a 
reflection of the same anger he had displayed the evening before to the officers of the Amun-corps. 

After the troops were positioned in battle-array the Pharaoh appeared in full battle gear. And 
then he “entered into the ranks fighting like the pounce of a falcon.” It is generally assumed that 


'&P_ 270; cf. below p. 179; 191. 

'9P, 275-276; this differs from Gardiner, who closes the Pharaoh's speech with a dangling “Behold, I found them.” 

1°There is absolutely nothing in the record to justify Kitchen’s lively story “early next morning, Ramesses judged that it 
was his turn to take the main initiative. He rapidly marshalled his forces for battle and attacked the Hittites with all the fury 
that he could command.” 

1 P_ 278. 

HP 200. 


inp 
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Ramesses II was fighting the Hittites, despite the fact that they are never mentioned. Those affected 
by his fury are specified as “rebels” (sbiw). This is not a term for the opponents in open warfare, but 
denotes those who had trespassed the law by their actions.” Ramesses II is not too complimentary 
in referring to the Hittites. He calls them “the fallen ones of Khatti” and their leader, “the wretched 
Chief of Khatti.”'* However, he never applies to them morally denigrating designations such as 
“rebels.” On the other hand, he denoted those troops who had forsaken him through cowardice 
“criminals”! for not holding firm to the requirements of their life as soldiers. As only Ramesses II’s 
own military are denoted as having acted against morality and law, it is necessary to understand the 
term “rebels” as referring to them and not to the Hittites. In other words, Ramesses II “entered into 
the ranks fighting” his own soldiers, who had been marshalled in battle-order. 

That Ramesses II’s anger turned against those whom on the evening before he had declared 
unworthy of living,'* is corroborated by the further details about the happening. He describes” his 
rage as “my ray burned up the bodies of the rebels, one of them calling to his fellow, ‘Prepare your- 
selves! Guard yourselves! Approach him not!’. .. As for whoever goes to approach him, a breath of 
fire came to burn up his body.” It is, I think, quite transparent that this fire is a metaphor for 
Ramesses II’s rage against anybody who dared to cross his path to ask for pardon. 

When those trying to plead for mercy and forgiveness realized that nothing could placate the 
fury of their Lord, “thereupon they took their stand far off and did obeisance with their hands in 
front of me. Thereupon My Majesty prevailed against them and I killed among them and did not 
relax, they sprawling before my horses and lying flung down in their blood in one place.” This is a 
vivid description of the massacre Ramesses II carried out among those who had shown cowardice 
the day before, when they found themselves unexpectedly confronted with some Hittite chariots. 
What Ramesses II did constitutes the earliest attested case of that military practice known in Rome 
as decimatio,’” i.e. the killing of every tenth soldier as punishment for dastardliness in the face of the 
enemy. How long the punishment lasted and how many soldiers were affected by it we are not told. 


'’Merikare’ P. 26 is a good demonstration for the implicit moral evaluation; cf. also N.-C. Grimal, La Stéle triomp hale 
de Pifankh}y au Musée du Caire, MLIFAO CV, 1981, 110. 

Eg. P. 41; P. 54; B. 76, etc. 

'35See above p. 86. 

'86See above p. 99, 

’P. 284-289. Gardiner envisaged that “the frightened Hittites prefer to equate the protecting deity with the Memphite 
lioness Sakhme.” Why should Hittites think of an Egyptian deity? In B. 96 Ramesses’s rage against the “Khatti enemies” is 
compared with “Sakhme at the moment of her raging,” but not as part of a Hittite speech. 

“SP. 290-294. The doing of obeisance would be a most inappropriate activity for Hittite fighters. 

The classical reference to the institution of decimatio is, of course, in Cicero’s defense of Cluentius (cf. T.G. Hodge, 
Cicero, The Speeches (Loeb) 357) 128 “Our forefathers decided that if any gross breach of military discipline was committed 
by a number of persons, it should be visited on certain individuals after the drawing of lots, with the object, clearly that the 
warning might be felt by all, the punishment by a few.” While the term decimatio is rather late (Tacitus; History 1 37), the 
practice is attested as early as 471 B.C.; cf. Livy 2.59. 
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Although basically an internal event within the Pharaonic army, it nevertheless seems to have taken 
place in the open in such a fashion that Muwatallish and his army were cognizant of what was 
going on. 

The ruthless punishment Ramesses II inflicted on his own troops apparently impressed the 
Hittite ruler greatly. It inspired him to contact Ramesses II and to tell him about it,’ “You are 
Sutekh, Ba‘al in person. The dread of you is branded in the land of Khatti!” 

This first contact, apparently under the impact of Ramesses II’s action, was followed by 
Muwatallish’s dispatch of an “envoy bearing a letter in his hand.”'' The excerpt from the letter 
included in the Literary Record is either a verbatim transcription or an adaptation of the original 
text. The possibility of a fabrication is remote.'” If Muwatallish wrote in Egyptian, the idiosyncracies 
of Egyptian epistolography would find a simple explanation. During the late Eighteenth Dynasty 
Babylonian had been used as the diplomatic lingua franca,’ and an abrupt change would be 
strange. Thus it might be best to consider the letter a translation with simultaneous Egyptianizing.' 
This transpires especially in the use of formulas common in the official style, such as the acknowl 
edgement of Ramesses as “Son of Re’ who came forth from his body,” which contains a pun on the 
Pharaoh’s name, “Re*‘ has fashioned (ms) him.”'® A formula borrowed from the official phraseology 
is “He (i.e. Re’) has given to you all lands combined in one place” (P. 307). This seems to imply a 
recognition of the Pharaoh’s supremacy, which is hard to attribute to the Hittite ruler. It seems more 
likely that finely turned diplomatic language is used here, acknowledging that Ramesses II will be 
universally acknowledged as sovereign of his subjects. As far as Pre‘ has given the lands to 
Ramesses II, Muwatallish is willing to accept this as a basis for mutual recognition." 

The unchanged continuation of the status quo is the formula proposed by Muwatallish. To 
underline the seriousness of his proposal he juxtaposes it with the warning not to seek a one-sided 


'0P, 298-299. This first contact was apparently informal when compared with the ensuing second one. 

41P_ 300. It is not clear if and how much time elapsed between Ramesses’s decimatio and the official letter by 
Muwatallish. 

'? Gardiner, op. cit. 26 f. states that “the historical texts of the New Kingdom take pleasure in representing the Asiatic 
kings as writing to sue for peace.” At the same time he considers the “long verbatim quotation of the Hittite letter” unique. 

Helck, op. cit. 217 emphasizes the veracity of the quoted letter. 

'8What is preserved of the official correspondence between Ramesses II and the Hittite royal court makes it clear that 
it was conducted in Babylonian; cf. Elmar Edel, Agyptische Arzte und agyptische Medizin am hethitischen K6nigshof, 1976, 
11 ff.; about Babylonian as lingua franca, cf. Wilhelm Czermak, “Akten in Keilschrift und das Auswartige Amt des Pharaoh,” 
WZKM 51, 1948, 1-13. . 

'‘4'There were probably people at either Court able to write Babylonian, Egyptian or Hittite. As Muwatallish is ob- 
viously the proposing agent, it might have been a sign of politeness to use the recipient’s language. 

SP, 307. 

‘This comes out in the version K,, which pronounces “he has given to you your lands combined in one place.” Im- 
plicit is the request for a willingness on Ramesses II’s part to embrace this political necessity which took its ultimate form in 
the treaty between Ramesses II and Hattushilish. 
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solution in the form of supremacy, “Prevail not over us!”'’ And he points out that Ramesses II's 
might is well recognized by Khatti as a deterrent of rash moves on their part, “Behold, your might is 
great, and your strength is impressive on the land of Khatti!” 

To make his proposal for mutual recognition even more impressive, Muwatallish points out to 
Ramesses II that the only result of the military campaign was Pharaoh's killing of his own subjects. 
To make it poignant, he casts doubts about the usefulness of the entire enterprise in the rhetorical 
question, “Is it good that you kill your servants, your face savage towards them, and have no pity?!” 
And to make Ramesses II understand that he, Muwatallish, was aware of what went on, he adds, 
“See, you did spend yesterday killing hundreds of thousands,” meaning, of course, the decimatio 
inflicted on the soldiers of the Pre‘-corps.'™’ | 

And with this reminder of the uncertainties to be faced by a leader, he proceeds to propose an 
agreement on the basis of the status quo. He opens it with the argument that Ramesses II might have 
had some temporary success, but could he really expect to hold it? This is the essence of, “You have 
come today, but you have not left heirs.”'*' On the basis of the impossibility to secure a temporary 
success, Muwatallish suggests to Ramesses II, “Be not hard in your dealing, victorious King!” ? This 
address might have some irony to it, because the victory of Ramesses II was mostly over his own 
troops. Muwatallish sums up his proposition to Ramesses II with the adage, “Peace is better than 
fighting!”'*? suggesting that an agreement on the basis of the status quo would be to mutual 
advantage, removing the need for military preparedness and expense. And so he closes his offer 
with, “Give us (both) breath!” a diplomatic variation on the submission formula “to give breath,” 
here, however, applied to both parties. 

Muwatallish was apparently successful in his diplomatic move. It is noteworthy, however, that 
Ramesses I] does not respond individually, but that he rather summons the leaders of his military for 
consultation.’ Their participation is less an indication of democracy, than the reflection of a 


‘7P. 311. Although formulated as a negated imperative, the nuance of the suggestion is more along the line of “Don’t try 
to control us!” 

P, 312-313. Gardiner rendered phty.k dns.ti hr t3 n Ht3 “thy strength is heavy upon the land of Khatti.” 

MP, 314-315. 

EP 316; 

''P. 317. M. Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature 11 71 linked it with the preceding to“... and today you came back 
and left no heirs.” 

'*P. 319. The concern of the statement is the necessity of diplomatic negotiations. 

'®P. 320. The rendering follows Gardiner’s interpretation of Art. It emphasizes the result of the diplomatic relations in 
attaining the state of Art, which implies contentedness on both sides. 

For rdi t3w and its specific diplomatic meaning, see David Lorton, The Juridical T. erminology of International 
Relations in Egyptian Texts Through Dyn. XVIII, 1974, 136 ff. 

SP, 323-324: “Then My Majesty caused to be brought to me all the leaders of my infantry and my chariotry and all my 
high officers collected in one place.” 
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certain degree of influence of the military leaders in strategic matters.'° The reason for it is most 
probably the immediate impact such decisions would have on their personal fortunes. The participa- 
tion in warfare was not so much an outflow of civic duty, but had more the character of a joint effort 
for mutual advantage.'” The personal gains to be made in warfare were of direct personal concern 
for those who had signed up as soldiers.'** Ramesses II not only instructs his leading officers, but 
“caused them to hear these words which the wretched Chief of Khatti had written to me.”'” Their 
universal reaction is “Exceedingly good is peace, O Sovereign our Lord!”'® Their peaceful attitude 
outdoing their possible drive for booty might in part be inspired by the miserable showing the Pre’ 
corps had made. They not only praise peace, but also reassure the Pharaoh that his accepting 
Muwatallish’s proposal would in no way tarnish his reputation: “There is no blame in reconciliation 
when you make it.”'*! Such a move to end the hostility would be fully honorable, because it would 
be voluntary and not due to a defeat. To stress their point, they reassure the Pharaoh, “who can 
withstand you on the day of your wrath.”'” 

It is only after this assurance that his reputation is without any blemish in the eyes of his soldiers 
that Ramesses II accepts the proposal of Muwatallish. He specifically orders the acceptance of the 
disengagement as suggested:'° “Then My Majesty gave command to hearken to his words,” Le. 
those sent to him by Muwatallish. Upon this settlement, Ramesses II turned southwards without 


'56R amesses II had also called in the military leaders when he discovered that Muwatallish was already stationed at 
Kadesh; see above p. 84f. 

'S7 A.R. Schulman, op. cit. 76 f. has demonstrated that the ancient Egyptian military organization was based on draft as 
well as on voluntary service. The mercenaries as professional soldiers are a major group among the latter, especially because 
of their foreign extraction. Although the existence of foreign mercenaries can be traced to the Old Kingdom, major aspects of 
their employment remain obscure. They concern the particulars of employment, but also the potential political clout of this 
social group; cf. Jiirgen von Beckerath, Tanis und Theben, Ag. Forsch. 16, 1951, 56 ff. 

‘The wealth a man could amass as a professional soldier is well demonstrated by the early Eighteenth Dynasty auto- 
biographical texts of the Ahmoses at El Kab (Urk. IV 11; 38, 14-39, 3). The economic side of warfare transpires in the 
awarding of the “gold for bravery.” A capture or killing of an enemy was done on behalf of the King as military master. He 
could either award the spoil to the soldier or could pay him for it as compensation. It is, of course, the same concept 
underlying the awarding of medals or other military decorations, which once had a predominantly material value. Cf. Claude 
Vandersleyen, Les Guerres d'Amosis, 1971, 41 ff.; Hilde von Deines, ‘Das Gold der Tapferkeit,” ZAS 79, 1954, 83 ff. 

'9P, 326. 

'P. 328. The term used is again Art “accord” as in Muwatallish’s proposal. 

''P, 329. The word rendered “reconciliation” is htp, which seems to convey a somewhat different nuance than Art; its 
stress is on quietness rather than on mutuality. 

'2P, 330; Gardiner took the passage prospectively, following B. Gunn, Studies in Egyptian Syntax 56, as “for who shall 
withstand (?) thee on the day of thy wrath?”, while Kitchen, op. cit. 62 sees it as “evident that his forces had no stomach for 
any further immediate clash with the Hittites.” As there is no anticipated “day of wrath,” the interpretation as an aspect of 
ability seems preferable. 

'©P, 331. The reference to Muwatallish’s proposal makes sure that the notion of abandoning was not Ramesses II’s idea, 
but that he accepted it upon the advice and the suggestion of his soldiers. 
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conducting any warfare. There is no indication if a meeting between the two rulers took place, or if 
any formal agreement was signed.' 

In the return march two parts are distinguished, namely those through foreign territory, i.e. not 
recognizing the Pharaoh, and his own land. The first one was accomplished without incident,'® for 
“the strength of His Majesty protected his army, and all the foreign countries gave praise to his 
goodly face.” The point where “Egypt” was reached successfully is specified as ‘“Pi:-Ramesse- 
miamun-Great-of- Victories.” Although it might be tempting to identify this place as the Ramesses- 
town in the northeastern Delta, at modern Qantir,' it should be seen in the framework of the 
“empire” rather than the specific geography of Egypt. In the move towards Kadesh,'* “Ra‘messes- 
miamun, the town which is in the Valley of the Cedar” was specified as the northernmost point of 
the Pharaonic domain, before the advance into foreign territory began. The identification of the 
place is not certain, except that it was apparently the northern border-point of the Pharaonic 
empire. A location in the Bega Valley is most probable, and an equation with modern Ba‘albegq in 
the watershed of the Bega Valley is tempting, if not probable.'” 

It would seem that the Literary Record intentionally conflated two geographical specifications, 
one concerning the point where Ramesses II entered into his domain, the other the Delta residence, 
where he received the congratulations of his subjects, expressed by the gods of the country “coming 
to him worshipping and saying, ‘Welcome, our beloved son . . .’”!” It is an expression of their 
acceptance of Ramesses II’s accord with Muwatallish as an honorable act.!”! 

Reviewing the account of the events at Kadesh, the coherence of the records is striking. 
Although offering differences in the formulation, especially as far as length and complexity are 
concerned, they conform in substance. Disregarding the religio-moral discourse embedded in the 


'* Kitchen, ibid. assumed that the settlement was against Ramesses II’s wish and was only the result of the military needs 
of the day. According to his view “he disdained any treaty that compromised his claims to Qadesh and Amurrtu, but agreed to 
desist from any further conflict this time.” ; 

'® P, 336-337. There is certainly nothing to support Goetze’s claim (op. cit. 254) that the Hittites “pursued the retreating 
Egyptians.” 

SP S38: 

67 Gardiner, op. cit. 59 saw it as “the Delta Residence of Ramesses II at Tanis or according to some at Kantir.” The 
identification of the Ramesside Residence at Qantir can be considered definitive, due to the work of Labib Habachi, 
ASAE 52, 1954, 443 ff.; John van Seters, The Hyksos, A New Interpretation, 1966, 127-151; Manfred Bietak, Tell el-Dab‘a I, 
1975, 179 ff. 

"SP. 35; Gardiner, op. cit. 16 saw it as a town rather recently founded by Ramesses II, or else renamed by him. A similar 
view was taken by Helck, op. cit. 208. 

‘See Kuschke, op. cit. 27 f., who pointed out that a bronze-age settlement existed at Ba‘lbek. If the Pharaonic border 
was located at some time at Ba‘lbek this would explain the later significance of the place; cf. also Michael Green, CdE LVIII, 
1983, 47-51. 

WPA. 

'" The divine approval of the political development finds its expression in their reward for the King as “they gave to him 
millions of Sed-festivals forever on the throne of Re‘.” 
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longest version,'” the reporting of the events is consistent and offers no improbabilities. Of course, 
there are those idiosyncracies of royal Ramesside inscriptions which modern stylistic paucity rejects 
or considers bombastic, if not untruthful.!” But disregarding a certain amount of flowery embellish- 
ment, there is every reason to consider the account factual. 

Once this step is taken, very much to the benefit of understanding the events at Kadesh, three 
aspects are paramount. One is that no battle ever took place. Second, that Ramesses II conducted a 
decimatio among his troops as punishment for the dastardliness of the Pre-corps when it panicked 
at the unexpected appearance of a Hittite chariot host on a reconnaissance mission. Third, that 
Muwatallish, impressed by the sternness of Ramesses II’s handling of his own troops, proposed a 
disengagement on the basis of a mutual recognition of the political status guo in the Levant, a pro- 
posal which Ramesses II accepted after consultation with his officers as an honorable solution, after 
which both combatants returned to their home. . 

The old discussion about whether Ramesses II could have held his own against the Hittites at 
Kadesh, or if his extensive accounts about it are an attempt to whitewash the King by turning a 
defeat into a stand-off finds a very simple solution. There never was a battle in the sense of a full 
scale fighting confrontation of the army led by Ramesses II and that of Muwatallish. It is in some 
ways an anti-event, inasmuch as both sides had prepared themselves for a showdown. 

The honor of Ramesses II, about which he is so much concerned when he accepts Muwatallish’s 
proposal, is indeed untarnished. The peaceful disengagement of the two “superpowers” of their day 
at Kadesh is, however, more than an incident in ancient history. To fathom its full significance, 
two further questions have to be posed and an answer to be sought. One is, why Muwatallish was 
interested in making peace with the Pharaoh, an attitude which culminated in the agreement for 
mutual assistance between Ramesses II and Muwatallish’s second successor Hattusilis II sixteen 
years later. The other is to find out the reasons which inspired Ramesses II to publish the account 
about the events at Kadesh as extensively as he did. 

It is not surprising to find scholars taking sides with the historical figures in their field of study. 


39 66 


In the eyes of the Hittitologist Goetze" after “fierce fighting” “the Hittites remained masters of the 


battle-field.” Was Muwatallish giving away his chance to establish himself as lord of the Levant and 
to forestall any further aspirations of the young Pharaoh to expand his realm? Although Rames- 
ses II had some success in his effort to halt the panic which had beset the division of Pre’, as well as 


'2See below p. 139 ff. 

'® Much of what is considered boastfulness in the Ramesside inscriptions is due to a lack of proper investigation. In the 
political language stock phrases had developed with rather specific technical connotations, which only a synoptic study could 
recover. 

'4Op. cit. 254. Similarly Helck, op. cit. 217 who assumed that Ramesses retreated before the Hittites trying to 
reorganize his campaign in the region of Upe, i.e. near Damascus. 
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to rebuke the reconnoitering host of Hittite chariots, there is no justification in assuming that the 
“Hittite chariotry had been severely mauled.”' We have tried to show that the actual fighting was 
hardly more than a minor, though serious, skirmish, resulting from the chance impact a reconnais- 
sance foray had had on the marching troops of the Pre’-corps. Contrary to widely-held views,!” it 
had not been planned as a “surprise attack.” Nor did the ensuing melee result in the involvement of 
the gross of the two armies. Muwatallish and the bulk of his forces never joined in the fighting.’” 
The same applies to Ramesses’s forces.'* The Amun-corps was busily setting up camp; the division 
of Ptah was a day's distance from the site; the Pre‘-corps had largely taken to flight when they saw 
‘some Hittite chariots; and the fourth division arrives only in the later part of the day, enabling some 
of its leaders to partake in the fighting. Despite the lengthy record, this was not a battle fully 
involving the'two opposing parties.'” » 

Nevertheless, Muwatallish makes an offer to desist from further hostilities and to end the 
confrontation before it could develop any further. His move is as surprising as is its acceptance by 
Ramesses II, who, without any further belligerent action, leads his troops back to the Pharaonic 
realm. 

That Ramesses IJ marched via Damascus (Aba-Upi) as Edel'® suggested on the basis of 
KUB XXI 17 1 15 seems rather unlikely. Such a move would have led the Pharaonic army into a 
potentially dangerous position, aside of its need to cross the Anti-Lebanon.'*' The Egyptian text 
rather suggests that Ramesses II re-entered his realm in the Bega‘ Valley, which would have been 
the shortest and most appropriate way to carry out the disengagement.'” 


'*R.O. Faulkner, The Rise of the Nineteenth Dynasty (CAH”’) 228. Gardiner, op. cit. 56 thought that “the losses of the 
Hittites were very serious,” while Kitchen is even more detailed in estimating the outcome of the encounter. According to 
him “the Egyptians had two divisions (Amun, Re) badly mauled, two divisions (Ptah, Seth) intact, plus the support-force. The 
Hittites had two massive infantry-formations intact, but must have lost heavily on chariotry.” 

'% See above p. 89 f. 

'"He apparently followed the unfolding of the original reconnaissance operation (P. 143-144) and when it ran into 
trouble dispatched succour (P. 147 ff.). The location of his observation place is not specified. As the action occurred pre- 
sumably southwest of Kadesh, its observation would have been blocked by the town if Muwatallish had remained in his camp 
at Old-Kadesh. In addition, the distance of this camp from the scene of action makes it doubtful if any observation would 
have been possible. It is thus tempting to envisage Muwatallish watching from the town walls, but there is nothing in the text 
to support it. 

Aside of the original Hittite reconnaissance troops and the hastily arranged support party made up of the leaders in 
Muwatallish’s personal retinue, no other Hittite formations participated in the fight. 

The frequently voiced opinions about the troop involvements disregard the fact that the events on the second day 
happened without Hittite participation. 

'” A “battle” requires the full participation of opposing armies. In addition, it presupposes a formerly announced place 
and time for the meeting, which was to be decisive. 

'ZA 49, 1950, 212; he was followed by Goetze, op. cit. 254 and Helck, op. cit. 207. 

'*!'The only available route would have been through the northern Beq‘a-Valley past Ba‘lbek to modern Riyad and from 
there across the Anti-Lebanon, a most roundabout way for someone planning to get to Egypt! 

'® The notion of a Hittite pursuit would be in blatant disregard for the disengagement proposed by Muwatallish. There 
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As the latter was a proposal by Muwatallish'® with the aim of “peaceful coexistence,” to use a 
modern term, instead of belligerency, it would seem unlikely that it entailed political sacrifices for 
Ramesses II. It would have been an unacceptable proposition for him to abandon political territorial 
control without having taken a stand on the battleground.“ This is an even more necessary con- 
clusion when taking Ramesses’s stance about valor and honor before his troops into consideration.'® 
After having chided them for their cowardice in the sight of the enemy, he certainly could not 
engage in a retreat leading to a loss of political dominion. It results from these reflections that 
Ramesses I] could not have lost control over Amurru as a result of the events at Kadesh.'® Although 
Muwatallish removed Bente-shina as prince of Amurru and replaced him which Shapilish,'*’ this 
does not imply any radical change in the political allegiances of Amurru. Ramesses II campaigned in 
Amurrtu three years after Kadesh,'** a sign that the situation there was fluid and not fully determined 
by the Kadesh events. 

It is quite clear that the concern for Amurru could not have inspired Muwatallish to suggest a 
military disengagement to Ramesses II. Such a proposal had to have advantages for both parties in 
order to be attractive. The main reason for Muwatallish’s move appears to have been his concern 
with the Assyrians as well as the situation in the North.’ Adad-nirari had eliminated Khanigalbat, 
which had served as buffer; '!%° as a result, the Euphrates had become the delineation between the 
Hittite and Assyrian power blocs. A more immediate danger affected the northern border of the 
Hittites. The Kaska had taken the administrative center of Khakpish, requiring urgent action.’ If 
the internal tensions in the Hittite domain had already prevailed at the time of the Kadesh confronta- 
tion, or were rather a subsequent development, is unclear. At any rate, Muwatallish had very good 
political reasons to seek a disengagement with Ramesses IT in order to be free to address problems 
considered of greater potential than the advantages.to be gained from an all-out war with the 
Pharaoh. 

For Ramesses [J the question was somewhat different. There are no available indications point- 


is no reason to doubt this information. On the contrary, the close ties between the Hittites and Ramesses II only two decennia 
later would not have been possible if the standoff at Kadesh had been followed by a breach of the agreement to disengage. 

‘© Helck’s thesis that Muwatallish’s letter to Ramesses II “natiirlich war es nicht ein Friedensangebot, sondern in 
Einklang mit der damaligen Sitte die Ankiindigung des Kampftages” lacks any support whatsoever. 

‘The rules of battle are an extension of those followed in the individual agon. Only one antagonist could theoretically 
survive, which is reflected in the term skr-‘n “a live slain-one” for a prisoner of war; for the rules of the duel, cf. my 
forthcoming discussion in JARCE 21. 

Cf. P. 253 ff.; see also p. 153 ff. 

'® It is generally assumed that Amurru became part of the Hittite sphere of interest as a result of the Kadesh events, but 
it is more likely that Amurru remained as a kind of buffer between the super-powers. 

'8’ Goetze, op. cit. 254. 

18 For the events of Year 8, see Helck, op. cit. 219 f£.; Martin Noth, ZDPV 64, 1941, 52 ff. 

'® See Goetze, ibid. 
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ing to external political problems in the Pharaonic realm. Nubia seems fully under control and no 
military campaign is known to have been conducted there.'” It is true that Ramesses II left an 
inscription at the Nahr el-Kalb in his fourth year,” but this text might rather be viewed as a prepara- 
tion for the Kadesh campaign the next year. There is warfare again in his eighth year,'™ but it took 
place well within the previously established Pharaonic domain. The conclusion can only be that 
Ramesses IJ was not endangered by international developments, but was rather beset by domestic 
problems. Two areas had their particular impact. One is in connection with the gigantic state-con- 
trolled economy; the other concerns the military establishment. The way Ramesses II is concerned 


‘in the Heliopolis stela of Year 8'% with the payment and working conditions of craftsmen could 


suggest major difficulties in Egypt. However, the text is several years after Kadesh and might reflect 
consequences rather than causes of Ramesses’s acceptance of Muwatallish’s proposal. His control of 
the military establishment was less than complete.’ Although Ramesses II chides his cowardly 
soldiers in the strongest terms'® in addition to inflicting a decimatio on them as the severest punish- 
ment possible, this cannot conceal the reluctance of the bulk of the military to serve him without 


‘reservations; the various references he makes in addressing the military indicates a degree of self- 


interest which made them a dubious asset in the imperial politics.’ His predecessor Sety I had 
already had to take forceful action against members of the military establishment in which the 
Hapiru ought to be recognized.” Some of the later actions in the Palestinian area might be efforts to 
subdue insurrections.” It is also at this time that the recruiting of Helladic mercenaries is dramatically 
increased,” a move which was probably intended to establish a counter-force to the increasingly 


'® Goetze, op. cit. 255. 

'* Goetze, ibid. 

'2Cf. Torgny Save-Sdéderbergh, Agypten und Nubien, 1941, 171 f.; Faulkner, op. cit. 230. 

‘3 Cf. Schmidt, Ramesses [1 27. 

™ Schmidt, op. cit. 30; Helck, op. cit. 219 f.; Faulkner, op. cit. 228; Kitchen, op. cit. 68. 

''5 Cf. Wolfgang Helck, Wirtschaftsgeschichte des alten Agypten (HdO), 1975, 202. 

'® Cf. Schmidt, op. cit. 30 f.; Kitchen, Ramesside Inscriptions U1 360-362. 

'” The “military establishment” should be understood only as reference to the professional soldiers, particularly those of 
foreign extraction and not in regard to draftees. Although the knowledge about titles and functions in the military has been 
greatly expanded, we still know little about the social and legal aspects of the profession. 

''8See aboye p. 99 ff. 

'® Particularly indicative are the references to individual dwellings of the soldiers and the chariotry, as well as Rames- 
ses II’s claim to have satisfied their requests (P. 181). It is also important to note that Ramesses II apparently improved the 
material support of his military (P. 175). 

Kitchen, Ramesside Inscriptions I 16. Much has been written about the Hapiru; for a synopsis, cf. LA II 952 ff. 

'The storming of Ascalon is more likely the consequence of an insurrection than a bedouin take-over, as Helck, 
Beziehungen 223 assumes. It occurred either in conjunction with the campaign along the coast, depicted otherwise on the 
north tower of the First Pylon in the Ramesseum; cf. Helck, op. cit. 219 ff.; Kitchen, Ramesside Inscriptions Il 148 f.; or it 
might have happened as late as Year 17/18 of Ramesses II; cf. Schmidt, op. cit. 179 f. 

@ According to the Tanis II Rhetorical Stela (Kitchen, op. cit. 290, 2) “the heart-changed Sherden, whom one did not 
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unreliable traditional military establishment which consisted to a considerable degree of people of 
Semitic background.”® If and to what degree this trend to increase and variegate the use of mer- 
cenaries had affected Egypt cannot be determined with the available sources; nevertheless, the 
dubious loyalty of the military establishment was apparently a major factor with which Ramesses II 
had to deal. 

The events at Kadesh were a telltale demonstration of the problem, and Ramesses II, realizing 
the frailness of his support, was probably not loath to forego further testing of it. Muwatallish’s offer 
thus provided him with an opportunity to avoid any further unpleasant surprises such as he had 
experienced at Kadesh. How uncertain Ramesses II’s control over the military was is demonstrated 
by his careful consultation of them before accepting Muwatallish’s offer.** The moral question if 
such a move would be honorable he could certainly have decided by himself,”” especially after the 
cowardly performance of some of the troops. It seems rather that he is concerned with the possible 
fallout, if the major war effort he had instigated would fizzle without any chance of personal enrich- 
ment for the military.” Having their consent, Ramesses II was under no obligation to provide the 
soldiers with opportunities to gain riches. This also freed him from immediate pressure and provided 
him with a possible chance to reorganize the military. . 

When seen this way the ending of the confrontation and the ensuing disengagement was at- 
tractive for Muwatallish and Ramesses II, though for different reasons. While external pressures 
against his domain were the Hittite king’s concern, the unsettled domestic situation was foremost for 
the Pharaoh. The reduction of these problems was more on their minds than any territorial question. 

That the disengagement was advantageous for both parties is apparent from the further develop- 
ment of their relationship. Fifteen years after Kadesh Ramesses II enters a full-fledged agreement of 
mutual assistance with Hattushilish I, the second successor of Muwatallish.”” It was a milestone in 


understand to fight since ever, they came with their minds controlled” is an indication for the expanding presence of Mediter- 
raneans in the military establishment. The passage was misunderstood by Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens und Vorderasiens 
zur Agdis, 1979, 132 and also by Kitchen, Pharaoh Triumphant 40 f. 

*® The motives behind the increasing use of Mediterranean mercenaries have never been investigated. Beginning with 
the Twentieth Dynasty considerations of equipment might have been significant; it is the time mercenaries with iron weapons 
are induced into the Pharaonic service. Prior to this time, the overriding interest appears to have been an effort to diversify 
the ethnic composition of the military establishment as much as possible. The traditional division in Nubians and Levantines 
might not have sufficed, when in the late Eighteenth Dynasty people from the northern Mediterranean begin to appear; cf. 
von Beckerath, op. cit. 56 ff.; Helck, op. cit. 133 ff. 

24See above p. 103 f. 

*The fact that some relatives of Muwatallish had been killed by Ramesses II in his fight with the support party might 
have provided the basis on which Muwatallish was able to propose a disengagement. It provided the kind of loss of life which 
was a prerequisite for an honorable settlement of the issue between the two kings. 

Tt is probably with good reason that Ramesses IJ stresses his munificence in bringing riches to his military, who had 
been poor when he became King; cf. further above p. 99. 

20'See the excellent analysis provided by Schmidt, op. cit. 111 ff. different from the wild speculations proferred by 
Kitchen, op. cit. 74 ff; cf. also A.R. Schulman, JSSE'A 8, 1978, 112 ff. 
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the increasingly closer relations between the two courts. In his thirty-fourth year Ramesses II 
marries Hattushilish’s daughter, and a visit to Egypt by the Hittite ruler is planned.”* That it did not 
materialize was due to the sudden death of Hattushilish, an event which left a lasting impact on 
Ramesses IT.” 

The review of the events making up the “Battle of Kadesh” did not produce an apparent reason 
for the publicity accorded them. It was first of all no battle in the precise sense of the word. The 
maximum that happened was a skirmish in which some Pharaonic troops performed in an inglorious 
manner. Of course, Ramesses II acted gallantly in the face of an emergency, but this was still no 
‘major battle. Nevertheless, the “Battle of Kadesh” is without question the most extensively advertised 
event of ancient Near Eastern history.’"” 

In order to tackle the causes for this publicity we have to review what can be gathered about 
its geographical distribution and its timing. Although the “Battle of Kadesh” is displayed in ten 
copies on public buildings,” the actual distribution is restricted to five temples located at Abydos, 
Karnak, Luxor, Abu Simbel, and the King’s mortuary temple on the Theban West Side, i.e. the 
Ramesseum. They are, indeed, the major buildings set up by Ramesses II, and their erection might 
very well be directly related with the display of the “Battle.” If there were once additional representa- 
tions is a moot question in view of the lack of any evidence, supporting or excluding. There seems, 
nevertheless, a marked emphasis on demonstrating the issue, as well as the Pharaoh’s presence 
altogether, in the Theban region.*” 

Of even greater significance seems to be the time range that can be established for the carving 
of the different scenes. In all instances the King’s personal name is R-mass ( Onn ), Le. that form 
which is typical for the King’s early reign.** While the fifth regnal year in which the Kadesh standoff 
happened is the unquestionable date post quem for the composition as well as the display, the 
period for the making is more difficult to establish. The royal Prenomen changed in Year 17, with 
the King’s stela once set up at Beth-Shan?" as the earliest instance in which both name forms occur 


“There is nothing in the available records which would support Kitchen, op. cit. 90 f. in his assumption that Hattushilish 
visited Egypt; see also Helck, Beziehungen Agyptens zu Vorderasien 231; Elmar Edel, MDOG 92, 1960, 15; idem, Agyptische 
Arzte und agyptische Medizin am hethitischen KGnigshof 27 ff. 

20See Goedicke, BES 3, 1981, 42. 

*Not even Classical Antiquity can offer an equally advertised political event. The battle against the Amazons falls, of 
course, outside the historical realm. 

71 See Dr. Spalinger’s discussion above, p. 6 f. 

*2 Despite the massive presence of Ramesses II’s monuments in the Theban region, the King’s main residence was 
unquestionably at Qantir. If he came to Upper Egypt more frequently than the official occasions at which his presence was 
required, cannot be determined. The extensive building activity at Thebes can be seen as an effort to compensate the town 
for the abserice of the royal Court, which had its economic repercussions; cf. von Beckerath, op. cit. 59 ff. 

*8 For the differentiation in the spelling of the King’s name, see K.A. Kitchen, “Aspects of Ramesside Egypt,” Acts of 
the First International Congress of Egyptology, 1979, 383 ff.; Anthony J, Spalinger, “Historical Observations on the Military 
Reliefs of Abu Simbel and other Ramesside Temples in Nubia, JEA 66, 1980, 95 ff. 

*4 Kitchen, Ramesside Inscriptions II 150-151; Jaroslav Cerny, Ereiz-Israel 5, 158, 75*-82*. The arrangement of the 
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intermingled. Only for the display in the Ramesseum are there available some additional indications 
for a dating. The “Bulletin” is stated there on the rear face of the north tower of Pylon I;”5 on the 
same building is also a listing of towns Ramesses II captured in Syria in his eighth regnal year. This 
points to a decoration of this part of the King’s mortuary temple in the King’s ninth year. A close 
relation between the Kadesh account (Poem) and the King’s military foray into “Asia,” specifically 
into Moab, prevails in the Luxor temple’s forecourt.”"* The date of the campaign is not ascertained, 
but a date prior to year 10 seems likely.”” A similar date has been proposed for the decoration of the 
Great Hall in the Abu Simbel temple of Ramesses II.’" 

The emerging concurrence of the various displays of the “Battle of Kadesh” points to an effort 
coordinated by the Crown to publicize this topic in the southern part of the realm, with a marked 
emphasis on Thebes. In all instances a date somewhat prior to Year 10 can be established or appears 
likely. Such a date concurs with the colophon of Pap. Sallier IT, the major copy of the “Poem” 
preserved on papyrus. This date agrees remarkably well with all other indications about the pub- 
licizing of the event. It should be placed at the very end of Ramesses II’s first decade, i.e. in the later 
ninth and also the tenth year of his reign. 

The record, as discussed separately by Dr. Spalinger,”° cannot spread over an extended period 
of time. Everything rather suggests that in his ninth year Ramesses II decided to publicize the 
“Battle of Kadesh.” Although the actual event was by then four years past, it seems unlikely that he 
could have expected his subjects to have forgotten the event. As discussed earlier, there had never 
been a “battle” in the sense of a decisive showdown with the Hittites. On the contrary, the only 


numeral poses a problem as it has {on ira) ;, thus suggesting a reading “Year 18”; cf. Schmidt, op. cit. 36 f. “8” is traditionally 
arranged, in two parallel lines, which is certainly not the case here, neither in the upper nor in the lower tier. Uneven numbers, 
such as “5” or “7” are usually divided in such a fashion that the upper tier has one more stroke than the lower one. As 
Schmidt, op. cit. 180, note 145, has pointed out, the presumed reading “18” on the Palestinian basalt stela is not as clear as 
Kitchen insists. A squeeze taken with the gracious permission of Dr. D. O’Connor allows the following evaluation: The 
intended arrangement was *(1'\'' but the second stroke in the lower tier could not be placed in the intended spot; as a result it 
was placed as addition to the lower tier, so that the arrangement became A! " Consequently, it should be read “Year 17,” the 
same year from which we have a graffito in the Theban Tomb of Hty (TT 311), now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art; for 
its attribution to “| Paser son of| the High Priest of Amun,” see Kitchen, “ Aspects of Ramesside Egypt,” Acts Ist ICE, 386. See 
further the Addendum on p. 121 below. 

* Cf. the diagram in Kitchen, Ramesside Inscriptions UI 127; 148 f. 

48 Kitchen, op. cit. 179. 

"Cf. K.A. Kitchen, “Some Light on the Asiatic Wars of Ramesses II,” JEA 50, 1964, 47 ff.; 68 £; A.R. Schulman, 
JSSEA 8, 1977, 125 £. wants to date other Asiatic campaigns between Year 11 and 18, but Yurco, /SSEA 8, 1977, 70 questions 
their authenticity. 

*’Spalinger, JEA 66, 1980, 83 ff.; 99; against the date in the fourth decade proposed by Louis A. Christophe, “Les 
Temples d’Abou Simbel et la famille de Ramsés IJ,” B/E 38, 1965, 107 ff. The early date is held also by Kitchen, Pharaoh 
Triumphant 64 ff. 

"Cf. below p. I 15. 

See above p. 25 ff. 
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major outcome of the event was a number of Pharaonic soldiers killed,” not by the enemy, but by 
Ramesses II as punishment for the cowardliness displayed at Kadesh. 

This did not bring the Pharaoh’s military aspirations to a halt. On the contrary, Ramesses II 
conducts military campaigns practically every year. He conquers Dapur and Askalon”? and wages 
war in Moab,” east of the Dead Sea. None of these actions, however, is a foray into what could be 
considered the Hittite sphere of interest. Especially the unprecedented campaign into Moab suggests 
that Ramesses II directed his military expansions into areas where there was no possible conflict 


with the Hittites. It would seem unlikely that this was motivated by fear, because there had not 


been a military showdown between the two superpowers of those days. A more likely reason would 
seem that the accord reached between him and Muwatallish the day after the decimatio at Kadesh 
was more substantial than a temporary disengagement. From the apparent non-belligerence following 
it, the assumption of a full treaty between the two rulers appears inescapable; it would serve as basis 
for the treaty of Year 21 between Hattushilish and Ramesses II." 

Ramesses not only pursued extensive military activity in the Levant, he also advertised those 
actions extensively. The reports can be found in Luxor in close conjunction with the display on the 
“Battle of Kadesh.””* This association is striking, as the tenor of the actions is so thoroughly dif- 
ferent. While the Levantine campaign records focus on military accomplishments, this does not hold 
true for the Kadesh report. The long record, especially the “Bulletin” with its lengthy text, empha- 
sizes the untrustworthiness of the military; it is only by the personal succour of the god Amun 
that the King was saved from disaster. The display of Kadesh serves as a contrast to the King’s later 
accomplishments. 

When considering the two topics as part of one integrated statement, a number of insights can 
be gained. At a certain point in his reign Ramesses IJ wanted to demonstrate his military abilities as 


“The total number of casualties was probably around one hundred, half Hittites and half Egyptians. The Hittite 
casualties were among the two chariot detachments, and included a number of distinguished personalities. The Record 
(R. 23-39) lists 17 dignitaries; for the list, cf. Helck, Beziehungen 217 f. Considering that Hittite chariots held three men, a 
casualty figure of 50 seems reasonable. As for the Egyptians, some losses were undoubtedly sustained among the panicking 
Pre‘-soldiers, while others died by Ramesses II’s own hand. 

*»For the campaign in Year 8, cf. Helck, op. cit. 219; Martin Noth, ZDPV 64, 1941, 52 ff.; for the date, cf. also 
Spalinger, JEA 66, 1980, 96. 

See K.A. Kitchen, JEA 50, 1964, 62 ff.; idem, Pharaoh Triumphant 67. The operations in Moab have no date attached 
to them but are considered to have occurred before year 10 (p. 68). Spalinger, ibid. assigns them to “Years 11-15 (?).” 

*“While there was certainly no Hittite interest in Moab, equally puzzling is what could have inspired Ramesses II to 
conduct military operations in this region. Kitchen, JEA 50, 1964, 65 ff. has put all spurious evidence together which concerns 
the Shosu, i.e. bedouin land. The region could not pose any threat to the Pharaonic realm. No economic resources in this area 
are known which could have inspired efforts to control it. 

225See above p. 106. 

°B. Porter and R. Moss, Topographical Bibliography: II. Theban Temples, 1972, 333 f.; 334 f.; cf. also Kitchen, 
Ramesside Inscriptions I 126; 179. 
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contrasted with the failure of some troops at Kadesh. We do not know enough about the Pharaonic 
military organization to decide if the display of the “Battle of Kadesh” reflected some ulterior. 
motives in specific military “regions.””’ Although there is an emphasis on the King’s personal 
prowess which cannot be overlooked, as well as the implicit claim of divine support by Amun, the 
other theme evolving from the account is Ramesses’s severity in handling dastardly soldiers.”* As a 
theme it is not particularly appealing, especially when seen as an effort towards a “permanent” 
record.”’ The event at the time of its advertising was already several years past, so that there was 
little cause to reiterate the events of the day following the skirmish at Kadesh between a Hittite 
- reconnaissance detachment and the Pre‘-corps, unless the nature of the actions was still pertinent. It 
follows that at the time the “Battle of Kadesh” was advertised in Karnak and Luxor Ramesses II 
thought it necessary to point out his previous severe handling of troops by conducting a decimatio. 
If we understand the implicit threat correctly, there must have been unrest in the military (and 
possibly also some civilian) establishment and doubts about the total loyalty of its members towards 
the Pharaoh.”’ When seen in this way the emphasis on his military accomplishments, displayed in 
proximity with it, takes on a clearer dimension. Ramesses [I is willing and able to lead his troops, but 
he also demands their loyal following. 

From what could be garnered about the motives which led to the advertising of the “Battle of 
Kadesh,” especially in the Theban area, it was a carefully calculated move. It is, indeed, significant 


27To reflect on the possibilities of regional application is a mute speculation as long as there is no evidence to use as 
basis. As the professional soldiers would have been under the King’s personal authority, they would not fall under the nome 
administration. The existence of subdivisions in a military administration has not been investigated as far as Egypt is con- 
cerned; it appears that professional soldiers were settled in garrisons; cf. Helck, Wirtschaftsgeschichte 217 ff.; idem LA IV 
134 f. The existence of military provinces has been. suggested by S. Yeivin, “The Third District in Tuthmosis III’s List of 
Palestino-Syrian Towns,” JEA 36, 1950, 51 ff. 

228See above p. 101 f. 

29Tt is one of the axioms of Egyptology that ancient Egypt had no real notion of history. The formulation of history as a 
recurrent feast dominated by ritualistic aspects is widely held. The lack of the perspective available to some degree to the 
ancient Greeks, and excessively pursued by modern man with his unparalleled detachment in time, is, of course, in part 
responsible. Without the possibility of separating for the observer of a past event its evaluation has its limits. Nevertheless, 
there was the awareness of a future time in the New Kingdom, which is the prerequisite for historic retrospection. Rames- 
ses II is concerned in his dialogue with Amun about the reaction of future men (P. 108). This deliberation about future 
opinions equals the providing of an account of an event in the way Ramesses II wanted it to be seen. He had nothing to report 
to Amun after he had held his long dialogue with the god during the battle. It could be assumed that the god remembered 
what happened. Thus the Kadesh account should be seen under predominantly secular auspices; cf. also John van Seters, In 
Search of History, 1984, 153 ff. 

The apparent concentration of the Kadesh account in its full form including the description of the punishment meted 
out to the troops in the Theban region suggests, that it was not only aimed at the military, whose presence in the southern 
capital was probably limited, but that it was first of all aimed there as a warning to the religious establishment. That the 
Thebans did not wholeheartedly support the Ramesside Pharaohs was convincingly demonstrated by von Beckerath, Tanis 
und Theben, 61 ff. Although sometimes difficult to demonstrate as a political phenomenon, the opposition of Thebes to the 
northern rulers cannot be taken seriously enough. Reflections of this attitude can even be found in the choice of literary texts 
used in schooling. It is hardly accidental that the assassination of Amenemhet I is such a frequently preserved school text 
from this period; another, equally indicative case is the recurrent advice to pupils not to join the military. 
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that not all versions contain the events following the skirmish.”! While the “Bulletin” focuses solely 
on the King’s heroic feats, which applies also to the “Pictorial Record,” the “Literary Record” is the 
extensive one. It seems certain that all formulations are principally of the same date, namely the end 
of the King’s first decade. For the “Poem” a specific date can be established. It is contained in the 
major extant version written on papyrus, the Papyrus Sallier III.2% The text contains in the colophon 


(XI, 8-11) of the scribe Pentawer the specification Naoeihen, er NFB! oe CARO mon YER [@] 


cls vad f Ff eon © ih ( ye R 4 are et [ AFAR . According to Erman” this date cannot refer to 


Ramesses II, since the scribe Pentawer lived under Merneptah, in whose tenth year he copied Pap. 
Sallier I. While there is no reason to question the copying of the text in the reign of Merneptah, 
Kuentz** was right in pointing out that this date does not concern the copying by Pentawer, but the 
original composition. It would thus result that the “Literary Record” was made early in the King’s 
ninth year after his campaign to Syria-Palestine. This was possibly the year of the campaign to 
Moab, which unfortunately is not specified by a date.”* 

The early Year 9 as date of the composition of the “Literary Record” conforms not only to the 
date when the buildings where it appears were decorated, but also to the closely related records of 
the campaigns in the King’s eighth and ninth years. That Ramesses II saw fit at this time in his reign 
to remind people of his ruthless punishment of cowardly soldiers four years earlier can be understood 
as a sign that there was some difficulty with his military establishment. It could have been caused by 
the King’s annual military pursuits, which were quite different from the considerably more relaxed 
life the troops must have enjoyed in previous years.””” 

If such disharmony ever came to an outbreak, and if so, what form it took, we cannot say. It is, 
however, noteworthy that the stela set up by Ramesses II on the south side of the Nahr el Kelb in his 
tenth year’ is his last ascertained date until the seventeenth year.*” The latter occurs on the Beth- 


™'It is missing in Abu Simbel and in Abydos; cf. Dr. Spalinger’s remarks above, p. 71. 

“E.A. Wallis Budge, Facsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, 2nd Series, 1923, pls. LXXVII- 
LXXXVIJ; Kuentz, La Bataille de Qadech, 199 ff. Remains of another copy are contained in Pap. Chester pe III vs, in 
Gardiner, Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, 3rd Series, 1935, pls. IX f. 

® Adolf Erman, Die dgyptischen Schiilerhandschriften, AAW Berlin 1925, 2, 12. 

It would seem improbable that Pentawer wrote one papyrus in Year 9 of Ramesses II, the other in Year 10 of 
Merneptah. 

> Kuentz, op. cit. 208°; M. Lichtheim, op. cit. 72. 

“Kitchen, JEA 50, 1964, 69 originally assigned the warfare in Transjordan to the King’s second decennium. Spalinger, 
op. cit. 96 opted for dating them to “Years 11-15 (?),” while Schulman, /SSEA 8, 1978, 47 ff. places them in an unspecified 
fashion after “Year 10.” Schmidt, op. cit. 180 considered the Transjordan wars for Year 10, stressing, however, the uncer- 
tainty due to the lack of a specific date. 

37In P. 182 ff. Ramesses II describes his generosity in treating his soldiers; cf. above p. 99. 

**Schmidt, op. cit. 33; Kitchen, Ramesside Inscriptions II 149. 

Despite Kitchen’s (JEA 61, 1975, 266 f.) acrimonious remarks on the hypothesis of Schmidt, op. cit. 177, the fact 
remains that there are no ascertainable dates of Ramesses II for the years 10-16 (inclusive). The Abydos-Stela (Cairo JdE 
43649) has the name-form R -ms-sw in the date, thus pointing to a codification not before year 18 according to Kitchen’s own 
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Shan stela,2”° on which Ramesses II boasts of great martial accomplishments. In the time prior to the 
setting up of the stela, for which no specific cause is mentioned, he claims to have roamed “unto the 
limits of the earth” “seeking fight without finding one who could face him.””! The wording unques- 
tionably emulates Thutmosis I,” who had reached the Euphrates, an unprecedented foray for a 
Pharaoh. While the early Eighteenth Dynasty King apparently served as model, how and where did 
Ramesses II emulate him? As said before, there is no single dated inscription of his between Year 10 
and Year 17, which is indeed most remarkable for a ruler who is as well documented as he is. This 
gap is all the more remarkable for the trend emerging in the years immediately prior to his last 
inscription, set up at the Nahr el Kelb.*” 

As there are no indications what happened in those seven undocumented years, it is tempting 
to consider a tradition which Josephus quotes as an excerpt from Manetho.*“ According to it, the 


second successor after Ramesses, Miamun (Harmesses Miamun), was a “Sethos” also called 


Ramesses, whose power lay in his cavalry and his fleet. This king appointed his brother Harmais 
viceroy of Egypt, and invested him with all the royal prerogatives, except that he charged him not to 
wear a diadem, nor to wrong the queen, the mother of his children, and to refrain likewise from the 
royal concubines. He then set out on an expedition against Cyprus and Phoenicia and later against 
the Assyrians and the Medes; and he subjugated them all, some by the sword, others without a blow 


criteria (Actes Ist ICE 385 f.). That the date “Year 15” in Pap. Cairo 65739 and “Year 16” in the Apis stela Louvre 3, are 
postdated is accepted by Kitchen, JEA 61, 1975, 266 f. 

Among the jar inscriptions found at Deir el Medinah there are several mentioning dates between year 10-17 of un- 
specified Pharaohs, in addition to those listed by Schmidt, op. cit. 69 ff. They are as published by Yvan Koenig, Catalogue des 
étiquettes de jarres hiératiques de Deir el Medineh, Documents de Fouilles XX1, 1980: 


year 11 ODM 6163; 6290 (?); 6471 

year 12 ODM 6379; 6387 

year 13 

year 14 ODM 6162; 6438; 6443; 6461 

year 15 -_ 

year 16 - 

year 17 ODM 6001; 6039; 6079; 6454; 6461 


With the exception of ODM 6454 none mentions a royal name, so that it remains uncertain where to place them chrono- 
logically. 

See above note 214. Despite Kitchen’s claim (op. cit. 267) the reading of the date is not so clear as can be seen from 
the photograph. 

Kitchen, Ramesside Inscriptions II 150, 13-14; cf. Cerny, Eretz-Israel 5, 1958, 77*. 

22 Urk, TV 85, 7-10. 

Tt is true that the fighting in Transjordan is not dated exactly and its attribution to the first half of the second 
decennium, as Kitchen assumes, is possible. However, such a date has the drawback that the coherence of the political 
activities of Ramesses II would be disrupted. It also would require that the decoration of the Luxor Temple was spread over 
an extended period of time with major intermissions interrupting it. 

*4 Quoted from W.G. Waddell, Manetho (ed. Loeb), 1940, 103-105. 
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and merely by the menace of his mighty host. In the pride of his conquests, he continued his 
advance with still greater boldness, and subdued the cities and lands of the East. When a considerable 
time had elapsed, Harmais who had been left behind in Egypt, recklessly contravened all his 
brother’s injunctions. He outraged the queen and proceeded to make free with the concubines; then 
following the advice of his friends, he began to wear a diadem and rose in revolt against his brother. 
The warden of the priests of Egypt then wrote a letter which he sent to Sethosis, revealing all the 
details, including the revolt of his brother Harmais. Sethosis forthwith returned to Pelusium and 
took possession of his kingdom... 


~ Needless to say, this account is certainly not to be taken literally, but is a pastiche of numerous, in 
part rather romantic, elements.” This, however, does not rule out that the story contains or mirrors 
a grain of historical truth, which would seem primarily the excessive military involvement far 
beyond the traditional perimeter of Pharaonic interests. This indication has a parallel in Manetho’s 
comments about “Sesostris,” who is: repeatedly equated with Ramesses. The tradition credits the 
Twelfth Dynasty King with the fact that “in nine years he subdued the whole of Asia, and Europe as 
far as Thrace, everywhere erecting memorials of his conquest of the tribes... Accordingly, he was 
esteemed by the Egyptians as the next in rank to Osiris.”° The reign of Sesostris I is known well 
enough that it is safe to deny him this tribute; at the same time the excessive military exploits 
credited agree with the tradition concerning “Ramesses,” and it seems likely that Sesostris stands 
here for Ramesses II.” The notion of a Pharaoh entrusting the administration of his realm to his 
“brother” in order to engage in far-reaching military exploits is so unique that it could hardly have 
been made up.” The time space of nine years of conquest would agree well with the little that can 
be said about Ramesses II prior to the Beth-Shan stela. 

This inscription marks a watershed in the Pharaoh’s long reign. While the years prior to the 
hiatus in the documentation seem to be exclusively devoted to military exploits, his many years 
following it are increasingly concerned with actions of peace and self-aggrandizement.”” It is hard to 


** Maspero, Journal des Savants 1901, 665 ff. saw it as a piece of folklore, as did Ed. Meyer, Agyptische Chronologie 75 
and G.A. Wainwright, The Sky-Religion in Egypt, 1938, 48. The story is also preserved in Greek trappings with the two 
brothers being Aegyptus and Danaus; cf. Diod. Sic. I 28.2, 97, 2. For the complexity in which the tradition developed, cf. 
Wolfgang Helck, Untersuchungen zu Manetho und den agyptischen Kénigslisten, UGAA 18, 1956, 41 ff. 

*“°Manetho, op. cit. 71; the story is preserved in Herodotus II 102; cf. also Wolfgang Helck, “Zum Grab des Osymandias,” 
Opus Nobile, FS Jantzen, 1969, 68 ff. 

“Cf. Kurt Sethe, Sesostris, UGAA II, 1, 24; Michel Malinine, “Sesostris, Pharaon de légende et d’histoire,” CdE XLI, 
1966, 244-272. 

“%* Pven if the tradition in the form in which it is preserved shows folkloristic features, its contents requires nevertheless 
an original fact as instigator. It seems difficult to imagine that the theme was an invention, which, of course, does not rule out 
its subsequent dissemination. 

Kitchen, Pharaoh Triumphant 73 ff. divides the reign in the same fashion, as he does in his edition of the King’s text 
(Ramesside Inscriptions I 1-224/224ff.); cf. also Schmidt, op. cit. 170 f. 
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avoid the impression that Ramesses II had sown his wild oats in the years 8 to 17 and afterwards 
preferred a sedentary life. If there were also political considerations at play is possible but not 
demonstrable.’ 

If he was really so militarily active between years 10 and 17, the mutual support treaty with 
Hattushilish in Year 21 would have a much more convincing political texture than without it. 
Muwatallish might very well have been impressed by Ramesses II’s ruthless punishment of his own 
troops at Kadesh, but this is hardly a reason for his second successor to sign a major treaty sixteen 
years later. 


In it, as John D. Schmidt has pointed out,’ are the curious provisions, 


If another discord comes against the territories of User-Ma‘at-Re, Chosen-of-Re, the great ruler of 
Egypt, and he sends to the great ruler of Hatti saying, “Come with me ina campaign against it,” 
then the great chieftain of Hatti [shall come] and the great chieftain of Hatti shall route his 
(Ramesses’) disorder... . 

Or, if Ramesses, Beloved-of-Amun, [the great ruler of Egypt], be incensed against his own subjects 
since they have committed another crime against him, and he goes to route them, then the 
great chieftain of Hatti shall act with him [to destroy | everyone [against whom he be] incensed. 


The qualification “another” occurring in the two stipulations presupposes Ramesses II’s under- 


going a previous event of a similar nature, i.e. that Pharaoh’s subjects had rebelled against him. Such 
an implication would be in accord with the tenor of the tradition relayed by Manetho. 

In the Beth-Shan’” stela there is a passage which also suggests an insurrection in Egypt against 
Ramesses II, while he was engaged in military pursuits: 


(Ramesses IT) great of victories over all foreign countries like his father Seth-great-of-strength, who 
unites the foreign countries 

the gods are in his numerous brave forays, when he expands his boundaries as far as he desired 

who takes care of his soldiers and concerns for his chariotry, while all the foreigners who had been 


infuriated, they are made into non-existing ones® 


“If Ramesses II had actually relinquished the reins of government for several years, it would not be out of line if the 
returning Pharaoh had to make political efforts to recover and to consolidate his position. That the mutual assistance treaty 
with Hattushilish was signed in Y ear 21 has to be considered in this light. Such an agreement would have required some time 
for its negotiation, so that the commencing of the negotiations leading to the treaty must have happened several years earlier. 
This points to a time rather close to the date of the Beth-Shan stela. 

Op. cit. 115; 131 £; 175 f. 

™ Kitchen, op. cit. 151, 2-8; cf. also Cerny, op. cit. 77*. 

™ Cerny, ibid. had rendered “who rescued his infantry and saved his chariotry when all foreign countries were in range, 
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He is unique by himself and even when there is no other with him, a valiant fighter, a hero whose 
like does not exist in any land 

Gracious of form < against > the plotters whose kindness does not fail, after one who calls to him 
comes, who saves the fearful and concerns for the tired one, a husband for the widow, a 
protector for the orphan: a sustainer it is for the needy one, a shepherd, valiant in sustaining, 
for tmw mankind. 

An excellent wall for Egypt it is, a shield for hhw (the enlightened) and a protector of S3w 
(commoners), after he took care of Egypt, which was humiliated <for> involvement with the 
Canaanites in order to expel him***—(but) he causes that all (flat) lands continue to be under his 
feet. 


Although it isa string of laudatory epithets, it nevertheless should be taken as reflecting politi- 
cal events of the King’s reign. This applies equally to the two other sections of the text. In the first 


one is the sequence: 


The living good-god, likeness of Re‘, the sovereign who takes possession of all (flat) lands through 
his sword, the watchful planner, excellent of plans, the powerful, who overthrows his (rebellious) 
adversaries,’ who attained the ends of the land while searching for fight, without that he could find 
one who would approach facing him; the Asiatic bedouins are crawling to the feet of his majesty like 
his servants of Ta-mery. The enemies of Rethenw are coming for bowing peacefully, after his terror 
had been powerful among them; his fame is mighty over all (flat) lands, as his terror has grasped 
their hearts; who enters alone into the thick of the battle-troops and makes them into a pile of 
corpses. Who speaks with his mouth and acts with his two arms in the morning after he destined the 
happening that he will cause the Canaanites to retreat peacefully as fighting had become the 


abomination of their hearts. So they come to him all together, head bowed to his palace. 


who makes them nonexistent.” The term tm-wn, however, applies to people, i.e. being a “non-person” in the sense of losing 
social status. This requires that f3swe denotes here “foreigners,” as common in the Ramesside inscriptions. A parallel to the 
formulation is in 1. 27 of the “Israel-stela.” 

on Cerny, ibid. rendered “he rescued Egypt when it was plundered, marching against the Asiatics to repel them.” I 
would, however, read here, nhm.n.f Kmt hwtf.ti <hr> w3 r 3mw r dr s(w). Cerny’s translation has little to support it in the 
available historical records, as we do not know of an event at this time, when Egypt was “plundered,” nor is there information 
that Ramesses II “marched against the Asiatics in order to repel them” which would presuppose a previous successful attack. 

* By denigrating the available sources, Egyptology has foregone major sources of information. It is here not the place 
to tackle the validity of Ramesside inscriptions. However, it is nevertheless worthwhile to point out that present day political 
statements would also appear superficial and repetitious once their texture is lost. 

6 Tbid. 150, 12-151, 2. 

The word rendered “adversaries” is rkyw which is not a mere term for “enemies” in the sense of opponents, but has a 
distinct legal connotation. 
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There are strong allusions to the encounter at Kadesh, but the term ‘Amw does not refer to 
Hittites, but to Semitic speaking Levantines, especially Canaanites.** It agrees with the reference in 
the second section that Egypt had turned to the ‘Amu for help in expelling the King.”’ A further hint 
is contained in the third section of the text as “who plundered the defeated (enemies) of ‘land’s 
end,’” which appears to denote later Phoenicia; it is where the land ends, but also the country with 
the great harbors (phw).?°° 

All this suggests that Ramesses II had been involved in an extended period of military pursuits, 
partly in Phoenicia, partly in distant lands, prior to setting up the stela at Beth-Shan. There seems no 
conceivable reason to make references at this point of his reign to events which had happened ten 
years before. For this type of stela, which formed a kind of public monument, allusion to achieve- 
ments in the recent past would seem the only meaningful one, especially as this kind of belligerent 
language is not found in the numerous later texts of the King.” It thus seems necessary to assume a 
period of extreme bellicosity following in the wake of the Kadesh showdown up to the Beth-Shan 
stela. It is feasible that the tradition preserved by Manetho provides the clue that Ramesses II set 


out on a “global” conquest, leaving the affairs of his realm to others to run until their aspiration to 
wield the power prompted the Pharaoh’s reappearance on the political scene.’*” . 

It all began at Kadesh. Although Ramesses II was well prepared for a showdown with the 
Hittites to settle the question of political supremacy in the Levant, this aspiration fizzled because of 
the panic that befell some of the Pre‘ troops when they were confronted with a reconnoitering 
enemy detachment. Apparently badly wounded in his pride, Ramesses II metes out severe punish- 
ment on his troops, but accepts Muwatallish’s offer to disengage. The struggle with the Hittites is 
never taken up again, but the military aspirations continue unabated. In the years after Kadesh 
Ramesses II fights in Palestine and Moab, apparently seeking opponents outside the Hittite sphere 


258“Canaanites” is taken here as an inclusive term which does not imply geographic but rather ethnic features, in 
particular the use of a North West Semitic language. 

Cf. also the Sethnakhte Stela from Elephantine |. 11 about the hire of Levantines as supporters in internal political 
struggles in Egypt. 

© That phw does not denote the “ends” of land, but that it should rather be understood as referring to “harbors” results 
from such occurrences as Urk. IV 1241, 11 “I gave my terror in the harbors of Asia (scil. Phoenicia) and never was a 
messenger of mine detained”; or Urk. IV 587, 2-3 “who makes his border at Wpt-t3 and (at) the harbors for Naharin (i.e. the 
Syrian harbors, especially Ugarit); Urk. IV 648, 6 as an indication of the rebellion against Pharaonic rule; Urk. IV 372, 7 “the 
eastern border (is) at the harbors of Asia”; etc. 

21 The dividing event separating Ramesses II’s belligerent and peace oriented years is either the First Jubilee, or even 
more conspicuously the unexpected collapse of the planned Hattushilish visit to Egypt; cf. BES 3, 1981, 42. In the Rhetorical 
Stelae from Tanis and from Gebel Shaluf, which according to the name-form used should date into the third decennium, 
military concerns still play a major role. ; 

The motif of the temporary handing over of power is not restricted to Manetho’s report about Ramesses/Sesostris. It 
has acurious similarity to Menelaos and Agamemnon, but a connection has never been envisaged; cf. Christiane Froidefond, 
Le Mirage égyptien dans la littérature grecque d'Homere a Aristote, 1971. 
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of interest. This fighting receives detailed accounts in Luxor and Karnak; the simultaneous adver- 
tising of the “Battle of Kadesh” might be a reflection that the King’s military vainglory apparently 
makes him seek ever greater challenges for which he sets out in Year 10. It all seems an attempt to 
overcome the nagging disappointment that the “Battle of Kadesh” had not taken place, but also a 


warning that he could be a severe punisher. 


Addendum 


Study of a closeup photograph showed that the stroke over n and the one after prt are somewhat 
larger than the seven numerical indicators; see the tracing below. As a result the possibility of a 
space-filling stroke has great appeal. The date “Year 17” seems indeed certain. 
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Observations on the Speeches 
_ Of Ramesses I] in the 
Literary Record of the Battle of Kadesh 


by 
Scott Morschauser 


I. Introduction 


The Battle of Kadesh has been the subject of scholarly discussion for a considerable 
period of time.' This is not surprising considering the ambiguities surrounding the events of the 
battle. Most studies have concentrated upon the historical and military aspects of the conflict in the 
fifth year of Ramesses I, when he led his troops against a coalition commanded by the Hittite king, 
Muwatallish, near Kadesh on the Orontes River. The textual sources for the battle, the Literary 
Record, or so-called Poem (P), and Pictorial Record consisting of the Bulletin (B) and Reliefs (R), 
mutually complement each other in presenting an account of the campaign from the Egyptian point 
of view.’ As historical sources, the Bulletin and Reliefs generally have been accorded primacy by 
scholars for reconstructing the events of the battle. The Literary Record, by contrast, has been seen 


'I would like to express my gratitude to Professor Hans Goedicke for the innumerable comments and suggestions he 
made in the course of my writing this paper, and to thank him for his kindness and generosity in agreeing to publish it. I would 
also like to thank Dr. David Lorton for his time and assistance in the preparation of this paper for publication. 

For earlier studies of the Battle of Kadesh, see the comprehensive list of Schulman, JSSEA 11 (1981) 7 n. 1. Kitchen’s 
edition of the Kadesh texts (KRJ II 2-128) has been utilized in this study. The abbreviations P = Poem: B = Bulletin: and 
R = Reliefs have been used throughout this paper. 

*Gardiner, The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses I (Oxford, 1960) 3-4; 47. 
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as a more propagandistic version of the conflict, whose supposed emphasis is upon the bravery of 
the king in combat.’ 

Breasted remarked that the Poem contained “highly idealized and sometimes purely imaginary 
incidents, the creation of the poet, in which nothing is historical save the one fact that Ramses holds 
his own until the arrival of his southern army.”* Breasted characterized Ramesses’ speech to Amun 
as a call for help in battle,’ while suggesting that the addresses to the troops were composed as a 
rebuke and reproach of their cowardice.°® 

Wilson noted in his translation of the Kadesh texts that the Poem’s intent had been to glorify 
Ramesses, “to the sacrifice of accuracy”.’ He later remarked that the Kadesh texts were a “recognized 
literary form” inspired by “the myth of the divine king”.’ Wilson, however, further evaluated the 
Kadesh accounts as an “arrogant bellowing of victory”, amounting to “an insincere ostentation 
similar to the bloated bulk of Ramesses II’s monuments or to his shameless appropriation of the 
monuments of his ancestors.”° 

Faulkner’s translation of the Battle of Kadesh classified the Poem as an epic account which 
supplemented the “Report” (Bulletin).'° His commentary on the battle, however, concentrated on 
strategic and historical matters rather than literary aspects of the texts.!! 

Gardiner stated in his monograph on the Kadesh Inscriptions that the Pharaoh’s courage was 
the principal message of both the Literary and Pictorial Records.'? He suggested, moreover, that the 
speeches within the Literary Record dealt with the battle on an “emotional and conceptual plane”. 

Schulman remarked that the Poem and Bulletin could be compared to the Egyptian Kénigs- 
novelle, adding that both accounts of the battle contrasted the heroism of Ramesses with the 
cowardice of his soldiers." 

Goedicke also acknowledged that the Kadesh texts had concentrated upon the heroism of the 


°Schulman, JSSEA 11 (1981) 16; Sturm, Die Hettiterkrieg Ramses’ II (Wien, 1939) 26-33; Grapow, Studien zu den 
Annalen Thutmosis des Dritten (Berlin, 1949). ; 

“Ancient Records of Egypt Ill (Chicago, 1906) 141 (§ 313). 

> Ibid. 

°Ibid., 141-142 (§ 313-§ 314); similarly Breasted’s earlier Battle of Kadesh, a Study in the Earliest Known Military 
Strategy (Chicago, 1903) 8. 

TAJSL 43 (1927) 266. 

*The Culture of Ancient Egypt (Chicago, 1951) 247. 

°Tbid. 

MDAIK 16 (1958) 93. 

"Tbid., 93-100. 

Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 46. 

Tbid., 47. 

“JARCE 1 (1962) 47. 
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king. He noted, however, that this “could only be done at the expense of the royal followers whose 
behavior must have seemed rather cowardly.” 

In the introduction to her translation of the Kadesh texts, Lichtheim called the central portion 
of P an “epic poem”, whose real topic was the heroic role of the king.'® Schulman concurred with 
this evaluation in a subsequent discussion, stating that the Kadesh texts were an example of the 
“royal myth” which demonstrated the invincibility of the king. He added, moreover, that the 
purpose of the texts was not historical, but rather that they were intended to glorify the prowess of 

Ramesses.” 
| Spalinger has assigned portions of P to a genre which he called “Heroic Deeds”, stating that 
they “were written as records of the King’s personal glory and heroic valor”.'8 Van Seters likewise 
has recently remarked that Ramesses’ heroism was the focus of the Poem. He noted, however, that 
the different sources demonstrate “tension” between the “royal ideal” and historiography.” 

While there seems to be a consensus of opinion regarding Ramesses’ heroic role in the Literary 
Record, the addresses within this text have been subject to only general comments. This is curious 
considering that the speeches of Ramesses II are an integral element in the composition of the 
Literary Record. A close examination of this material, moreover, indicates that the heroism of the 
king is not the primary emphasis of these parts of the text. The following discussion will be con- 
cerned with the structure and themes of the king’s addresses in P, and their use within the context of 
the battle. 


II. Observations on Patterns in Ramesside Speeches 


Before dealing with the king’s addresses in the Kadesh Literary Record (P), it will be advantageous 
to make some observations concerning the composition and patterns of speeches in Ramesside 
military inscriptions.” With a few major exceptions, speeches usually accompany some pictorial 


YEA 52 (1966) 71. 

'° Ancient Egyptian Literature I (Berkeley, 1976) 59. 

MISSEA 11 (1981) 9. 

'§ Aspects of the Military Documents of the Ancient Egyptians (New Haven and London, 1982) 173. 

'SIn Search of History (New Haven and London, 1983) 156. 

Speeches and addresses are an important element in military inscriptions prior to the Ramesside period, obvious 
examples being in the Kamose Stela (cf. Smith, H. and A., ZAS 103 [1976] 48-76; Spalinger, Aspects, 197-199); and the Annals 
of Thutmosis III (cf. especially Grapow, Studien, 50 ff.; Spalinger, Aspects 107; also Spalinger’s discussion of various literary 
forms used in military texts, /bid., 101-112). For the point of comparison with the Kadesh texts, however, it has been deemed 
sufficient to deal only with the Ramesside texts, rather than the whole of Egyptian military literature. 

In the discussion that follows, unless otherwise noted KR/ I = Seti 1; KR/ I! = Ramesses II; KR/ IV = Merneptah; 
KRIV = Ramesses III. 
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aspect of a campaign. For example, the king’s presentation of booty to a deity is often supplemented 
by a speech of presentation and thanks by the monarch, followed by an acceptance speech of the 
god.”' This type of address is generally not part of a narrative text as are the addresses in the Kadesh 
inscriptions (P and B). Closer to the latter in some respects are the speeches in Merneptah’s Great 
Karnak Inscription,” the so-called “Israel” stela,” and the series of “Great” inscriptions from 
Medinet Habu by Ramesses III.“ As in P and B of the Kadesh texts, speeches have been either 
integrated into narrative sections of the texts, or the narrative itself has been presented as a speech.” 
This type of address is usually by the king, and it is structurally more complex than the “cap- 
tion” texts. 

The speeches in Ramesside military texts can be classified by the speaker into four types: 
(A) Deities; (B) Foreigners; (C) Egyptians, such as officials, courtiers, princes; and (D) King. 


A. Deities 


The addresses of deities are often characterized as dd mdw,” “recitations”, and generally not 
included in the narrative accounts of a campaign. Within this broad category of “recitation”, the 
following types can be discerned: 


The Welcome. A deity’s speech of welcome accompanies a monarch’s return from a campaign and 
is introduced by the phrase: 1.ti7’/ii tw,** “You are come/returned”. It is often supplemented by an 


adjunct m hip,” “in peace/successfully”. There are some minor variations on this formula. Occa- 


“Wilson, OIC 7: Medinet Habu Studies 1928/29 (Chicago, 1930) 25-26, n. 3. 

2For the text see ARI IV 2, 12-12, 6; BAR II 240-252 (§ 572-§ 592). 

3KRI 13, 7-19, 11 (Main text; Cairo and Karnak Stelae). 

*4Inscription of Year 5: KRI V 26, 14-27, 8; cf. Edgerton-Wilson, Historical Records of Ramesses III, SAOC 12 
(Chicago, 1936) 19-34; Inscription of Year 8: KRIJ V 37, 10-43, 1; Historical Records 49-58; Inscription of Year 11: KRI V 
59, 1-66, 15; Historical Records 74-87. 

*°For example, the dialogue in the divine court at Heliopolis in the Israel Stela (KRI /V 16, 10-17, 14), or Merneptah’s 
long “reaction” speech upon hearing of the incursion of Merey near Memphis in the Great Karnak Inscription (cf. below, 
p. 000. 

*®K RII 11,6; 15, 3; 20, 4-5; 20, 11; 23, 5; 30, 6; 35, 8; 36, 7; ARI II 147, 2; 147, 4; 147, 14; 147, 15; 150, 7; 154, 15; 160, 10; 
162, 11; 167, 8; 168, 13; 190, 6; 193, 4; 200, 8; 201, 3; 201, 14; 203, 2; 205, 2; 205, 5-6; 205, 13; 207, 16; 208, 1-2; 208, 13; 209, 4; 
209, 12-13; 209, 17; 210, 4; 214, 12; KRI IV 24, 2; KRI V 9, 10; 9, 13; 9, 15; 10, 12; 10, 15; 11, 6; 11, 10; 13, 2; 19, 9; 19, 11; 
34, 2; 35, 11; 35, 16; 47, 12; 47, 16; 81, 8; 81, 10; 85, 9; 85, 11; 85, 12; 100, 12; 101, 10; 103, 5; 105, 3; 107, 4; 108, 11; 110, 4. See 
generally Kitchen-Gaballa, ZAS 96 (1969) 23-24 for speeches of deities to the king, especially the genre of “triumphal 
welcome” adapted from Eighteenth Dynasty prototypes. 

*KRII15, 3-4; I] 190, 6-8; V 9, 15-16; 35, 11-15; 85, 9-10; 105, 3-5. 

*®K RIV 34, 2-3; 42, 12. 

*KRIT15, 3-4; V 9, 15-16; 19, 11-12; 35, 11; 47, 12; 105, 3. 
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sionally the verb iw” appears in place of the more common ii. Likewise, m htp may be replaced by 
m rswt, “in joy’; or with the qualification m t3 GN,” “from country .. .”. 

The welcome is often followed by a vocative in which the god(s) recognize the monarch. This 
includes the use of (a) epithets, such as nfr ntr, nb t3wy,* + titulary and/or king’s name: “O Good 
God, Lord of the Two Lands, etc.”; (b) or variations of s3, “son”, ex. s3.i nht,* “O my victorious 
son”; s3.i mr(y).i,°> ““O my beloved son”. 


The Divine Grant. The “grant” of a deity to a king can accompany the monarch’s departure on a 
| campaign, or it can be upon his reception at home, usually following the presentation of booty to a 
temple. The grant formula is introduced by the phrases: (a) din. n.k,* “(I) have given to you”; 
(b) di n.k,*” “(I) give to you.” In both instances, the sdm.n.f or sdm.f elides the first person suffix, 
referring to the deity issuing the grant. Occasionally the verb di/rdi is replaced by wd,** “to decree”, 
followed by the contents of the grant. 

The grant itself appears either as a noun as accusative object, or a dependent verbal clause. 
Given the Theban provenance of the majority of the inscriptions, the deity who addresses the king is 
usually Amun, although other deities appear with some regularity.” A list will illustrate the typical 


contents of the grant to the king: 


Iw,” “to come”: The usual formulation is “(I) cause that PN/GN come to you bearing tribute’; 
(di.i) iw n.k wrw.sn mi w‘ 3tp hr psd.sn n hmhmt.k, “(1 cause) that their chieftains come to you as 
one, loaded upon their back (i.e., with tribute), for fame of you” (KRII 11, 6-7). 


®KRIIV 24, 2. 

IKRI V 34, 2-3. 

2KRIV 85, 9-10. 

SKRIT 15, 3. 

4KRIIV 24, 2. 

SKRIV 19, 12. . 

%K RII 20, 4-7; 20, 8-9; 24, 2; 35, 10; ARJ II 147, 2; 147, 4; 147, 14-15; 147, 15; 150, 7-8; 154, 15; 188, 14; 189, 7; 191, 15- 
16; 203, 2; 207, 16-208, 2; 208, 14; 209, 4; 209, 12-13; 209, 17; 210, 4; 214, 12; KR/J IV 38, 16; KRJ V 9, 13; 10, 10. 

371K RI II 200, 8; 201, 7; 205, 2; see also Kitchen-Gaballa, ZAS 96 (1969) 28. 

3%KRI II 208, 14; V 10, 9; V 10, 15; V 105, 4. 

399Cf. Kitchen-Gaballa, ZAS 96 (1969) 23-24. Amun: KRI1 15, 3-4; 11, 6-7, 20, 4-7; 23, 15; 30, 5; 35, 8; KRJ II 147, 2; 
150, 7-8; 154, 15; 160, 10; 162, 11; 167, 11; 168, 13; 190, 6; 191, 12; 191, 15; 201, 14; 205, 2; 205, 5; 205, 13; 207, 16; 209, 4; 
209, 17; 210, 4; 214, 5; KRIIV 24, 2; KRIV 9, 13; 9, 15; 10, 12; 11, 11; 13, 2; 19, 9; 34, 2; 25, 11; 47, 12; 81, 8; 81, 9. Mut: 
KRITI 20, 8, 24, 2; KRI II 208, 1; ARI V 11, 11; 19, 11; 35, 16; 47, 16; 56, 10. Khonsu: KRIII 147, 4; KRI V 10, 15; 11, 10; 
81, 10; 85, 12. Khonsu and Thoth: KRI 1 24, 4-5. Horakhty (Re-Horakhty ): KRI II 147, 14; 201, 3; 203, 2; 204, 12; 208, 13; 
KRI IV 38, 14. Horus the Behdite: KRI1 36,7. Horus of Meha: KRI II 209, 12. Horus: KRI II 208, 8. Ptah: KRIIV 17, 10. 
Thoth: KRIV 10,9. Sekhmet: KRIIV 38, 13. Seth: KRIIV 38, 16. Nekhbet: KRIV 100, 12. Wadjyt: KRIV 101, 10; Montu: 
KRIV 11, 6; 7w.s-9.5s: KRI II 147, 15. Ma‘at: KRI120, 11. Wep-wawet: KRI V 11, 10. 

*KRITI 15, 3; 23, 15; KR/ II 167, 8. 
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‘nQ/dd/w3s/snb,* “life/stability/luck/(and) health”. The complete formula appears as din n.k 
‘nu dd w3s nb snb nb, “T have given to you life, stability, all luck, and all health” (KRJTI 20, 5). One or 
more of these elements, however, is often missing in the formulation. 

B3w,” “power”: The simplest expression is di b3w.k, “I grant your power” (KRI II 168, 14); 
although it often contains an adverbial qualification, dii b3w.k m-yt Pdwt 9, “I place (grant) your 
power throughout the Nine Bows” (KRI V 13, 2-3). 

Phty,* “strength”: The noun phty is often accompanied by a direct genitive specifying the 
king’s source of power, usually phty DN, “strength of god.. .": din nk phty Nbwy, “I have granted 
to you the strength of the Two Lords” (KR/ II 208, 14); din n.k phty s3-Nwt dt, “I have granted to 
you the strength of the Son of Nut, forever” (KRJ II 150, 7). It also can appear with an adverbial 
phrase: di.i phty.k r j3swt nb, “I place (grant) your strength against all foreign countries” (KRIJ IV 
38, 13). 

Mhtt “/Rsw,* “North/South”: These can appear as separate elements of the grant: din.k Rsw, 
“T give to you the South/Southerners” (KRI IT 214, 12-13); di n.k Mhtt, “TI give to you the North/ 
Northerners” (KR/ IJ 214, 13). They often appear, however, in combination with an added (adverbial) 
qualification: din.in.k Rsw m Mhtt dmd hr tbwty.k, “I have given to you the South/Southerners 
and the North/Northerners, assembled under your sandals” (KRJ1 35, 10). 

Aryt,* “terror”: This is often used as a synonym of b3w, “power”: (di. i) hryt.k m-tb.w wrw.sn, “1 
place the terror of you in the hearts of their chiefs” (KR/ II 168, 16). 

Hh/.w),“ “millions, eternity”: This appears with partitive m, “millions consisting of/as”. The 
usual formulation is din n.k hh.w m hb-sd, “I have given to you millions in jubilees”. The phrase 
m R‘/mi R‘, “as Re/like Re’s”, often specifies hb-sd. Occasionally hb-sd is replaced with the variant 
mnswt tiwy: dinn.k hh.w m nswt t3wy, “I have granted to you eternity as king of the Two Lands” 
(KRI 1 24, 2). 

Gswt*/T3w,® “hill lands (foreigners)/flat lands (foreigners)”: G3swt appears with the adjectival 


“KRI1 20, 4; KRI I 147, 2; 147, 15; KRI V 47, 16; 85, 11. 

” B3w appears in parallelism with Xfvz, “awe, respect”, cf. KRJ V 13, 2-4: di.i b3w.k m-ht Pdwt 9 Mek m-ib wr.w.sn, “I 
grant your power throughout the Nine Bows, and awe of you in the heart of their chieftains”; also KR/ II 168, 14: “I grant 
your power and create your awesomeness (/n3.i Yfsft.k)”. See the discussion of Morenz, “Der Schrecken Pharaos”, in 
Religion und Geschichte des alten Agypten (Kéln-Wien, 1975) 139-150, especially 143-147. 

“8KRIV 208, 13. 

“KRIV 108, 12. 

SKRIV 108, 13. 

“Cf. Morenz, op. cit., 143-144. 

“Hh m hb-sd: KRI II 208, 1; KRI V 35, 16; 56, 10; 85, 11. Hk m hb-sd mi R‘: KRI1 205, 5; 20, 11. Hh m nswt t3wy: 
KRI1 24, 2; KRIV 81, 11. 

“KRI I 20, 4; cf. the discussion of Goedicke, The Report of Wenamun (Baltimore, 1975) 177-178 regarding h3st/ A3swt 
as the Ramesside designation for the mountain country of Palestine, and t.?w for the coastal plain. 

“KRI1 15, 3; KRI Il 147, 14; 213, 3; KRI V 10, 9; 47, 16; 107, 6. 
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qualification nb “all” + prepositional phrase fr thwty.k “beneath your sandals”: din n.k h3swt nb 
dmd hr tbwty.k, “I have given to you all hill lands/foreigners beneath your sandals” (KR/ II 191, 15). 
This often stands in parallelism with <3w: din n.k t3w nb, “I have given to you all flat lands/ 
foreigners” (KRII 20, 4). These two elements, however, usually appear in combination: din n.k t3w 
Loswt hr tbwty.k, “T have given to you flat lands/ foreigners under your sandals” (KRI/ II 207, 16). 

Nat**/kn(.t),*' “victory/valor”: These are the most common elements in the Ramesside military 
grant formulae. Although ng and kn appear as separate elements in the grants, they are also fre 
quently used in parallelism. The usual formulation is di.n n.k nht/kn, “I have given to you victory/ 
~ valor” (KRI1 15, 3; 20, 4). Both terms are often qualified by the adjective nb, “all”. Occasionally the 
genitival qualification DN or mi DN is attached to the noun: nit Hr,” “the victory of Horus”; nht mi 
R’,* “victory like Re’s”. 

Snd.k,* “your fear/fear of you”: This is qualified by a prepositional phrase denoting foreigners 
or countries: di.i snd.k m-ib Pdwt 9, “I place (grant) the fear of you in the heart of the Nine Bows” 
(KRIT 15, 2); diisnd. k hr h3swt nb, “I place the fear of you upon every foreign country/foreigners” 
(KRIT 11, 6). 

Swe, °° “awe, respect”: Sfvt is often, used as a synonym of b3w and hryt, and is qualified with a 
suffix as objective genitive: 3fyt.k, “respect for you”; Sfyt.4°” “respect of/for me”. The latter refers 
to the issuing deity (Amun). Often a prepositional phrase is used to further modify the grant: di.n n.k 
Jp. i) r @3swt, “I have given to you respect (of me) against the foreign lands/foreigners” (KRJ V 
47, 14); dinn.k Sfyt.im h'w.k, “I have placed my respect in your limbs” (KR/J V 19, 9-10). 


The Grant of the Up’. The presentation of the scimitar or hpS-sword to the king by a god is closely 
related to the category of divine grants discussed above. The scene is very common in Ramesside 
triumphal texts, and is often accompanied by the figure(s) of a god(s) holding out the sickle-sword 
(hp) to the king, who receives it prior to his campaign.” The granting of the lps should be seen as 


°KRI I 24,4; KRI IT 147, 2; 147, 14; 150, 7; 188, 14; 189, 7; 191, 15; 207, 16; 209, 4; 209, 12; 209, 17; 210, 4; KRIV 
9. 13;-85, 9. . 

“URKRII 24, 5; KR II 201, 7; KRJ 203, 2; 209, 4; 209, 12; 209, 17; 210, 8; KRIIV 38, 16. 

*KRI II 150, 7. 

SK RI II 188, 14; 189, 7; 191, 15. 

“KRI1 30,7; ARI II 167, 8; 168, 14. See Morenz, Religion und Geschichte, 140-147. 

SKRII 162, 11; KR/V 11, 12; V 13, 2. 

SKRIV 11, 12 (Aan3.i Sfyt.k m t3 nb w3, “I create respect/awe for you in avery distant land”; before a processional 
standard); KR/ V 103, 6. 

‘TKRIII 162, 11; KRIV 47, 14. 

‘8See also the terms 5d, “slaughter”, KR/ 1 30,7; nrw, “terror”, KRIV 11, 12. 

“The verb rdi/di “give/grant” is sometimes used to introduce the presentation of the hps-sword, cf. n. 65 below. 

‘°K itchen-Gaballa, ZAS 96 (1969), 23; 27. 
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an attempt to render in pictorial terms the abstract concept of divine “empowerment”.*' More spe 
cifically, the image denotes the deity’s permission for the king to kill an enemy.” 

There are several variations of the bps formula: (a) skp n.k lips. ® “Receive the bps”; (b) min.k 
bps, “Take to yourself the yps”; (c) The verb rdi/di “give, grant” is used especially in narrative 
portions of a speech in which a god recounts his gifts to a monarch, (din) n.k bps. k, “(I have given) 
to you your lps” (KRIIV 23, 4).© 

The phrase ssp n.k lps is sometimes followed by a vocative, usually nswt nfit® “O victorious 
king”; supplemented by an epithet or identity clause: ntk s3(.1) mrf.y).1,°’ “You are my beloved son” 
(KRI II 205, 2). 

The purpose of the grant is often expressed by r + infinitive, or asdm.f formation: (a) rsQr,* “in 
order to overthrow”; (b) r hsk tp,® “in order to cut off the head of”; (c) r ptpt,”° “in order to crush”; 
(d) hw.k tp,” “that you may strike the head of’; (e) sm3.k,” “that you may slaughter”. Occasionally a 
circumstantial clause + grant follows the purpose clause describing the power of the king over an 
enemy: ¥ft.k ‘k/.ti) m ht.sn mi Shmt m-ht nsn.s, “while the respect of you has entered into their 
bodies like Sekhmet when she rages” (KRIJ135, 9); b3w.k msn dt hr hr snf.sn “while your power is in 
them who are fallen in their blood forever” (KRI I 36, 7-8). 


Recognition and Identity Clauses. Clauses of recognition or identity appear in the speeches of 
deities to the king and serve to illustrate the relationship between a god and monarch. This relation- 
ship is exemplified by the statement of the deity: ink it.k, “I am your father”.” This is often ac 


*'It may be seen as similar to the graphic depiction of officials holding the sm-scepter, Goedicke, L'Egyptologie en 
1979, Tome II (Paris, 1982) 127. 

®Spalinger, Aspects 116, and n. 67; Dr. Goedicke has suggested that there is a question of the king’s legal right to 
commit murder, which could only be given on the authority of a deity. This is specified by the accompanying formulae, “in 
order to cut off the head of”, “to slaughter”. Cf. Schmidt, Ramesses I]: A Chronological Structure for His Reign (Baltimore, 
1973) 178-179. 

8K RII 35, 8-10; 36, 7-8; KRIJ II 150, 7-8; 167, 11-13; 168, 14; 201, 3-7; 205, 2-3; 205, 13; KRIIV 13, 4; KRI V 10, 12-13; 
103, 5-7; 108, 11. Cf. Kitchen-Gaballa, ZAS 96 (1969) 23; 27-28. 

“KRI II 208, 13-14; 209, 4-5; 214, 5-6; KRIIV 12, 14; 23, 5. 

SKRIV 97, 15; Kitchen-Gaballa ZAS 96 (1969) 27, n. 42. See also the variants KRI IV 5, 11-13: iw.f hr dd n.fisd tw ay 
iw.f hr di.t nf p3 hps mtw.k rwi p3 h3ty hw3 im.k, “He (Ptah) said to him (Merneptah), ‘Here, take’, while giving him the bps, 
‘and dispel the trembling heart from you’.”; KRJ IV 16, 10: dd.w Nb-r-dr imm p3 hps ns3.i, “The All-Lord said, ‘Grant the bps 
to my son (Merneptah)’.” 

SKRII 35, 8; 36, 7-8; KRI II 167, 12. 

*'KRI II 168, 13-14; KRI IV 16, 10; KRI V 10, 12-13. 

®KRI I 35, 8-9. 

*KRI II 150, 7-8; 168, 14. 

KRI 1 36, 7-8; KRI Il 214, 5-6. 

"KRI II 168, 14; 209, 4-5; KRI V 10, 12-13; 103, 5-7; 108, 11-12. 

? KRI II 201, 3-4; 209, 4-5; also the variant KRI IV 23, 4: fh n.k prt.sn, “Obliterate their seed”. 

™KRI1 26, 8; KRI II 162, 11; KRIV 100, 12; Kitchen-Gaballa, ZAS 96 (1969) 27. 
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companied by a vocative referring to the king: s3.i n ht/.i) mrfy).i, “O my son of my body, my 
beloved”.” Occasionally these statements are augmented by an “assurance” formula, emphasizing 
a god’s protection of the king while on a campaign: drt.im ikmnSnb.t.k rshr dwt hrk, “My hand isa 
shield to your breast in order to drive away evil from you” (KRI V 107, 5); drt.ir hnik r dr Pdwt 9, 
“My hand is with you in order to subdue the Nine Bows” (KRI V 47, 13-14). 


The Deeds of the King. The king’s heroic deeds (nft.w)” appear as an element in all four cate 
-gories of Ramesside speeches. The speaker praises the monarch for his acts of valor against an 
enemy, or the king himself recounts his actions in battle. The language of this type of speech is 
stereotyped, and is also found throughout narrative portions of the military inscription. Some 


common lexical elements are: 


Ini, “to bring back (as booty): ink Liswt nb.t wn hr tk t38.k, “You have brought back all 
foreigners who had been attacking your borders” (KRIJ I 30, 7); inn.k wrw.sn m skr-‘nh, “You have 
brought back their chiefs as prisoners” (KRIJ V 105, 3). 

Iti, “to seize”: ‘Iti t3 nb hr Ynty.f, “Seize every land beyond its southern border”” (KR/ IV, 
24, 6); it.n.k t3 nb hr Gnty.f “You have seized every land beyond its southern border” (KRI V 
92, 14). | ; 

Wf, “to subdue”: wifin.k t3w nbw hr tbwty.k, “You have subdued all flat lands beneath your 
sandals” (KRI II 205, 2-3). 

Ptpt, “to crush”: ptpt wrw hsy nw 23 nb, “Crush the vile chiefs of every land” (KRI II 209, 4); 
ptpt.n.k dmi.sn, “You have crushed their towns” (KRIJ V 105, 4). 

H3k, “to plunder”: h3k/h3k.n.k n3 ph tw, “May you plunder/you have plundered those who 
attacked you” (KRI V 19, 9; 35, 11). 

Htb/hdb, “to kill, slaughter”: Atb.in.k W3swt, “Then you slaughtered the foreigners” (KRJ II 
191, 16). | 

Swsh 13% n Kmt, “to extend the border of Egypt”: swsQ,k 138 n Kmt r-‘ pt hr w3.t.s nb, “May you 
extend the border of Egypt to the limit of heaven on its every side” (KRIJ II 209, 13). 

Smn 13¥, “to fix, establish a border”: smn.k (3% r mr.w.k, “You have established the border 
according to your desire” (KRI V 47, 13). 

Sm3, “to slaughter”: sm3.k m t3 n Gt3 dt sp snw, “May you slaughter the land of Hatti forever!” 


™KRI130, 5; KRI II 147, 2: 160, 10; 168, 13; 204, 12-13; 205, 2-3; 205, 5-6; KRIJ V 10, 12-13; 11, 10-13; 13, 2-4; 19, 11-12; 
103, 5-7. 

*For the term nftw, cf. the discussion by Spalinger, Aspects, 224-233. 

Translating as an imperative rather than a passive sdm.f, contra Kitchen-Gaballa, ZAS 96 (1969) 27. 
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(KRI II 212, 16); sm3.k Pdwt 9, “You have slaughtered the Nine Bows” (KRI V 34, 2); sm3.k thi 
t3¥.k, “You have slaughtered the one who has violated your border” (KRI V 35, 11). 

Sir, “to overthrow”: shr.k thi 138.k, “You have overthrown the one who has violated your 
border” (KR/ V 19, 9). 

Sd, “to smash”: hryt.k sd.n.s &3swt, “It is the terror of you which has smashed the foreigners” 
(KRI I 30, 5). 

Sn, “to surround”: b3w.k mnh Sn.n. f t3 nb, “It is your effective power which has surrounded 
every flat land” (KRIJ J 30, 5). 

Dr, “to subdue”: dr.n.k Bs(t). w, “You have subdued the rebellious” (KR/ II 204, 13). 

DG, “to overthrow”: dj.k t3 Pdwt 9, “You have overthrown the Nine Bows” (KRI V 19, 10); 
dh.k ph nb tw, “You have overthrown everyone who had attacked you” (KRI V 34, 2). 


B. Foreigners 


The addresses of foreigners are generally introduced by a sdm.f of the verb dd, “to say”.” This often 
appears as the formation anticipatory subject + sdm.f:wrw ‘3 nw Rmnn dd.sn, “The great chiefs of 
Lebanon, they say” (KRIJ 14, 5); dmi hsy in.n hm.f iw.f bin 'IskIn dd.f “The defeated town, which 
his majesty carried off, when it was wicked, Ashkelon, it says” (KRJ II 166, 1); wrw nw K¥ hsy 
dd.sn, “The defeated chiefs of Kush, they say” (KR/ V 9, 7). In the inscriptions of Ramesses III, the 
speeches of foreigners are characterized as dd mdw,” “recitation”, or by an infinitive dd + in + 
noun.” “said by PN”. Occasionally the verb fir.® “so said” is employed, especially in the narrative 
sections of texts from Medinet Habu. 


Laudatory Addresses. The verb dd, “to say”, is often accompanied by a qualifying phrase specifying 
the particular type of speech. The most common types are s‘3," “glorification”; sw3¥* “adulation”. 
The object of these verbs usually appears as a fixed formula: (a) phty.f® “his strength’: dd PN m s‘3 


"KRITJ 14, 5-6; 10, 15; 19, 14; 23, 8-10; KR/ II 154, 12-13; 166, 2-3; 182, 10; 204, 1; KRI V 9, 9-10; 22, 1. 
*®KRI V 20, 5; 36, 13-14; 47, 6; 47, 10; 48, 8. 

"Also KRI II 169, 7; KRI V 34, 11; 34, 15; 36, 13; 37, 2; 37, 12; 45, 8. 

°KRIIV 16, 2; KRI V 24, 6; 38, 3; 86, 14. 

*'Spalinger, Aspects, 223, n. 1. 

® [bid., 222. 

SKRI119, 14; KR/J II 182, 10. 

*KRITI 14, 5-6; KRI V 56, 10. 

®KRITI 14, 5-6. 

6 Ibid. 
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phty.f,* “PN says in glorifying his strength”; (b) nft.f,” “his victory”: dd PN m sw) nfit.f,"° “PN says 
in adulating his victories”; (c) hm.f*’ “his majesty”: dd PN m sw33/s'3 hm. f° “PN says in adulating/ 
glorifying his majesty”; (d) nb t3wy,® “Lord of the Two Lands”: dd PN m s‘3 nb t3wy,” “PN says 
in glorifying the Lord of the Two Lands”; (e) ntr nfr,?! “the good god”: dd PN m sw3¥ ntr nfr,” “PN 
says in adulating the good god”. 

The contents of these “glorifications” contain stereotyped language and phrases. Sometimes a 
quote is introduced by the expression ind hr.k,® “Hail to you”, followed by a series of epithets used 
_ as vocatives. Among the more common epithets used by foreigners to address the king are: nswt n 
Kmi,™ “King of Egypt”; R' n Pdwt 9,° “Re of the Nine Bows”; R‘ ‘3 n Kmt,® “Great Re/Sun of 
Egypt’; R‘'n T3-Mri,” “Re/Sun of Ta-Meri”. 

Frequently a clause of identity or equivalency/comparison is used to emphasize the exalted 
status of the king as perceived by a foreign group. This is usually in the form of a non-verbal clause 
with adverbial predicate, tw.k mi DN, “You are like DN”: tw.k mi Mntw hr dswt nb, “You are like 
Montu over every foreign land” (KRI I 20, 2); tw.k mi kin it.k $psy ’Imn, “You are like the form of 
your august father, Amun” (KR/ V 47, 7); tw.k mi Bi, “You are like Baal” (KR/ V 86, 10). 

Another common mode of expression found in this type of address is a non-verbal sentence 
with adjectival predicate. The adjective is often accompanied by the admirative particle wy. The 
normal patterns of this type are: wr + suffixed noun + epithet, “Great is your x, O, etc.”; wr b3w. k,® 
“Great is your power”; wr phty.k,® “Great is your strength”; ‘3/.wy) + suffixed noun, “Great (how 
great) is your x”; 3.wy rnk,' “How great is your name!”; 3.wy phty.k,'!" “How great is your 
strength!”; 3 [ps.k rdw n bi3,'” “Greater is your bps than a mountain of copper”. 


Requests or Wishes. Speeches of foreigners often contain a request or wish to become vassals of 


8 KRIT 19, 14. 

8 KRI II 182, 10; KRI V 56, 10. 

SKRI II 196, 7. 

* Ibid. ; cf. also the phrase m dw3 Nb t3wy, “in adoration of the Lord of the Two Lands”, KRI I 14, 5-6. 

"KRI II 173, 5-7; KRI V 34, 12. 

% Thid. 

®KRI119, 14; KRIV 9, 7-8; KRI V 56, 10. 

*KRII19, 14; KRIV 20, 5; 56, 10. 

*SKRII19, 14; KRIV 9, 7-8; 56, 10; 81, 3; 86, 9-10; 106, 13-14. 

*KRI V 34, 12; 36, 13-15. 

"KRIV 47, 6-8. 

*®KRI 19, 16; KRI II 154, 12-13; ARI V 20, 5-6. 

*KRI V 34, 11-12; 47, 6-8; also KRI V 20, 6: ‘3.wy nri.k sft.k, “How great is the terror of you and awe of you”; KRI V 
48, 8-9: wr 3y.k, “Great is your strength”. . 

10 KRIT 10, 5. 

tot RI 20, 2; KRI IE 154, 12-13. 

12 K RIV 34, 12. 
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the Egyptian king, usually exemplified by their asking for the “breath” (t3w) of the king.'° These 
requests appear as the following types: £3w sp sn,’ “Breath!”, often accompanied by a vocative; 
t3w m-.k,'® “Breath is in your hand”; imm n.n (p3) t3w,'® “Give us (the) breath!”; imm n.n (p3) 
t3w n dd.k,'” “Give us (the) breath of your giving!”; dik n.n p3 t3w n da.k,'® “May you give us the 
breath of your giving”. 

These statements are usually qualified by a dependent clause or phrase in apposition, defining 
the relationship between the foreigners and the king. Common types are introduced by the particle 
mk, “Behold”, followed by an adverbial phrase: Mk n hr tbwty.k, “Behold, we are beneath your 
sandals” (KRI V 9, 10);'° or a dependent clause introduced by a sdm.f form of the verb b3k, “to 
serve”:' b3k.nn.k mi §3swt nb, “that we may serve you like every foreign country” (KR/ II 154, 13); 
b3k.n w3dty.k, “that we may serve your uraei” (KRI V 9, 8). 


Lamentations. The speeches of rebellious foreigners contain clauses of lamentation which stress 
the futility of their taking up arms against the Egyptian king: rv t3swt ir hr mw.k bnd tktk 138 w. k, 
“The country which acts with fidelity rejoices, (but) ill is the one who attacks your borders” (KRI I 
11, 2);'" re p3 irhr mw.k im3 th3 138. k, “He who acts with fidelity rejoices, (but) the one who violates 
your border laments” (KR/ II 166, 3);!" ir.t n ntr nb m-s3 ‘wn.w.s nt.s in.s phwy n pftyw.s, “The eye 
(action) of every god shall pursue her (Egypt's) plunderer, it shall surely bring an end to her 
enemies” (KR/J IV 16, 2).!° 


C. Egyptians 


The speeches made by Egyptian courtiers or officials are similar to the addresses of foreigners. They 
are introduced either by an infinitive dd + in + noun," “said by”, or dd mdw in,'" “recitation by”. 


‘®Lorton, The Juridical Terminology of International Relations in Egyptian Texts through Dyn. XVIII (Baltimore, 
1974) 136-144. 

14 K RT EI 203, 4-5; 221, 15-16; KRI V 37, 12; 47, 10; 81, 16; 103, 9-10; 106, 2. 

18 KRI V 8f, 3-5; 86, 10-11 105, 13; 106, 13-14. 

6K RIV 20, 7;.34, 13; 36, 15; 48, 10; also 37, 2-3: r fnd.n, “to our nostrils”. 

' KRI1 11, 2-3; KRM 154, 12-13; 123, 6-7; 182, 10; 203, 14-15; KRI V 9, 7-8; 9, 9-10; 47, 7-8; 103, 9-10; 106, 13-14. 

18K RIV 47, 8. 

18 K RI 11 154, 12-13; 1735. 5-7. 

NOK RI IT 182, 10; 203, 14-15; 221, 15-16, 222, 1; KRJ V 106, 13-14. 

MKRITV 15, 9; cf. Edgerton-Wilson, Historical Records, 28, n. 43 a. 

'2For im3, see Wb. 177, 15. 

'8 Compare, the curse formula of Seti I in the Wadi Mia Dedicatory Inscription, KR/ I 70, 3-4: ir p3 nty nb iw.f rsh hr 
wd tn ir Wsr m-s3.f tw “Ist m-s3 hmt.f iw Ar m-s3 hrdw.f, “As for anybody who shall ignore this decree, Osiris shall pursue him, 
Isis his wife, and Horus his children”. 

4 K RI V1 197, 1; 197, 4; KRI V 15, 6; 27, 15; 84, 8; 85, 6. 

"SKRIV 18, 2-3; 18, 4; 18, 5-6; 33, 11; 47, 1; 51, 10. 
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Occasionally the relative form dd.t.n,'° “that which x had said” is used, perhaps indicating a 
transcription of the speaker’s past statement. The speeches of Egyptians are often characterized as 
wb, 17 “responses”; dw3,"'* “adorations”; nhm,"® “shouting/jubilation”; sw3¥ ”° “adulations”. 

As in the addresses of foreign groups, the speeches often contain identity clauses referring to 
the king. The construction independent pronoun + DN or epithet is used more frequently in this 
pattern of speech:'"! ntk (mntk) R’,'” “You are Re”; ntk (mntk) s3.f “You are his (Amun’s) son”. 

The statements of officials, courtiers, and princes often contain remarks concerning the king’s 
valor, or the actions of the gods on behalf of the king. In addition to these stereotyped formulae, a 
common motif in the speeches of the Egyptians is the adulation of the king’s lp’: lps. k hrtp m 
O3swt nb, “Your lips rules every foreign country” (KRI I 10, 8); bps. k wsr hr di Pdwt 9, “Your 


y. 


powerful fps is overthrowing the Nine Bows” (KRI V 51, 13).! 
D. King 


The speeches of the king in Ramesside military texts show a greater degree of variation and struc 
tural complexity than those types reviewed above. They are, therefore, much more difficult to 
classify according to aregular pattern. The simplest form of a king’s address is the transcription of a 


command to courtiers or princes.’ Such statements are normally characterized by the intro- 
ductory formula dd mdw in hm.f'!*/nswt-bit,”’ “Recitation by his Majesty/King of Upper and 


Lower Egypt.” A quote, however, may also be introduced by nswt dd.f'** “It is the king who says”; 
or nswt ds.f dd.f,”° “It is the king himself who says”. This type of address usually refers to instructions 
for the deposit of booty, or the distribution of weapons.'” 


"6K RIV 11, 6; 29, 7-8. For an instance of dd.n.sn, cf. KRI1 10, 5. 

' KRIT 14, 2-3; KRI V 15, 6; 33, 11. 

'KRIT 10, 6; KRI II 197, 2; cf. Spalinger, Aspects, 223. 

NW KRIV 23, 14-15; Spalinger, Aspects, 92-93. 

0 K RIV 51, 10-12 (parallel texts); 84, 8; also s‘3, KRI 110, 6; KRI/ I1 197, 2; 197, 4. 

'! Rather than the pattern ¢w.k mi as in identity clauses in speeches of foreigners, i.e., tw.k mi B'l, “You are like Ba‘al” 
(KRI V 86, 10; also KRJ II 182, 10; KRI V 20, 8; 47, 7-8; 86, 9). 

KRIV 15, 7; 18, 5; 27, 15; 33, 11; 51, 10. 

BK RIV 47, 3. 

4K RII 197, 4-5; KRI V 27, 16; 28, 1; 84, 9-10. 

“For example KRI II 171, 3 ff.: ir A3k ms'n lps. kn m s3.w |... .| p3 mS‘ r s3w.sn r spr.wr T3-Mri r w3h.w m-b3h itt 
Iman, “Place the plunder of the army on behalf of my brave Aps in the protection [of] the army in order that they might guard 
it until they reach 73-Mri, and deposit it before my father Amun” (Speech to a prince). 

6 KRI IT 171, 3; 202, 15; KRI V 17, 4; 45, 11; 48, 2; 81, 8. 

'KRI II 102, 15; KRI V 19, 15; 31, 6; 36, 3. (Also nb tiwy: KRIV 48, 2; nswt: KRI V 81, 8; nswt, nb t3wy: KRI V 
85, 15; 105, 8; 106, 10; 107, 9.) 

"KR II 180, 7; KRI V 66, 6. (Also dd in hm.f: KRI1 16, 8; KRI V 33, 3; 51, 2; dd in nswt-bit: KRI V 83, 10.) 

9 KRI 11 174, 9; KRI V 28, 9; 39, 5-6; 80, 6; 45, 12 (restored). 

'KRI Il 171, 3 ff. (note 125 above); KR II 180, 7-8 (Instructions to a prince): Mdw m-di |wrw | §3styw imm s3, “Speak 
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Addresses of a king are often introduced as an oath.'*! In the so-called “Valor of the Fighting 
King” text (KRIJ II 174, 9-175, 12), the narrative of Ramesses II's attack of Tunip is introduced by the 
king’s assertory oath. As Spalinger has noted, however, forulations of this type often occur as a 
reaction to the so-called “messenger-reports” (iw.tw r dd “One came in order to say”), telling the 
king of an enemy attack or rebellion.’ For example, in the Great Karnak Inscription of Merneptah, 
a long speech by the king has been presented as his angry reaction to the news of the movement of 
R’‘bw towards Memphis (KRI 4,4-5,7; Il. 15-26).'° A great deal of the narrative in this inscription is 
subsumed into the direct speech of the king. Another lengthy (descriptive) address is given by the 
king to his assembled court following the defeat of R‘bw (KRI IV 9, 13-11, 6; Il 64-73).%4 The in- 
volved structure of these addresses precludes a lengthy analysis. Important elements of these 
speeches, however, are the emphasis on the benefactions of Merneptah towards his subjects (Il. 16- 
18; 68-69; 71-72); the approval and actions of the gods on behalf of the Egyptian king (Il. 24-26; 64; 
70); the prior history of the relations between R‘bw and Egypt (Il. 18-24; 70b-71); and Merneptah’s 
account of the battle (Il. 65-68). The language of the addresses has often been characterized as 
“bombastic”, owing to the highly developed literary imagery evident in the text.'*° 

Such an assessment generally applies to the Medinet Habu inscriptions of Ramesses III.” A 
text such as the Inscription of year 8 (the Sea-Peoples’ Campaign) contains lengthy first person 
accounts by the king regarding the battle, rather than third person narrative.* Generally, the king’s 


with the [chiefs} of the foreigners, cause that (they) perceive. . .”; KRI II 202, 15 (Speech to Re-Horakhty): in n.k A3k n lips. i, 
“Fetch the plunder of my hps”; KRI V 28, 9-11 (Instructions to a prince): imm pr 3w, “Issue equipment”; KRI V 80, 6-8 
(Instructions to a prince): shw.t n3.w h3k, “Enroll the plunder, etc.”. 

!Spalinger, Aspects, 91; Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 34 note to B 109-110; Wilson, JNES 7 (1948) 134 (# 9). 

'?Spalinger, Aspects, 8-15 (iw.tw formulae in Ramesside texts); 114-119 (oath and reaction). 

'® See Spalinger’s analysis of the text, Aspects, 211-213; BAR III 243-245 (§ 580). 

'™ BAR III 251, 252 (§ 591). 

'*Merneptah’s addresses may be structured as follows: I Great Karnak Inscription A. line 15: Reaction scene and intro- 
duction to the king’s speech; B. Il. 16-18: Benefactions of the king towards his subjects; C. ll. 18-24: Recitation of past rela- 
tionship between the R ‘bw and Egypt; customs and movements of the invading people; D. ll. 24-26: Merneptah tells of the 
approval of the gods for his campaign; Oaths; Oracle of Amun; The abandonment of the Meshwesh by Seth. II. Triumphal 
Speech (following the battle) A. line 64: Merneptah tells of Re’s actions on his behalf, Titulary; B. ll. 65-67: Reiteration of the 
king's mighty deeds; and references to taxation and tribute of foreigners; C. Il. 67-68: Defeat of chief of R‘bw; D. Il. 68-69: 
Merneptah’s benevolence towards Egypt; Titulary; E. line 70: Praise of Horus and Seth who had acted on behalf of Egypt; 
F. tl. 70b-71: Reiteration of R‘bw’s actions against Egypt ind results of campaign; G. Il. 71-72: Benevolence of king to T3-Mri 
and subjects; H. Il. 72-73: Proclamation of truth; Titulary. For the use of the monarch’s name to close off literary sections, cf. 
Spalinger, Aspects, 208 n. 54, and references. 

'%Spalinger, Aspects, 210-213; BAR III 241 (§ 573). 

7Spalinger, Aspects, 213-214; Wilson, OJC 7 (1930) 24-30; Edgerton-Wilson, Historical Records, 19-20; BAR IV 18-20 
(§ 35-§ 36); van Seters, In Search of History, 156-157. 

For example, Ramesses III’s address to his officials in the Great Inscription of Year 8 (KRIJ V 39, 6-41, 8); for an 
analysis of the speech see Edgerton-Wilson, Historical Records, 49; also Spalinger, Aspects, 216. 
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addresses are directed either to officials and/or assembled subjects,"® or to a deity (usually Amun). 
In many cases the king’s speech is presented as a report concerning the outcome of a campaign,"! or 
a recitation by the king stressing his benevolence to Egypt and its foreign holdings.'” Elements 
which are found in the speeches of deities, officials, and foreigners also occur in the addresses of 
Ramesses III. These include recitations by the king of his mighty deeds and valor,” the acknowledge- 
ment of a god(s)’ benefactions towards the king,“ and clauses of identity recognizing the relationship 
between the king and a deity.'* An important additional feature of Ramesses III’s addresses is the 
king's emphasis upon the history of Egypt’s relationship with the various foreigners against whom 
he campaigns.'* . 


III. Speeches in the Literary Record of the Kadesh Texts: First Day of Battle 


The preceding discussion has illustrated types of addresses found in Ramesside military inscriptions. 
It is clear that speeches are an important feature in the literary accounts of a king’s campaign.” 
They are often used to enliven a narrative by directly quoting a king’s command, or the response of 
his officers. “Hymnic” elements such as paeans by defeated foreigners, or prayers of jubilation by 


MERI V 14, 15-15, 5 (sr.w, smr.w); 17, 4-14 (ms.w nswt, wb3.w nswt, smr.w, h3ty.w nb.w n ms‘w nt-htr.w); 28, 9-11 
(sr.w, smr.w, h3ty.w nb.w); 33, 3-10 (ms.w nswt, sr.w, wb3.w nswt, kdn.w); 39, 6 ff. (nwt, msw nswt, wh3.w, ‘ng.w nb.w nw 
T3-Mri; d3m.w, ‘hwn.w nb nty m t3 pn); 51, 2-8 (r3-p‘t, Bty 2); 66, 6-13 (ms.w nswt, sr.w 3.w, h3ty.w); 83, 10-15 (ms.w nswt, 
Sy.w, (m‘b3}y.w, $ms.w); see Spalinger, Aspects, 94-96. 

Amun: KRI V 19, 15-20, 4; 34, 6-10; 38, 2-6; 81, 8; 85, 15-86, 7; 105, 8-12; 106, 10-12; 107, 9-13. 

‘4! As is the inscription of Year 8, supra, n. 138. 

‘ Goedicke has characterized this type of speech as a “state of empire” proclamation, Report of Wenamun, 176. 
Similarly the “historical” section of Papyrus Harris 75, 1 ff., cf. Goedicke, WZKM 71 (1979) 1-2. Note also the standard 
introductory formulae: KRIIV 4, 4-5: (.. . ptr ?).tn sdm.tn tp.w-r3 nb.tn di ‘m.tn r dd, “(Behold ?) you, hear the instructions of 
your Lord, ‘I shall cause that you perceive that’”; KRIJ V 14, 15-16 and 51, 2-3: ptr n.tn n3 nfr.w kn.w Lir.w '‘Imn R‘nswt 
ntr.wn Pr-'3 p3y.f ¥ri, “Behold you the many benefactions which Amun Re, King of the Gods, has performed on behalf of 
Pharaoh his child”; KR/ V 33, 3-4: ptr n.tn t3 phty 3 n it.i Imn R‘, “Behold you the great strength of my father Amun Re”; 
KRI V 39, 8-9: imm hr.tn n tp.w-r3.i rg.tn n3y.t sor.w ns ng,tn ‘m.tn m t3 phty n it.i sps ‘Imn, “Pay attention to my instruc- 
tions, ‘You shall know my counsels for sustaining you, you shall perceive the strength of my august father Amun’”; KR/ V 
66, 6-7: imm n.i hr.tn n tp.w-r3(.i) sdm st dd.i n.tn di.i ‘m.tn “Give me your attention to (my) instructions, hear them, and I 
shall tell you, ‘I shall cause you to perceive’”; KR/ V 83, 11-12: sdm n3y.i tp.w-r3(.i) dif.i) ‘m.tn m t3 phty ‘Imn nb dt, “Hear 
(my) instructions, ‘(I) shall cause you to perceive the strength of my father, Amun, Lord of Eternity.’” 

'3For example, KRJ V 15, 3-5; 19, 15-20, 3. 

4K RIV 14, 15-16; 19, 15-16; 20, 3-4. 

SKRIV 15, 4-5; 17, 13-14; 36, 10-12. , 

4 KRI V 39, 12-13; 39, 14-40, 5. Cf. the detailed narrative account of the relationship between Egypt and Temeh in the 
inscription of Year 5 (KR/ V 22, 4-23, 4); also Edgerton-Wilson, Historical Records, 23-26. 

'7Spalinger, Aspects, 101-112; Goedicke, Studien zur Sprache und Religion Agyptens (Gottingen, 1984) 487; Grapow, 
Studien 50 ff. 
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Egyptian officials, stress the power and majesty of the Egyptian king and his gods. Eventually, we 
find in the inscriptions of Merneptah, and especially Ramesses III, that direct speeches become 
important means for presenting narrative. 

Addresses are very important in the composition of the Literary Record of the Battle of 
Kadesh.'* We should briefly note that speeches in the so-called Poem contain features which are 
also found in other addresses of Ramesside military texts. For ex ample, Amun’s response to the king 
contains an assurance and recognition formula: tw.i hn‘i ink it.i drt.i m-dik “I am with you, I am 
your father, my hand is with you” (P 126). A portion of the address of Menna, the shield-bearer, to 
Ramesses is composed of laudatory epithets praising the valor of the king: p3y.inb nfr p3 hk3 tnr p3 
nw hrw ‘h3, “O my good Lord, O mighty ruler, O great protector of Egypt on the day of fighting!” 
(P 208-209). The text, moreover, applies the literary designations dw3, “adoration” (P 235), s‘3, 
“magnification” (P 236), and swh3 m rn, “adulation of the name (of the king)” (P 238) to the concilia- 
tory address of Ramesses II’s officers. The address is composed almost entirely of epithets and 
identity clauses referring to the king: p3 ‘h3w.ty nfr, “O good warrior” (P 239); ntk s3 ‘Imn, “You are 
the son of Amun” (P 240); etc. 

‘The frequent use of direct speeches in the literary structure of the account of the first day is 
shown in the following outline (P 77-276): '!” 


P 92-120: Address of Ramesses II to Amun (‘hin dd.n hm.f, P 92: “Then his Majesty said”) 

P 125-127: Address of Amun to the king (Snf n-h3.i, P 125: “He called behind me”) 

P 157-165: Speech of the Hittites relating the attack of Ramesses II (w‘ hr ‘¥im.sn msnnw.f hr, 
P 157: “One among them was calling to his companion saying”) 


“We are only dealing with the account of the first day of battle in the Literary Record. Direct speeches also occur in: 
P 285-288: Speech of the sbi.w upon Ramesses’ attack (K RI II 87, 6-88, 5); P 295-298: Dispatch of Muwatallish and adoration 
of Ramesses’ name (sw3s hrrn.i, P 296) (KRI 11 89, 11-90, 10); P 306-320: Letter of armistice (KR/ II 92, 7-95, 11); P 327-329: 
Egyptian officers request Ramesses to cease combat (KRI II 97, 1-15); P 341: Welcome of Ramesses II by Egyptian deities 
(KRI II 100, 11-15). Cf. the charts of Spalinger, Aspects, 172-173 (Literary Record); Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 48-52. 
The speeches in the Bulletin are: B 10-17: Dialogue between Shosu and Ramesses II (KRI II 104, 10-105, 15); B 35-50: 
Interrogation of Egyptian scouts and Hittite spies by Ramesses II (K RJ II 110, 1-112, 8); B 54-67: Summons of the king for his 
officers, and Ramesses’ disclosure of the actual location of the Hittites (KR/ I] 113, 1-115, 16); B 68-71: Denunciation of the 
military governors and vassals by the king’s officers for their unreliable information (KRI II 116, 1-117, 5); cf. Spalinger, 
Aspects, 162-163. Reliefs: R 9: Fan-bearer warns the royal children to stay clear of the battle (K RJ II 130, 11-12); R 12: Vizier 
exhorts the army to go to the aid of Pharaoh (KRI II 133, 5-8); R 13: Royal butler exhorts the army of Ptah to hurry (KR/ Il 
133, 10-11); R 14: Scout hurries on the army of Ptah (KRI II 133, 13-14); R 22: Palimpsest with fragment of a speech of the 
soldier Nakht-Amun (KRJ II 136, 13); R 42: King of Hatti praises the power of Pharaoh (rdi i3w) (KRI II 139, 9-12); R 56-58: 
Triumphal hymns by Egyptians (KR/ II 141, 13-16; 142, 2-3); R 62: Ramesses orders presentation of captives (KRIJ II 143, 2-8). 

‘®P 76 introduces the king’s entry into battle, following a iw.tw phrase (‘hin.tw iw r dd.t.f, “One came to tell it to his 
Majesty); and reaction scene (‘hin hen. h‘ mi it.f Mntw, “Then his Majesty appeared like his father Montu”) (KRI II 76, 1-6); 
Spalinger, Aspects, 165. 
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P 169-203: Address of the king to his troops (iw.i hr dit frw.ir Sr p3y.t ms‘ r dd, P 168: 
“while I gave my voice to cail to my troops saying”) 

P 208-213: Speech of Menna to Ramesses II (‘h'n dd.n.fnhm.f, P 208: “Then he said to his 
Majesty’) 

P 214-219: Response of the king to Menna (‘hin dda.n hm.fn p3y.f kr'w, P 214: “Then his 
Majesty said to his shield-bearer”’) 

P 239-250: Officers’ praise of the king (‘h'n p3y.i ms'.w iw r dw3. i, P 235: “Then my infantry 
came to adore me”; n3y.w.i wrw iw r s3 dps. i, P 236: “My officers had come to magnify my 
scimitar”; t3y.t nt-htr.w m mitt hr swh3 m rn.t hr, P.237-238: “Also my infantry were adulating my 
name saying’) 

P 253-275: Ramesses’ response to his troops (‘h'n dd.n hm.f, P 251: “Then his Majesty said”) 


The addresses of Ramesses in the Literary Record to a great extent dominate the narrative 
account of the battle.“° The king’s speeches occur at the beginning of the battle (P 92-120); the mid- 
point (P 169-204); and at the conclusion of the first day (P 253-275).'*'! Following Kuentz’s'” and 
Kitchen’s division of P (“Poem”), we find that there are approximately 118 lines devoted to direct 
speeches, of which 93 belong to the king’s addresses. The remaining 25 lines are divided among the 
speeches of Amun, the Hittites, Menna, and the king’s officers. 

A critical appraisal of Ramesses II’s addresses is necessary for an appreciation of the ancient 
Egyptians’ understanding and evaluation of the Battle of Kadesh. The speeches are usually considered 
to contain nothing more than the praise of the king’s valor, and the condemnation of the cowardice 
of his troops. On close examination, however, it becomes apparent that lengthy sections of Ramesses’ 
account of the battle are only superficially concerned with his heroism. The structure and contents 
of “atypical” elements in the king’s addresses will be the focus of the subsequent discussion. 


IV. Ramesses’ Address to Amun 


The speech of the king to Amun is the first address in the Literary Record.’ It follows a narrative 
description of the discomfiture of the Egyptian army before the surprise assault of the Hittite 
chariotry, and the entry of Ramesses into the battle (P 74-91): 


180 [bid., 172-173. 

‘51 Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 50-52. 

182 Kuentz, La Battaille de Qadech, MIFAO 55 (1928). 
153 See above, p. 138. 
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Then they (i.e., the Hittites) advanced from the south side of Kadesh and attacked the army of 
P’re in its midst, while it was marching unaware, and not ready to fight. Then the infantry and 
chariotry of his Majesty melted in fright before them. Meantime, his Majesty was stationed to the 
north of the landing place of Kadesh on the western side of the Orontes. Then one came to report to 
his Majesty. Thereupon his Majesty appeared like his father Montu after he had received the fittings 
of battle, and put on his leather vest; he was like Ba‘al in his hour—the name of the great horse 
which bore his Majesty was “Victory in Thebes” of the chief stable Wsr-m3't-R-stp-n-R‘ Mri-'Imn. 
Then his Majesty broke quickly and entered into the fray of the Fallen Ones of Hatti, while he was 
alone, by himself, no other with him. His Majesty went to look around him, and found that 2,500 
chariots had blocked off his escape, along with all the light-armed warriors of the Fallen One of 
Hatti, and the many foreign countries who were allied with him—namely Arzawa, Masa, and Pidasa 
—while they had three men on a chariot acting as a unit”. (P 74-87) 

“While there was no chief with me, no charioteer, no infantry-man, nor shield-bearer, my infantry 
and chariotry were running before them, not one of them was able to stand to fight with them.” 
(P 88-91) 


As can be seen, the narrative abruptly switches from the third person in P 74-87 to a first person 
account in P 88-91.'* The use of the first person serves as a transition to the direct speech of the king 
in P 92b, and stresses the king’s isolation in battle.'** Ramesses’ address, however, is introduced not 
in the first person, but by the third person literary construction, ‘hn ddin hm.f “Then his Majesty 
said.” The text subsequently employs a first person account by the king in P 92b.'” Ramesses’ 
address consists of P 92-120 and may be divided into the following thematic units: 


P 926-93: The king reproachfully questions Amun: “What is the matter with you, my father 
Amun? Has a father ever neglected his son?” 

P 94-95: Ramesses declares that he has never violated the command of the god: “Have I done 
anything without you? Is it not so that it has been upon your word that I have walked and stood? I 
have not transgressed the counsel which you have commanded.” 

P 96-97: The king refers to a possible loss of prestige, which is juxtaposed with an appeal to 
the prestige of Amun: “How great would he be, the Great Lord of Egypt who allows foreigners to 
draw near to him! What are these Asiatics— who ought to be defeated, and who do not recognize 
God—upon your heart, O Amun?” 

P 98-107: Ramesses recounts his benefactions to the cult of Amun: “Is it not so that I have 


Note Spalinger, Aspects, 171; 173. 

‘55 Thid., 172. 

'56 Thid., 166-167. 

1S’ Ibid.; Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 20 note to P 110. 
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made for you very many monuments? I have filled your temple with my booty. I have built for you 
my Chapel of Millions of Years. I have donated to you all my property as an endowment. I have 
controlled for you every land altogether, in order to supply your divine offerings. I have caused that 
tens of thousands of cattle, in addition to every sweet-smelling herb, to be offered to you. I have not 
withheld goodness, so as not to have it performed in your temenos. I have built for you great pylons, 
and it is | myself who erected their flag-staffs. I brought for you obelisks from Elephantine, while it is 
I who acts as stone-carrier. I led to you chartered ships in the W3d-Wr in order to transport to you 
trade-goods of foreign countries.” 

| P 108-109: The king again appeals to the self-prestige of Amun: “Might one say, ‘Calamity 
happened to the one who trusts in your counsel?’ Do good for the one who esteems you: Then one 
will act with a loving heart.” 

P 110-116: Ramesses tells of the abandonment by his troops, which serves as background to 
the appeal to Amun: “It is to you my father Amun, that I had appealed, while I was in the midst of a 
multitude whom I did not fathom—surely every foreign land had been assembled against me, while I 
was alone, by myself, no other with me. My numerous army had abandoned me, not one ever looked 
to me from my chariotry. Although I kept on calling to them, not one among them obeyed me while 
I was making an appeal.” 

P 117-119: The king praises the beneficence of Amun in contrast with the inadequacy of 
human aid: “But it was more than millions of infantry, more than myriads of chariotry, that I found 
Amun beneficial to me—more than tens of thousands of brothers and children (while) they are 
assembled in sole purpose. There is no achievement of many men, for Amun is more beneficial 
than them.” 

P 120: Ramesses reiterates his fidelity to Amun, recalling the statement of P 95: “It is because 
of the counsel of your mouth, O Amun, that I have reached this. I have not transgressed your 
counsel.” 


According to Gardiner, Ramesses’ address consisted of only P 92-109.'"* He suggested that the 
remaining first person account in P 110-120 should be included as part of the narrative, rather than 
the direct speech of the king.” The presence of “narrative” elements in the address is most evident 
in P 110-116 (see the above list) in which Ramesses tells of his appeal to Amun. We would suggest, 
however, that the integration of “narrative” into the direct speech of the king was done in order to 
emphasize the precarious position of Ramesses in combat. More importantly, it has provided a 
literary context for presenting an obviously ahistorical speech. 

The use of the particle ist in P 121 indicates a change of emphasis in the text and would support 


18 Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 20 note to P 110; 51. 
'9 Tbid., 20. 
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a division of the address following the king’s statement of fidelity to Amun in P 120.’ P 121 marks 
the transition from Ramesses’ direct speech to Amun (P 92-120) to the following episode consisting 
of the god’s reply to the king in P 123-127: “Now (ist) I made prayers from the ends of the foreign 
countries, while my voice circulated throughout Southern On. I found that Amun had come when I 
had called to him” (P 121-123).'" 

Wilson noted that the king’s speech to Amun is obviously ahistorical within the context of the 
Hittite attack;'® the text could hardly be regarded as a verbatim transcript of Ramesses’ remarks 
amidst the confusion of combat. As a result, most analyses of the address have concentrated on the 
“literary” or “descriptive” aspects of the text. The opinions expressed by Gardiner,'® and more 
recently by Spalinger,’“ are representative of this approach. Gardiner considered P 92-109 to be 
Ramesses’ “reproachful appeal” to Amun.'® He came to the conclusion that the address had 
primarily been intended to convey the king’s emotional demeanor during the battle, and ultimately 
to demonstrate “his confidence that Amun would help him.”'® 

Spalinger, like Gardiner, considered Ramesses’ direct speech to Amun to have consisted of 
P 92-109.’ He suggested, however, that the address belonged to the much larger literary unit of 
P 92-140.'* He characterized this part of the text as “a portion of the composition in which the scribe 
depicts Ramesses remembering the battle.”' He further added that “the complete section is a 
personal statement by the king, nothing more.”’” 

Both interpretations stress the “reminiscent” aspects of the king’s address, i.e., that the text has 
attempted to represent events which had occurred on the day of the battle from Ramesses’ personal 
perspective. Thus, although the text was composed sometime later, it reflects Ramesses’ attitude 
during the Battle of Kadesh. Such an explanation would account for the purely “narrative” aspects 


‘Note Spalinger, Aspects, 164-65 (although P 121 is not listed in his analysis of ist phrases). The king’s assertion in 
P 120 that he had not violated the counsel of Amun repeats his rhetorical question of P 95; P 120 may be cited as a use of the 
literary device of inclusio—the entire address to Amun is framed by Ramesses’ denial of a transgression against the god. 
Wilson, AJSL 43 (1927) 270-271, divided the address into two sections consisting of P 92-109 (‘Ramses calls upon Amun”) and 
P 110-120 (“Amon’s aid invoked”). He noted (270, n. 1) that the first person account contained more “fiction and hyperbole” 
than the third person passages. Lichtheim’s translation, AEL II, 65-66 indicates a division of the text following P 120 with the 
direct address of the king consisting of P 92-120. 

‘ot K RI II 42, 13-43, 6a. 

'2 Generally Culture of Ancient Egypt, 246-247. 

'®8 Kadesh Inscriptions, esp. 46-54. 

14 Aspects, 163-173. 

'6 Kadesh Inscriptions, 20 note to P 110. 

'% Ibid., 53; cf. 47, “The Pharaoh’s conversation with his officers, with his god Amun, with his shield-bearer Menna, and 
finally his consultation with his generals . . . —all these things could not be shown in pictures, but needed verbal elaboration.” 

87 Aspects, 167. 

16 Thid.; also 172. 

'© Tbid., 167. 

'0 Ibid. 
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of the king’s address.'”’ There are, however, elements of Ramesses’ speech which render difficult the 
task of defining its precise nature and purpose. 

A prominent feature of the king’s address is the language which characterizes his relationship to 
Amun. The use of “father” (it)-“son” (s3) terminology indicates that Amun should be regarded as the 
“personal” deity of Ramesses.'” It seems likely that a particular manifestation of Amun is referred to 
by the king. P 121 localizes the abode of Amun as 7Jwnw Sm'w, lit. “Southern On”, which probably 
refers to some cult installation in Thebes rather than Hermopolis."” Although the text does not 
allow for a more precise identification of Ramesses’ god other than “Amun” who resides in “ Jwnw 
§ mw’, the role of the deity vis-d-vis the king is somewhat better delineated.'* Ramesses’ stress on 
his adherence to the sUr, “counsel/decision” of Amun suggests that the deity might be regarded as 
the king’s “counsellor” for the Kadesh campaign.'” Vernus!” and Spalinger'” have commented 
upon the religious orientation of Egyptian military campaigns of the New Kingdom, and the de 
pendence of the king on the “decree” or “counsel” of a deity. An identification of Amun as 
“counsellor” for war is attested in the Carnarvon Tablet, line 10, where Kamose appeals to the deity 
in his capacity as “the just of counsels” (mtr s§r.w) prior to the king’s military actions against 
the Hyksos.!* . 

Amun’s declaration in P 126, “I am the Lord of victory, who loves valor’, further points to his 
identification as Ramesses’ patron of battle.'” This suggestion is corroborated by the king’s reference 


Such as P 110-116. 

12 Goedicke, CdE 41 (1966) 25-26; Spalinger, Aspects, 108 and 165. For a discussion of other “personal” deities of 
Ramesses II, cf. Goedicke, op. cit., 25-27; Montet, Griffith Studies (London, 1932) 407-409. 

'S Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 21; Kees, Orientalia N.S. 18 (1949) 427-442; Kitchen, Third Intermediate Period 
(Warminster, 1973) 427 (and note 18); Parker, A Saite Oracle Papyrus from Thebes (Providence, 1962) 10-11. 

Tt is not certain whether a particular shrine is intended; cf. Kees, op. cit., 435 who notes that 7wnw 3m‘w may denote 
either Karnak or Luxor; also Parker, op. cit., 11. Note the use of the term in KR/ II 346, 6-7 [Dedicatory text of Year 3, Luxor 
Pylon, east wing (cf. Redford, JEA 57 (1971) 110-119]. 

'SNote especially the general term sGr as a designation of an oracular decision in Amenemope 21, 13-14: “Do not 
misappropriate (s‘d?) the oracle (b3it) on record, nor damage \(Ad) the decision (or counsel) of god (s§r ntr)”, Grumach, 
MAS 23 (1972) 134; Parker, Saite Oracle Papyrus, 33-34; Posener, ZAS 90 (1963) 98-102. 

16 BIFAO 75 (1975) 55-56. 

7” Aspects, 108; Spalinger, CdE 53 (1978) 30, n. 2. 

'% Helck, Historisch-Biographische Texte der 2. Zwischenzeit (Kleine Agyptische Texte, 5) (Wiesbaden, 1975) 88: lid.n.i 
n nQt.i r s3s3 3mw m wd Imn mtr shr.w, “It was in order to repel the Asiatics that I sailed northwards in my strength, 
according to the decree of Amun, Just of Counsels”; cf. Morenz, Egyptian Religion (Ithaca, 1973) 294, n. 24 (=Agyptische 
Religion Stuttgart, 1960] 64, n. 24); and generally, 60-61 ( = 63-64). Cf. Hornung, Conceptions of God in Ancient Egypt: The 
One and the Many (Ithaca, 1971) 193. 

Note the description of the god in the triumphal poem to Ramesses II in R 58, mn p3 ntr wd p3 nt n p3,Ak3, “Amun 
is the god who decreed the victory for the ruler” (KR/ II 142, 2); Wente, NES 22 (1963) 207; Wilson, JEA 17 (1931) 215. Cf. 
the role of Amun in the Konosso Stela of Thutmosis IV, Urk. IV 1545, 16-1546, 2, in commissioning the king through an 
oracle; cf. Spalinger, Aspects, 108. 
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to Amun in P 171 as “my protector” (nbwy.i).'*° The term indicates that Ramesses regards Amun as 
his guardian in combat. Amun, moreover, is held legally responsible for the welfare of the king, 
whom he has personally designated to undertake the Kadesh campaign."*! 

The personal aspects of the king’s address account for much of its emotional force. The text 
itself uses the term sm3’.w “prayer” (P 121) in reference to the king’s speech to Amun.'” The presence 
of language and theological concepts in Ramesses’ address does, in fact, allow comparison with 
prayers which are contemporary with the Kadesh inscriptions." Phrases within the address closely 
resemble expressions attested from texts such as votive stelae from Deir el-Medineh, or prayers in 
the Scribal Miscellanies (the so-called Schiilerhandschriften), or literary compositions such as the 
Leyden Hymns to Amun." Parallels can be demonstrated in Ramesses’ appeal to Amun against 
overwhelming odds:'* 


P 110-111: Xn. ink itt 'Imn (P 110) tw.t m-hr-ib 3 wit n rh.t st (P 111) “It was to you that I 
have appealed, my father Amun, while I was in the midst of a multitude which I could not fathom.” 

Berlin 20377, 16: ‘3/.i) n.k iw.i ind{kwi] “I appealed to you (i.e, Amun), when [I was] dis- 
tressed.” 


P 117, moreover, can be compared to P. Leyden I 350, IJ 21:'* 


Pil7:) gmni3h ni 'Imn hhw n mS‘.w r hfn.w m nt-htr.w “It was more than millions of 
infantry, more than myriads of chariotry that I found Amun beneficial to me.” 

P. Leyden 1350, W121: 3hswrhhwnrdisw mibfknw'n rm.f r hfn.w “More beneficial is he 
(Amun) for the one who places him in his heart than millions; He whose name is unique is braver 
than myriads.” 


© K RI II 56, 5-11. 

"Wb. IL 245, 1-2. See P. Harris 6, 8, where Amun is the god who validates the decrees and documents deposited by 
Ramesses III in the temple at Karnak: ntk p3y.w nbi hr wsb hr-hr.w, “You are their protector who answers on their behalf”. 
Also, P. Sallier 1 2, 1 (LES 87, 1) states that Amun is with Sekenenre' as his “protector” in the dispute between the Theban 
ruler and the Hyksos Apophis. 

™KRI II 42, 13-16; Wo. IV 125, 17; Caminos, LEM, 61. Note also the parallel term frw.1, “my voice, my plea”, in P 122 
(KRI II 42, 13-16). 

'® Generally, Williams, JSSEA 8.4 (1978) 131-137; Fecht, AHA W (phil.-hist. K1., 1965, 1) 9-133; Barucq, BdE 33 (1962) 
323-335; Lichtheim, AEL II 104-114; Erman, Sitz. d. Kgl. Pr. Akad. d. Wiss. (Berlin, 1911), 1086-1110; Breasted, Development 
of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt (New York, 1912) 350-352; Gunn, JEA 3 (1916) 81-94. 

‘*Williams, JSSEA 8.4 (1978) 132. 

‘*Ibid.; Barucq, BdE 33 (1962) 327. Stela of Neb-re (Erman, op. cit., 1087-1097 and pl. xvi). Note also P. Leyden I 350, 
III 16: sdm snmhw n nis n.f iim w3y n‘sn.fm km m 3t, “Who hears the prayers of him who appeals to him, who comes from 
afar in the completion of a moment to him who calls to him”; cf. Gardiner, ZAS 42 (1906) 28-29. 

'*Barucq, BdE 33 (1962) 327; Gardiner, ZAS 42 (1906) 29. 
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The plaintive tone of P 92-120, stressing the injustice of the king’s misfortunes, is characteristic of an 
attitude of “personal piety” during the Ramesside period.'®’ But though the king’s speech may be 
regarded as roughly belonging to this genre of religious texts, its designation as a personal “prayer” 
(sm3‘.w) covers a wide, and often contradictory, range of expression.'* 

The use of the personal title “father” for Amun, and Ramesses’ own identification as the “son” 
of the deity, should not be regarded as a purely rhetorical device, or as an example of Ramesside 
aggrandizement. The king is not primarily concerned with the familial implications of the terms, but 
rather the legal ramifications which it, “father” and 33, “son” entail; and particularly their application 
to the relationship between Amun and himself." The various epithets and designations which 
Ramesses employs to describe himself in the address carefully stress his subordinate role to Amun, 
and de-emphasize the king’s responsibilities regarding the Kadesh campaign.'” This is exemplified 
in the formulations p3 nty hr hn.f n p3y.k sr (P 108), “the one who bends himself to your counsel”, 
and p3 nty hr ip.k (P 109), the one who holds you in esteem”. Closely related to Ramesses’ conscious 
and deliberate portrayal of himself as the “son”, and by extension, “servant” of Amun, are the king’s 
denials of wrong-doing. . 

Although the address is often characterized as an “appeal” for help, it is only of minor im- 
portance in the overall structure of the speech.'! An analysis shows that the “appeal” es of 
Ramesses has been subordinated to the king’s emphasis on his innocence from transgression against 
Amun. The remarks of the king in this regard may be classified into two syntactical categories: 
(1) denials;'” and (2) rhetorical questions: '” 


1. a P95b: bw th3.i str wd.n.k “I have not transgressed the counsel which you have com- 
manded.” 


‘8 Williams, JSSEA 8.4 (1978) 132-133; Barucq, BdE 33 (1962) 323-335. Note 183 above. 

'8For different genres and characteristics of prayers, cf. generally Barucq, BdE 33 (1962) 323-335; 363-408. 

' Gérg, Reden in Israel und Agypten (Stuttgart, 1975), 246; cf. above p. 131. Note the use of the terms “father-son” in 
the political sphere, as designations for the Egyptian king and vassal in the Amarna correspondence, cf. Fensham, “Father 
and Son as Terminology for Treaty and Covenant,” Near Eastern Studies in Honor of William Foxwell Albright (ed. Hans 
Goedicke) (Baltimore and London, 1971) 126-128. 

'9 Also P 171. The support of the king by Amun is clearly not assumed to be automatic, contra Wilson, Culture of 
Ancient Egypt, 247; Schulman, JSSEA 11 (1981) 9: “the invincibility of the King evinced in the royal myth”. 

'! Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 50; Wilson, AJSL 43 (1927) 271. 

'2The use of the negated statements rather than the positive declaration is akin to the psychological phenomenon of 
the “Negative Confession”; cf. Barucg, BdE 33 (1962) 368-369. Note a similar statement of the deceased Ramesses III (P. Harris | 
3, 9) in the context of divine judgement: nn th3.i wd.n.k, “Never did I violate that which you have commanded”. For bw sdm.f 
= Middle Egyptian n sdm.n.f, cf. Polotsky, /srael Oriental Studies 6 (1976) 27-29 and 45-46. 

'3 Wente, JNES 22 (1963) 206; Cerny-Groll, Late Egyptian Grammar (Rome, 1975) 151 (9.12). 
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b. P1083: bw w3hinfr h3 drt.ir ir.tw.w m p3y.k wb3 “1 have not withheld goodness, so as 
not to have it performed in your temenos.” 
c. P 120: bwsn.i p3y.k sr“ have not transgressed your counsel.” 
2. a. P94: Arn3 iry.t ynw m-gmt.k “Have I done anything without you?” 
b. P95a:_ is bn Smn.i ‘h‘n.i hr r3.k “Is it not so that it has been upon your word that I have 
walked and stood?” 
c. P98: is bn iry.tn.k mnw 33.w wrt “Is it not so that I have made for you very many 


monuments?” 


When Ramesses’ remarks are closely examined, we find that they express two concerns of the king: 
(1) Ramesses has been obedient to Amun and not violated his divine counsel (P 95; 120). As 
suggested above, the syr “counsel” of Amun may refer to his dispatch of the king for the Kadesh 
campaign; (2) Ramesses had performed prior obligations to the cult of Amun (P 98; 103). 

The emphasis on Ramesses’ faithfulness, however, is juxtaposed with the actions of Amun 
towards the king. This is expressed in the king’s questions of P 92-93: 


P92: ‘hindd.nhm-f it rk tr it.i ‘Imn “What is the matter with you, my father Amun?” 
P93: is p3.n it ym hr s3.f “Has a father ever neglected his son?” 


The juridical aspects which the terms “father” (’t) and “son” (s3) imply are fully stressed in P 93. 
Wb. III 279, 21 renders the phrase fm hr as “jemandes nicht vergessen”. The term seems to 
indicate willful negligence of responsibilities borne by one party towards another.'” This is supported 
by the use of the preposition hr, which often has the legal connotation of “on behalf of’.!* This 
connotation is attested in Inscription Dedicatoire, 55: nn mkh3.i st.f minf3.w hrd. w &m.w hr it(.w) “I 
(Ramesses II) shall not neglect his (Seti I’s) place, like those children who are negligent towards 
(their) father” (K RJ II 328, 11-12).'°° The emphasized construction with the auxiliary p3.n, “to do in 
the past” indicates that Ramesses regards Amun’s treatment of him to be without precedent.'” 
The attitude which Ramesses expresses in P 92-93 is augmented by his remarks of P 96-97: 


'’ Hm might have the extended meaning of “not recognize” a person’s status, cf. the discussion by Lorton, Juridical 
Terminology, 121-124. 

15 Goedicke, CdE 41 (1966) 31; idem, Die Privaten Rechtsinschriften aus dem Alten Reich (Wien, 1970) 59. 

'% For older divisions of the text, cf. BAR IJJ 110 (§ 269). 

‘7 Wente, JNES 22 (1963) 206; GEG? § 484. 
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P96: 3 wy sw Nb 3n Kmt rdit h'm fi3styw m r3-w3t.f “How great would he be, the Great 
Lord of Egypt, who allows foreigners to draw near to him!”!8 

P97: if hrib.k nn ‘3mw 'Imn hsy.w hm.w ntr'® “What are these Asiatics—who ought to be 
defeated and who do not recognize God—upon your heart O Amun?” 


The statements are concerned with the concept of the king’s prestige, and should be seen as inter- 
related. Ramesses plainly voices the fear that Amun has abandoned him and favored the Hittites in 
battle. It is significant that Ramesses refers to the Hittites as Gm.w ntr, “those who do not know 


' God”. Ntr would appear to be a not-so-veiled reference to Amun himself." E/mw should be seen 


as having the juridical implication “to not legally recognize” the “sovereignty” of a king or state.’ 
Ramesses deliberately stresses the irrationality and injustice that would be inherent in his deity’s 
abandoning an obedient servant for enemies who do not even acknowledge the power of the god,’® 
and who have not shown allegiance to the cult of Amun. 

Several questions must be raised in reference to the king’s statements. (1) Why would Ramesses 
admit the possibility that he had suffered some disadvantage at the hands of the Hittites? (2) Why 
would the king suggest that Amun had abandoned him? (3) Why would Ramesses stress his obedience 


to Amun, and moreover deny a transgression against the god— attitudes which generally should be 
taken for granted?™™ 


Upon close examination it is discovered that the issues which the king raises are potentially 
embarrassing and logically should have been avoided. By including these topics in his speech, the 
king has “codified” certain negative impressions.” It should be recognized that, regardless of the 
final outcome of the battle, the initial events of the first day could hardly have been regarded as 


'SFor nb n Kmt, cf. Wo. I 228, 1-2; Nb 3 n Kmt, “Great Lord of Egypt” may be an attempt to provide an Egyptian 
parallel to wr 3” Ht3, “Great Chief of Hatti” as designation for Ramesses II. The Treaty of Year 21 uses the term AA? 3n 
Kmt for Ramesses IJ (KR/J II 226, 13; cf. Spalinger, SAK 9 (1981) 302, n. 10. (Note Lerton’s discussion of the terms nb and 
Akkadian bélu, Juricial Terminology, 16-17.) 

'®For hsy, cf. Lorton, JARCE 10 (1973) 65-70; for hsy.w as a perfective passive participle expressing obligation, cf. 
GEG? § 371. 

For Am, cf. supra, n. 194. The use of §m.w nir as an epithet of the Hittites should be juxtaposed with Ramesses II’s 
reference to Amun in P 92, it §m Ar s3,f. 

1 Barucq, BdE 33 (1962) 331, n. 33. 

22 T orton, Juridical Terminology, 124; also 167, n. 16. 

6 Morenz, Egyptian Religion, 52. To a certain extent, Ramesses’ argumentation recalls the language used by Egyptian 
vassals in the Amarna letters in their appeals to the prestige of Pharaoh. 

20 Although general statements of a king’s obedience to the command of Amun appear elsewhere (cf. Morenz, Egyptian 
Religion, 61; Religion und Geschichte |“Heraufkunft des transzendenten Gottes’”|, 94-95), they should be seen as distinct 
from Ramesses II's overt (and somewhat defensive) stress on his loyalty to the deity in the Literary Record. 

205 Hornung, The One and the Many, 152-153. 
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fortuitous for the prestige of the king. The Pharaonic troops had been forced to regain possession of 
one of their own camps, which had partially been sacked by the Hittites.” Moreover, the purpose of 
the campaign of reclaiming Kadesh as an Egyptian vassal was hardly realized.” Adding to the 
Egyptian debacle was the flight of the division of P’re before the Hittite attack.” The Kadesh 
inscriptions do little to minimize the embarrassing circumstances of the battle, and in fact deliberately 
emphasize the danger from which the king had to extricate himself and his forces.” 

Considering the obvious post factum perspective from which the text was composed, certain 
elements in the address become explicable.’!° The advantage— even temporary— which the Hittites 
had enjoyed against the Egyptian troops (to which P 96-97 refers) could only have been construed as 
a sign of divine disfavor towards the king (P 92-93 “What is the matter with you, my father Amun? 
Has a father ever neglected his son?”). A priori, such disfavor might possibly have been incurred as a 
result of some impropriety of Ramesses against Amun. Hence, the denials of P 94-95 have been 
utilized to emphasize that Ramesses had not violated some divine command regarding the battle. 
This is particularly stressed in P 94, where the king states that he had not undertaken any action 
independent of Amun (“Have I done anything without you?”),21! 

At the center of the address is the lengthy section comprising P 98-107. It is introduced by the 
phrase is bn try.in.k mnw ‘S3.w wrt, “Is it not so that I have made for you very many monuments?” 
This should be seen as an adaptation of the standard formula ivi mnw n DN, introducing a building 
or dedicatory inscription.?” The subsequent phraseology and vocabulary in this unit are paralleled 
in royal endowment and donation texts.” Gardiner noted, without elaboration, the king’s recitation 
of “good deeds” which characterizes this section.”* A question arises, however, regarding the in- 
clusion of a building inscription in a text which is undoubtedly concerned with military affairs.” A 


2% See Relief 11 (the intervention of the Ne‘arin). 

20 Goedicke, JEA 52 (1966) 71-72. Equally important was the goal of maintaining Amurru as an Egyptian vassal, which 
also was lost; Sturm, Der Hettiterkrieg Ramses’ II, 16-24; Helck, Die Beziehungen, 194, 199; Schulman, JSSEA 11 (1981) 17. 

208 P 73 (see above p. 140; and below p. 171). 

2” See the remarks of Schulman, JSSEA 11 (1981) 18 regarding the successful strategy of the Hittites in isolating the 
Egyptian king from his troops. Bs 

20 Dr. Goedicke has pointed out that the colophon of P. Sallier 11, 9, “Year 9, Second month of Smw” (KRIII 101, 11) 
provides at least a terminus ad quem for the composition of P. Cf. Schmidt, Ramesses II, 31; Kuentz, MIFAO 55, 208. 
Schulman, JSSEA 11 (1981) 16 has noted “. . . it is not improbable that some of the texts, if not all of them, had likewise been 
edited before they were carved in their final form on the temple walls.” 

11 For m ami.k, cf. Wd. III 280, 1-2; Caminos, LEM, 61. 

212 Wb, 11 70, 14; Van Seters, In Search of History, 141; Bjorkman, G., Kings at Karnak (Uppsala, 1971) 22. 

213 Bjorkman, op. cit., 26-40. 

4 Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 50. 

218 The early building activity of Ramesses II appears to have culminated in the dedication of the Luxor Triple Shrine in 
year 3, cf. Redford, JEA 57 (1971) 110-119, esp. 118; Kitchen, Pharaoh Triumphant (Warminster, 1982) 44-48; also chrono- 
logical table on 240. 
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solution might be afforded when it is noted that the maintenance of a god’s cult was one of the most 
public aspects of a king’s religiosity.”* Moreover, apart from being an expression of the king’s piety, 
the benefactions to a cult fostered the support and approval of the gods.”!” Morenz has noted that 
this concept of reciprocity— often designated as an example of do ut des— dominates the theological 
outlook of the monarchs of the New Kingdom.” 

Conversely, neglect of a cult could result in disaster. This applied not only to the person of the 
king himself, but by extension to the entire country which was under his care.” The belief linking 
the conduct of the king with a concept of divine reward and retribution may be found as early as the 
Instructions for Merikare.” The “classical” expression of this “ideology”, however, is graphically 
illustrated in the historical prologue to the Restoration Stela of Tutankhamun.” The connection 
between Akhnaton’s prior neglect of the religious cults and the divine rejection of Egypt is elevated 
to the level of official dogma: “The temples of the gods and goddesses from Elephantine (to) the 
marshes of the Delta|had.. . and] gone to pieces. Their shrines became desolate, had become ruin- 
heaps, overgrown with weeds. Their sanctuaries were as if they had never been. Their halls were a 
foot-path, and the land suffered illness, for the gods turned their backs upon this land” (Urk. IV 
2027, 2-12). Especially significant in the discussion of Ramesses’ address to Amun is the subsequent 
statement in the Restoration Stela regarding the disposition of the Egyptian army: “If the [army] 
[was] dispatched to Djahi to extend the borders of Egypt, they had no success” (Urk. IV 2027, 
13-14).?? 

Closely related to this attitude was the belief among ancient Near Eastern societies that war was 
regarded as a juridical ordeal, in which the victor was seen as being favored by his deities.” 
Evidence of this concept is apparent in the slightly later “Israel Stela” of Ramesses’ son and 
successor, Merneptah.”* The text depicts both Merneptah and his opponent, Merey, as appearing 


26 Biérkman, Kings at Karnak, 16-21; Morenz, Egyptian Religion, 95-97. 

* This positive attitude is exemplified by the statement of Thutmosis III regarding his donations to the cult of Amun at 
Karnak: isw n ir 3hw.t db3.w n.f m 3gw.t rs, “Reward belongs to him who enacts benefactions (and) Payment consisting of 
even greater benefactions belongs to him (i.e., the benefactor)” (Urk. IV 163, 1-2); cf. Morenz, Egyptian Religion, 96. 

218 Ibid. ; also Bjorkman, Kings at Karnak, 21; 39-40. 

*Morenz, Egyptian Religion, 57-62; Bjorkman, Kings at Karnak, 18-21; Hornung, The One and the Many, 205. 

20Cf. Helck, Die Lehre fiir Konig Merikare (Kleine Agyptische Texte, 6) (Wiesbaden, 1977) 74-75; Volten, A., Zwei 
Altadgyptische Politische Schriften (Analecta Aégyptiaca, 4) (Copenhagen, 1945) 64-65; Bjorkman, Kings at Karnak 16-18; 
Morenz, Egyptian Religion 58-59. 

221 Cf, the remarks of Redford, Orientalia (N.S.) 39 (1970) 46. 

2 Note also the description of the dire condition of Egyptian holdings in Syria-Palestine because of the neglect of the 
cults prior tothe reign of Setnakhte in P. Harris 175, 5-6; cf. Goedicke, WZ.KM 71 (1979) 1 ff. 

*% Generally van Seters, Jn Search of History, 108, 124-125; Gurney, O.R., The Hittites (Penguin Books: Middlesex, 
1972) 113-116; Machinist, P. CBQ 38 (1976) 457-458 (Tukulti-Ninurta epic); Harvey, J., Biblica 43 (1962) 180-183. 

24K RITV 13, 7-19, 11. 
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before a convocation of the divine court in Heliopolis prior to their actual conflict.”” After hearing 
the respective cases, the gods support the casus belli of the Egyptian king.” Merneptah is subse- 


quently granted permission to wage war.”’ The “crimes” of Merey against Egypt, however, also 
result in the abandonment of him by his own gods, who then support the cause of the Egyptian 


king.””* 

Ramesses II's citation of history in P 98-107 should be viewed as indicative of a similar 
theological outlook and thus can be related to the remarks of P 94-95. The king clearly demon- 
strates that any suggestion or appearance of improper behavior against the cult of Amun is explicitly 
false. Should the argumentation of Ramesses’ statements be reversed, it can be observed that the 
king was vulnerable to criticism on a number of related points:’” (1) Amun had rejected Ramesses 
(P 92) and had favored the Hittites (P 97); (2) The king had violated a divine decree (P 94-95; 120); 
(3) Ramesses had neglected the cult of Amun (P 98-107), which accounted for the initial Egyptian 
setback vis-a-vis the Hittites. When the disparate elements of the king’s speech are viewed as a 
whole, its purpose becomes apparent. Rather than being merely a call for aid, or even a “reproach”, 


Ramesses has formulated the address as a declaration of his loyalty to Amun. The king’s intention is 


to dispel the impression that Amun had somehow rejected Ramesses during the battle.”” 


It is interesting to note that although P 121-127 portrays Amun as transcending the ordinary 
strictures of space and time,” his actions consist of nothing more than a recognition of the king with 


an assurance that he is with Ramesses: 


Now I made prayers from the ends of foreign countries, while my voice circulated throughout 


Southern On. I found Amun had come when I called to him. He placed his hand with mine while I 


225 See now the remarks of van Seters, Jn Search of History, 156-157. 

The setting of the text is probably to be seen as an appeal to an oracle. KR/ IV 16, 4-8 states: “A great wonder (513.t 
3.t) had taken place for 73-Mr.. Surely her hand has made the one who attacked her into a skr-‘nh, through the counsels of 
the godly king, a “Just One” (m.3't.y) against his enemies in the presence of P’re. M'ry, the evil-doer, whom every god who was 
in the Walled City cast down—He was adjudged with him in Heliopolis, and the Ennead held him as a “Guilty One” (‘d?) on 
account of his crimes.” For 613.t as “oracle,” see supra, note 175; also Caminos, Chronicle of Prince Osorkon (An. Or. 31) 37- 
39. Note in the Karnak War Inscription, Merneptah’s decision to go to war is supported by the oracle of Amun in Thebes, 
“Amun in Thebes nods” (KR/IV 5, 6). Cf. also Drenkhahn, R., Die Elephantine-Stele des Setnakht (Ag. Ab. 36) (Wiesbaden, 
1980) 62, Il. 13-14: 1.47 Ain nt nb ntr.t nb bi3yt.sn &r ntr nfr m sr.s|n| [Gye |h3y.wet hrf, “Then when every god and every 
goddess had appeared, their “wonder” (i.e., oracular pronouncement) was to the Good God (i.e., Setnakhte), namely they 
foretold [utter] destruction under him.” 

27 Signified by the grant of the ips (KRI IV 16, 10). 

**K RI AV 15, 11: “Swth turned his back to their chief, their tribal settlements were abandoned under his authority.” 
The text further stresses the animosity of M‘ry’s own countrymen towards him, KR/ IV 14, 16: “Every survivor in his country 
refused to accept him.” Note also the lament of the wise men of R3bw in KR/ IV 15, 14-16, 4. 

»° The references to what people will say as the result of the events of the battle in P 108; P 263-265. 

230 Cf, P 96-97. 

*! Hornung, The One and the Many, 167; Morenz, Religion und Geschichte, 79. 
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had rejoiced, for he had called behind me, “Do not fear, forward! I am with you, I am your father, 
my hand is with you. I am more beneficial than myriads of men. | ama Lord of Victory who loves 
valor.” (P 121-127) 


While Amun responds positively to the pleas of the king, there is no supernatural intervention in the 
events of the immanent world.” It is tempting to see the function of Ramesses’ appeal to Amun as 
being ultimately related to the invocation of a deity as witness to an assertory statement.’® 


The king’s loyalty to Amun is clearly an important feature of the address. This is emphasized by 
Ramesses’ balanced structuring of the text through the use of negative and positive statements: 


Negative Positive 
P 92-93 
P 94-95 
P 96-97 . 
P 98-107 
P 108-109 
P 110-120 


This juxtaposition demonstrates Ramesses’ awareness of aconcept of mutual responsibility between 
Amun and himself. The idea of do ut des which is apparent throughout the speech assumes the form 


of a social “contract” between god and man." There are specific obligations concerning the cult of 
Amun which Ramesses has fulfilled on the god’s behalf. In return for the acts of beneficence which 


22The response of Amun in the Literary Record is quite “demythologized” when compared to the intervention of 
deities on behalf of Merneptah in the Israel Stela (supra, note 228), and in the war inscriptions of Ramesses III, cf. Wilson, 
OIC 7 (1930) 27; Edgerton-Wilson, Historical Records, 30 (Il. 48 b-c). See also the literary text of P. Turin 1940-41 (dated to 
Dynasty 20) relating a campaign of Thutmosis III to Syria. Although the text seems to have used the Kadesh Literary Record 
as a model (i.e., the isolation of Thutmosis Il in battle), supernatural intervention by deities on the king’s behalf have been 
emphasized, cf. Botti, G., J/EA 41 (1955) 64-66. 

20 As in the oath, cf. Wilson, JNES 7 (1948) 128, 153-154; Goedicke, The Report about the Dispute of a Man with his Ba 
(Baltimore, 1970) 14-15. 

24“Negative” and “positive” are used here in a qualitative, rather syntactical sense. The king’s statements are denials, 
but express positive connotations. 

23 The term “contract” does not necessarily mean to imply the deposition of a document (cf. Gorg, Reden in Israel und 
Agypten, 245). Actual “written” contracts with deities, however, may be attested as early as Dynasty VI, cf. Goedicke, 
K6nigliche Dokumente 138, 141. Note, moreover, Ramesses’ reference to his grant to Amun through an imy.t-pr (testament) 
in P 100. 
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the king has performed— designated as “goodness” (nr) (P 103)— Ramesses logically assumes re- 
ciprocal treatment from Amun on his behalf.” This attitude is stated succinctly in P 108-109: 


P 108: i k3.tw lpr sp Sri r p3 nty hr hn.f n p3y.k sr “Might one say, ‘Calamity happened to 
the one who trusts in your counsel’?” 

P 109: ir nfrn p3 nty hr ip.k k3 ir.tw n.k m ib mrr “Do good for the one who esteems you: 
Then one will act with a loving heart.” 


There are a number of interesting aspects to these remarks. P 108 ih k3.tw, “Might one say” suggests 
that there may have been perceptions of an Egyptian defeat at Kadesh, current to the formulation of 
the texts (cf. above).?” The king, however, has shifted any responsibility for the appearance of 
difficulties suffered at Kadesh onto Amun. The king implies that it is Amun’s prestige which will 
suffer, should the king (his “son”) be defeated.** Ramesses’ “goodness” should be matched by 
Amun’s performance of “goodness”.*” It results that others, observing the positive aspects of 
Ramesses’ relationship to Amun, will also act with future loyalty towards the god (m ib mrr) 
(P 109).*° 

A constituent element in the relationship between Amun and Ramesses is clearly the king’s past 
actions towards the god and his cult. The concept of history, signified by Ramesses’ donations to 
Amun, accounts for the king’s present expectation of deliverance from Amun. It is from the 


*6The rather vague term n/r in P 103 seems to have the connotation of cultic responsibilities. 

For ift sdm.f expressing potentiality or future consequence, cf. Gardiner, EG ° § 228, § 450.5a; Erman, Neudgyptische 
Grammatik (Hildesheim, 1968) § 298 (contra Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 20, note to P 108). 

*8See the remarks of Spalinger, CdE 58 (1978) 29-33, and Vernus, BIFAO 75 (1975) 55-59, concerning references by 
Taharqa to a defeat, and the attitude expressed by the Ethiopian king towards Amun. Vernus, ibid., 58, n. 1, noted parallels in 
the invocation to Amun by Taharqa with Ramesses’ speech in the Kadesh Poem. 

29The king’s imperative to “do good” (ir nfr) has the implication of a threat, indicated by the use of k3 sdm.f as an in- 
junction in P 109 b (Gardiner, EG? § 242, 450 d). 

For 1b mrr, cf. Edgerton-Wilson, Historical Records, 27, n. 38 b (and references), who state “‘With loving heart’ has 
the force of ‘willingly, voluntarily, freely’.” Note also its usage with the nuance of “loyalty” in Urk. TV 260, 8-11: irs nb mrr sy 
m ib.f dw3 s(y) r3 nb sa.t.f (2?) w3df r bt nb.t, “As for anybody who shall love her with his heart (i.e., be loyal) and adore her 
daily, he will be exalted (?) and flourish more than anything” (Hatshepsut’s coronation). See also Simpson, W.K., Fragen an 
die Altagyptische Literatur (Wiesbaden, 1977) 494-495). For “love” as a term denoting “loyalty” in the context of international 
relations, cf. Moran, CBQ 25 (1963) 77-87. The presence of Akk. ra amu (“love”) in the Amarna letters indicates that the 
Egyptian court was familiar with its usage “to be loyal” (cf. Moran, ibid., 78-80). 

41 Unlike the Blessing of Ptah (KRI II 258-281), which contains a series of promises by the king in return for the benefi- 
cence of Ptah, Ramesses has pledged nothing to Amun at Kadesh, but instead reminds the god of his responsibilities towards 
his servant; Gorg, Reden in Israel und Agypten, 237-250; Edgerton-Wilson, Historical Records, 119-129. 
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perspective of the king’s continuing commitment to Amun, signified by tangible historical precedents, 
that Amun ultimately responds to the king at Kadesh.2” 


V. Ramesses’ First Address to His Troops 


Like the king’s speech to Amun, Ramesses’ first address to his troops is integrated into the narrative 
account of the battle. The king’s address follows a speech of the beleaguered Hittites, in which they 
recount the power of Ramesses in battle (P 157-165):** 

One of them called to his companion for aid saying, “This is no human being who is in our midst — 

He is Sutekh, Great of Strength—the manifestation of Ba‘al! Nor are his actions those of humans— 

they are of a truly Unique One who attacks myriads, although no infantry is with him, no chariotry! 

Come —let us flee quickly from him, that we may seek life and breathe air! See—the one who takes 

it on himself to approach him—his hand and all his limbs weaken! One cannot grip bow or javelins! 

One beholds him who has come as One Who Runs Afar!” 


The address to the troops commences a new literary unit, introduced by a third person narrative 
phrase marked by the particle ist:“4 “Lo (ist), his majesty was after them like a griffin” (P 166). The 
narrative subsequently shifts into a first person account in P 167-168: “While I killed some of them, I 
could not relax. I gave my voice in order to call to my army saying...”. 

The direct speech of the king, which begins in P 169, can be divided into three literary sections: 
(1) P 169-171 contains Ramesses’ call for his troops to fortify themselves and witness his “mighty 
deeds” (nfiw):** “Fortify your hearts, my infantry! Behold my mighty deeds, while I am alone, while 
Amun is my protector (nbwy.7), while his hand is with mine!” (2) P 172-194 consists of the king’s 
condemnation of his troops’ actions, contrasting their conduct in battle with Ramesses’ previous 


*? For a discussion of Egyptian historiography, cf. van Seters, Jn Search of History, 127-187. 

8% K RI II 52, 12-54, 16. 

“4 Spalinger, Aspects, 165, 172. 

4 Supra, note 75. Note the use of ptr, “Behold” which is comparable to the standardized introductory formulae of later 
Ramesside “campaign reports” (cf. p. 137 above). Spalinger, op. cit, 109, noted the use of 5 (“address”) introducing the king’s 
speech in P 168. P 110, 115, and 157 use the term ¥ n “to call to” someone, with the implication of “for help”; P 168 reads Sr. 
While We. I 227, 6-8 regards the prepositions n and r to be used interchangeably with ‘% with no perceptible difference in 
meaning, the Literary Record is consistent in the employment of ¥n and $r. The su bsequent address of Ramesses in P 172 ff. 
makes it clear that he no longer requests the aid of his troops. This suggests that ‘fr may either have been used in a locative 
sense, to call,in the direction of” (cf. perhaps Wen-Amun 2 13-14), or with hostile implication “to call to (against)”. $ r also 
has the juridical meaning of “to summon to court” (Mes, N 17; Gardiner, The Inscription of Mes [| Untersuchungen 4: Leipzig, 
1905] 9). 
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treatment of them. The unit is the main emphasis of the address and will be analyzed in detail below. 
(3) P 195-204 resumes the king’s recitation of “mighty deeds” against the Hittites. The unit is part of 
the direct speech of the king rather than a narrative account;’** however, there is evidence of strong 
literary influence, so that it should be separated from P 169-194.7’ The division of the address at 
P 195 is indicated by the use of the particle ptr, “behold”, indicating a new emphasis in the 
account.** P. 195-204 contains features of a “divine grant” formula (cf. Part II above), as the king 
describes Amun’s presentation of victory (P 197). The remainder of the unit is composed of 
Ramesses’ reflections on the course of the battle:?° 


Behold, Amun has granted me his victories (nfitw), while there was no infantry with me, no 
chariotry. He has caused that every distant land behold my mighty-deeds by my scimitar (ups), while 
I was alone, no chief following me, while there was no charioteer, no soldier of the army, no chariot- 
warrior. It was to tell of my reputation to the limits of unknown foreign lands that foreigners beheld 
me. As for whoever among them escaped my hand, they stood glancing back at what I had done. As 
for my reaching millions among them—their feet did not stand firm—but fled. All those who shot in 


my direction —their arrows scattered when they reached me. 


P 169-171 and P 195-204 frame the major portion of the king’s address to his troops and thus 
appear to be a literary device which fits Ramesses’ speech of P 172-194 into the narrative of the 
battle.*' Gardiner has labelled P 172-194 as a “reproach” or “denunciation” of the king’s troops,”” 
and it may be divided into the following thematic units: 


P 172-173: The king denounces his troops: “How defeated is your heart, my chariotry! There 
is not one among you any longer worthy of trust!” 


P 174-185: Ramesses describes his beneficial acts towards the troops, emphasizing their status 


Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 51; Wilson, AJSL 43 (1927) 272-273, divided the address into two sections consisting 
of P 166-191 and P 192-204. Spalinger, Aspects, 172, subsumed the first person account of P 167-207 into a larger “rhetorical” 
unit (P 154-207). Lichtheim’s translation, AEL II, 67-68, separated P 166-194 from P 195-204, with only the former unit being 
included in the direct address of the king. 

"It continues Ramesses’ reflections of battle in P 128-142 and P 154-156. 

**’ Hintze, F., Untersuchungen zu Stil und Sprache Neudgyptischer Erzaéhlungen (Berlin, 1952).180-181. 

There is no text of the presentation of the gps sword, authorizing the king prior to the Kadesh campaign, or in the 
formal triumph scenes. Cf. bps scenes of Ramesses II: KR/J II 150, 7-8.(Beth-Shan stela); 167, 12 (Karnak, undated war 
scenes); 168, 14 (Karnak, introducing southern toponym list); 201, 3-7 and 14-16 (Wadi es-Sebua‘ temple); 205, 2-3 (Derr 
temple); 205, 13 (Abu-Simbel, introducing general toponym list); 208, 13-14 and 209, 4-5 (Abu-Simbel); 214, 5-6 and 214, 
12-13 (Amara West temple. 

0K RI II 62, 12-65, 14. 

*5P 172-194, like the king’s prior speech to Amun, is obviously ahistorical in its literary context. 

*? Kadesh Inscriptions, 51. 
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prior to his accession to the throne: “Is there not one among you on whose behalf I performed a 
beneficial deed in my land? Is it not so that I had arisen as Lord, while you were “poor”; I granted 
that you be chiefs by my 43 daily. I placed a son over his father’s property. I released to you your 
servants, whom others had caused to be taken from you. Anyone who earnestly beseeched, ‘Yes, 
here I am’, so I said daily. Never had a Lord done them for his army (namely) those things which I 
had done, because you wished (that) I allow you to sit at ease in your towns, without performing the 
service of a soldier. Also my chariotry—(that) I grant them access to their towns—saying: ‘I shall 
find the day’s equivalent in the hour of engaging in battle’.” . 

P 186-187: Ramesses again reproaches his troops: “But behold, you have committed an 
utterly criminal act. No man among you has stood to place his hand with mine, while I was fighting.” 

P 188-191: Ramesses swears an oath, asserting his troops’ failure at Kadesh: “As the k3 of my 
father Amun endures— Would that I were in Egypt like it-it.w., who was unseen by G3rw.w, they 
did not fight with him, (namely) the one who travelled!—Surely not one among you has come to 
report his commission for the Land of Egypt.” | 

P 192: Ramesses praises himself in his role as endower of Thebes: “What a good fate belongs 
to the one who presents many endowments to Thebes, the city of Amun!” 

P 193-194: The king condemns his troops: “The crime which my infantry and chariotry have 


committed is too great to be told.” 


Gardiner characterized the primary objective of Ramesses’ address as a reproach of the troops’ 
cowardice in battle,*” a view somewhat supported by the statement of the king in P 172: hsy wy sw 
A3ty.tn t3y.i nt-htr.w, “How defeated is your heart, my chariotry!”** The real emphasis of the 
address, however, is to be found in P 173, where the king denounces his troops for their lack of 
trustworthiness: bn S3w mh-ib im.tn grw, “There is not one among you any longer worthy of trust!” 
In the context of the king’s speech, mh-ib defines the bond of “trust” or “loyalty” that constitutes the 


283 [bid.; see the general remarks in the Introduction (supra, p. 124). 

4 Also Ramesses’ remarks to Menna in P 218: iQ tr hr-ib.k n3y hm.w, “What are these cowards upon your heart?” 
(KRI I 70, 1-4). 

255 Cf. Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 22 (note to P 173 and references). The king’s statement might be taken as the 
formal dismissal of the addresses from royal service. See P. Sallier IV vs. 9, 3-4 (Gardiner, LEM 94, 3-6) where it designates 
the refusal of a contract which had not been adequately fulfilled: “The overseers of the granary have been arguing with me 
concerning the grain which you have given as cargo for the transport-ship of Pharaoh’s (l.p.h.) granary, under the authority of 
the royal scribe and owner of the granary Nfr-rnp.t .. . saying, ‘It is bad, and not worthy of the work of Pharaoh (I.p.h.) (bn 
¥3w p3 b3k.w)’ so they said. (So) I went that I might see it, and J found that it is really not good (i.e., acceptable).” Cf. 
Caminos, LEM 355-356. Note the idiom m Sow, “fit to be” + occupation, indicating the formal acceptance of an individual 
into service (P. Anastasi III A, 6 = Gardiner, LEM 33, 9; Caminos, op. cit. 117-118). 
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proper relationship between a ruler and his subjects.’ This aspect of mh-ib is illustrated by a state 
ment of Ramesses III in his inscription of year 11: ink ity mn nt mh-(ib), “I am a sovereign, 
benevolent to those who are loyal” (KRIJ V 66, 11).?” ““Trust-worthiness” or “loyalty” is subsequently 
defined in Ramesses II’s address to his troops by his citation of the history of his relationship with his 
soldiers in P 174-185. The king’s loyalty is exemplified by the “good deeds” (sp nfr) which he had 
done on behalf of his troops.** This is contrasted with Ramesses’ expectation of reciprocity from his 
soldiers. 

The emphasis of P 174-185 is to detail events relating to a group within the Pharaonic military 
prior to the commencement of Ramesses II’s reign, and their change of status as a result of the king’s 
accession.’® Particular stress is placed upon the enumeration of Ramesses’ beneficial acts towards 
this group. These acts are introduced by the king’s question in P 174: is n wn w' im.tn iw try. n.f sp 
nfrm p3y.it3, “Is there not one among you on whose behalf I performed a beneficial deed (lit. “good 
deed”) in my land?” Sp nfr refers to the definite material benefits which the king identifies in 
P 175." It is significant that Ramesses addresses these groups regarding their livelihood in “my land” 
(p3y.i t3). “Land” in this instance does not necessarily denote a specific geographical locale, but 
rather should be seen as having legal connotations applied to territory which is under the personal 
sovereignty of the king (cf. below).”*" 

P 175 is bn ‘h'in.im nb, “Is it not so, that I had arisen as Lord”, specifies the king’s role as 
“owner” or “suzerain” of the land and its residents.** The term ‘h' m indicates the formal assumption 
of the legal title of “lord” (nb)** and is thus analogous to the more common technical expression 
‘h' mnswt, “to become king” (Wb. 1219, 4). Ramesses’ accession as lord is specified by the circum- 
stantial clause referring to the status of his troops: iw.tn m nmh.y.w, “while you were nmh.y.w”. 
Nmh.y.w denotes the inferior status of these soldiers,” which was remedied by the king’s favorable 
actions enumerated in P 176 ff. 


2° Wb. II 118, 11; Faulkner, Concise Dictionary, 113; cf. also KRI V 42, 4-5: iir ib.i mh m ntr.i|nb ntr.w| |'Imn|, “It is in 
my god, Amun, [the Lord of the gods] that I trust (lit. my heart is filled with).” 

**7 According to Edgerton-Wilson, Historical Records, 86 (n. 590), the restoration of ib seems fairly certain. 

58 Wo. III 435, 10-11. 

Compare Ramesses III’s address to the “citizens of 73-Mri” in the Historical Section of P. Harris 1 75, 1 ff.; cf. 
Goedicke, WZKM 71 (1979) 1-2, 9. 

© Goedicke, The Protocol of Neferyt (Baltimore, 1977) 59. (See also below. p. 176, and note 552.) 

6! Goedicke, WZKM 71 (1979) 1-2. 

"The rhetorical is bn may also introduce the statements of P 177-178; as earlier in P 98-107 |cf. Gardiner, Kadesh 
Inscriptions, 20 (note to P 98-100) |. 

*®Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 12-13. 

*“ Although the formulation is vague, it might be tempting to view this as a reference to Ramesses’ assumption of the 
sole regency. 

265 Wh. II 268, 5. 
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P 176 Di.i iry.tn wrw m k3.i r' nb, “I granted that you be wr.w by my &3 daily” stresses the 
elevation of this group to positions of authority as “chiefs”.** The king emphasizes that this change 
took place m k3.i, i.e., through the personal initiative of Ramesses, so that one might render k} as 
“good will” or “grace”. The latter is preferable, since the text clearly characterizes the new rela- 
tionship between the respective parties as having been instigated by the king. 

P 177-178 relates Ramesses’ actions on behalf of his troops, which are of a legal and “moral” 
nature. P 177 states diis3 hr t-it.f, “I placed a son over the possessions of his father”. Ht-it, “the 

property of the father” has the specific legal meaning of inherited property, or an inherited estate.? 
Pp 177b rwi.t bin nb nty m t3 pn, “I expelled all evil which was in this land” refers to the king’s re- 
sponsibility for eliminating abuse or misconduct committed on property personally regarded to be 
under his charge.” M ¢3 pn, “in this land” should be seen as a reference to the previously mentioned 
m p3y.i t3 (P 174). (The reading of P. Sallier 6, 2 has 43 n Kmt instead of t3 pn. This seems to be a 
case of scribal interpretation rather than copying.””) 

P 178 h3'.in.tn n3y.tn b3k.w, “Ireleased to you your servants” continues the enumeration of the 
king's favors to the military. According to Gardiner, “I released to you your servants” refers to the 
king’s relinquishing his right to commandeer his subjects’ servants.?”! 3", however, is better taken in 
its technical sense “to release” or “exonerate” a person from labor (Wb. III 228, 5),2” which is 
sometimes used in reference to release from unpleasant tasks, particularly the corvée (cf. Anast. VI 
25; 44-45.) This is confirmed by Ramesses’ statement of P 179, diy n kthw nhm.w m-di.tn. Because 
of the difficulties in translating P 179, we shall present the variants of the text: 274 


ca ee ee ee ee 


K, ASal—S5eine do} 
L, “WM Sespdi —mohke Bs 


266 See generally the remarks of Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions 32-33 (notes to B 54 and 55). 

*Caminos, LEM, 23. Note its usage in the epistolary formula: imy wnn.k m hsy ‘mn... k3 n nswt, “May you be in the 
favor of Amun. . . and the grace of the king” (P. Bologna 1094 8, 3 = LEM 7, 14-15; and parallels noted by Caminos, ibid.). 

*“Goedicke, Die privaten Rechtsinschriften aus dem Alten Reich (Wien, 1970) 200; idem., Protocol of Neferyt, 107. 

For rwi, Wb. II 406 4 ff.; also P. Harris 159, 11-12: rwi.i Gty 3k m hnw.w, “I expelled the vizier who had entered 
among them. 

Some variants noted by Spalinger, Aspects, 164 ff.; Kuentz, MIFAO 55, 205-208; and generally Gardiner, Kadesh 
Inscriptions, 2. 

*" K adesh Inscriptions, 22 (note to P 178). 

*? Cf. also Caminos, LEM 573. 

*8 Gardiner, LEM 74, 8; 75, 16; Caminos, op. cit., 281-282. 

*4 K RI IY 58, 1-5. 
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L, Ah SOPH RSLS 

S Sg eee eels. ac Oe if 2 R= 

The passage has received a number of differing translations: 

Erman: ‘and gave to you other things that had been taken away from you.””” 
Wilson: “and others were given (if they were) taken from you.”?” 

Faulkner: “I have given to you the other things which had been taken from you.”?” 


Gardiner: “and gave you others who had been taken from you.”’” 


Lichtheim: “gave you things that were taken from you.”?” 


The reading of P. Sallier is an example of scribal interpretation and does not seem to have depended 
on the monumental texts.“ Although K, has di(w/.1 n.tn, “I gave to you”, A, L,, and L, agree in 
reading diy (A\ )), and since the latter is attested by the majority of the texts, it is taken here as the 
correct reading of the passage. 

The consistent orthography of the Kadesh texts makes it unlikely that diy (\ \\) is a sdm.f as 
Gardiner, Erman, and Faulkner have rendered it.”*' Lichtheim’s translation might indicate an Old 
Perfective, although she seems to have combined elements of K, (1. tn) with the other texts. Wilson’s 
rendering as a passive form seems preferable, but he had to resort to a parenthetical insertion to 
clarify his translation. It is therefore preferable to take di.y n (A\\)—) as the Middle Egyptian 
construction, passive participle + n + noun, the so-called “extended use of the passive participle” 
(cf. Gardiner, EG? § 361 B., 270), lit. “that which had been caused of others”, i.e., “which others had 
caused”.”* 

From this understanding of the construction, it follows that ktfw, “others” refers to persons (as 
Gardiner and Wilson recognized) rather than to “things”. Their translations, however, presupposed 


5 The Ancient Egyptians: A Sourcebook of their Writings (trans. Blackman, A.) (Harper Torchbooks: New York, 
1966) 265. 

2% AJSL 43 (1927) 273. 

27 MDAIK 16 (1958) 106. 

2% Kadesh Inscriptions, 11. 

29 AFL II, 67. 

The clause in P. Sallier seems to have a resultative sense, “(And) one has never (up to this time) taken them from 
you.” 

281 Note the form of di in P 102; 123; 182; 184; 195; 197; and 234. 

282 For the retention of the passive participle, cf. Cerny-Groll, Late Egyptian Grammar, 478 (Ex. 1345). 
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that ktZw was contrasted with b3k.w, “servants” in P 178. In the participial construction proposed 
here, kt@w would have to be understood as the logical subject of the clause. The address up to this 
juncture contrasts the status of the king’s troops prior to his accession (P 175-176) with the more 
favorable conditions resulting from Ramesses II’s reign, and P 179 should be considered as a 
continuation of this theme. Hence, kthw would be in contrast to the suffix pronoun .{ “I” referring 
to Ramesses. In Egyptian historiographic texts, the noun “other/others” (ky/ktgw) is used in reference 
to “other” rulers, or as an adjective modifying the noun h3w, “reigns” (cf. Urk. IV 648, 4; Pap. Harris 
73, 3; KRIIV 4, 12).8 This suggests the likelihood that kthw here refers to predecessors of 
- Ramesses II, who are left unspecified. Nhm.w is a passive sdm.f, which is corroborated by the 
partitive construction m-di.tn, lit. “they were taken from you”. For the unusual construction of a 
passive subjunctive following di, cf. the examples of Erman, Neudg. Gr?, § 293.5 Nhm has the 
meaning of “to take away”, or “remove someone legally” in the sense of “legal confiscation”. From 
this, it transpires that the entire clause states: “I released to you your servants whom others had 
caused to be taken from you.” . 

P 179 concludes Ramesses’ account of his beneficial acts on behalf of his soldiers, which may be 
characterized as of a civil, or non-military, nature. P 180-184 is a self-contained unit which concerns 
the personal interaction between the king and his soldiers. P 180 p3 nty nb hr dbh spr.w.t, “Every 
one who earnestly beseeched” (lit. “made petitions”) introduces a series of statements dealing with 
aspects of military life during Ramesses II’s reign. For dbh spr.t as a compound, cf. Wb. V 439, 17. 
Dbh spr.w.t has the connotation of requests of a formal or legal nature made to the king, cf. Pap. 
Turin A 3, 9." 'Iry.t mk wi, “Yes, here I am”, as Faulkner”* and Gardiner”? have commented, ex- 
presses Ramesses’ acquiescence to the troops’ requests of P 180a. The generosity of the king is 
further stressed by the phrase hr.infr' nb, “so I said daily”. 

P 181, bwpw nb ir.t.wn mS‘.w.f n3 ir.n hmf, “Never had a lord done them for his army, (namely) 
those things which his Majesty had done”, stresses the unprecedented actions of the king towards 
this group. Structurally, the clause links P 180 to P 182. The latter defines the extent and nature of 
the requests to which Ramesses had acceded. P 180-181 can be structured as follows: 2” 


2® Wb. V 115, 1 and 10; Goedicke, WZKM 71 (1979) 5; Redford, Festschrift Elmar Edel|AAt 1 (1979) ], 340 (and n. 12). 

* As noted above (note 259), this section resembles the historical prologue to P. Harris ; cf. Redford, op. cit., 338-341. 

8 Also Gardiner, EG? § 423, 1; § 424, 2. 

*® Wb. 11 296, 26; Goedicke, Protocol of Neferyt, 107; P. Harris 59, 12. 

®” Gardiner, LEM 124, 4; Caminos, LEM, 455. 

8 MDAIK 16 (1958) 111, n. 20. 

289 Kadesh Inscriptions, 22 (note to P 180). 

*KRI Il 58, 6-16. There seems to be a “chiastic” structure with p3 nty nb dbh//n ib.tn; and iry.i//bwpw nb ir.t.w. This 
observation was suggested to me by Dr. Goedicke. 
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P 180: 

p3 nty nb hr dbh spr.w.t ‘Iry.tmk wihr.in.f rnb 

Everyone who earnestly beseeched— “Yes, here I am’, so I said to him every day. 
P 181: 

bwpw nb ir.t.wn ms\w.f 


n3 ir.nhm.f 
“Never had a lord done them for his army, 
(namely) those things which his majesty had done— 
(n ib.tn) (For you wished:) 


The suffix .w of irt.w both refers to the previously mentioned spr.w.t and is anticipatory to the 
clause n3 ir.n hm.f, which is placed in direct apposition. There is a balanced structure to this 
section, which in some respects resembles a “dialogue” between the king and his troops: on one side 
is presented the soldiers’ requests, which are balanced on the other by the positive response of the 
king. As Gardiner noted, the syntax strongly depends on the direct juxtaposition of clauses, similar 
to the Net construction in Coptic.”! : 

- Gardiner had rendered the final clause of P 181 n ib.tn, “for your sakes”,”” although datival 
*n.tn would be expected if such were the meaning. It is preferable to take ib. either as the noun 
“wish” (cf. Treaty of Year 21, 16: ir iw bn ibn p3 wr ‘3 n Ht3 ¥m.t, “If it is not the wish of the Great 
Chief of Hatti to go”, KARI I 228, 5), or as the denominative verb “to wish, desire” (Wb. I 60, 12; 
Gardiner, EG* § 292). N ib.tn can thus be rendered “for your desire”, or “because you desired/ 
wished”. For n + sdm.f expressing cause, cf. Gardiner, EG° § 157.4. 7b refers to the dbh spr.w.t of 
P 180, which remained unspecified up to this point. P 182-184 should be taken as clauses dependent 
upon ib, defining the nature of the troops’ requests to the king: 


P81: nib.tn For you desired: 
P 182: diihms.tn “that I allow you to sit... 
P 184: diin.sn w3t “that I grant to them away...” 


P 182 states, dit hms.tn m n3y.tn dmi.w, “(that) I allow you to dwell in your towns”. Hms has the 
nuance of “to sit at ease, relaxed”, referring to an absence of hostilities.** The almost identical 


ey Kadesh Inscriptions, 23 (note to P 181); cf. P 185, 192. 
22 Thid., 11. 


23 Caminos, LEM, 569. 


es eS ee eS ee cS 
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phrase occurs in P. Harris 1 78, 9-10: dii hms m$‘.w nt-htr.w m rk.i,?* “I allowed the infantry and 
chariotry to rest at ease in my reign”. Dmi might refer to a “border” or “frontier-town”, cf. Goedicke, 
JEA 52 (1966), 73.”° The request is further specified by the circumstantial clause in P 183, iw bn ir.t 
wp.t n w'w, “without performing the service of a w'w”. Wp.t n w‘w should be seen as especially 
disagreeable duty of both a civil and military nature.’® P 184 is parallel to the statement of P 182: - 
t3y.i nt-htr.w m-mitt iry.i di.in.sn w3t r niwt.sn, “My chariotry also, (that) I grant to them a road to 
their towns”. The granting of access (rdi w3t)?” should be seen as an exemption from the normal 
Ramesside practice of transporting and restricting military personnel to garrisons in frontier areas.?* 
The king’s quote in P 185 should be juxtaposed with P 181-184: r dd gm.i st mitt p3 hrw m t3 
wnwt thn r ‘h3. The phrase mitt p3 hrw has generally been taken as the Late Egyptian equivalent 
of mi p3 hrw (cf. K, LYSE )2"A, L,, and L, are consistent in writing {24, mitt, which should 
be seen as a nominal form, ie., “the like, equivalent” (Wé. IT 40, 4).°° The noun mitt is specified by 
the direct genitive p3 hrw, “of the day” or “of the time”, meaning “the day’s equivalent”. The 
nominal phrase mitt p3 hrw is in apposition to the preceding pronoun sz, and is object of the verb 
gm, “I shall find it, (namely) the day’s equivalent” (cf. the similar construction in P 181).°" Recog- 
nizing mitt p3 hrw as a nominal construction eliminates the tautological interpretation *“on the day, 
in the hour”. Mitt p3 hrw refers to compensation for the exemptions which had been granted by the 
king in P 182-184. The troops’ repayment is to take place m t3 wnwt thn r‘h3, “in the hour of drawing 
near to fight”. 7m would seem to designate the preliminary movements of the troops prior to the 


4 Also KRI IV 18, 3 (Israel stela); Ramesses’ treatment of these troops is to be seen as unusual against an historical 
background of heightened Pharaonic military activity in Syria-Palestine and extensive preparation for the Kadesh campaign; 
see Spalinger, JARCE 16 (1979) 41; Goedicke, JEA 52 (1966) 71-72. 

2 Perhaps having the implication of a “garrison” or “border-fortress,” Goedicke, op. cit. 73 (and n. 10). 

2% According to the (somewhat exaggerated) Scribal Miscellanies, the menial service of the w‘w is emphasized by the 
fact that it was performed by “children” (Sri ), Le., a person of low rank [P. Anast. 11 7, 4 = Gardiner, LEM 16, 13; Caminos, 
LEM S50 (and parallels)]. In addition to hazardous military duty (P. Lansing 9, 5-10, 10 = Gardiner, op. cit. 107, 16-109, 10; 
Caminos, op. cit. 401-402), common soldiers were used as agricultural laborers (P. Bologna 1094 vs. 1-2 = Gardiner, op. cit. 
11, 9; Caminos, op. cit. 32); and workers on the corvée (P. Leyden 348, vs. 6, 6 = Gardiner, op. cit. 134, 2; Caminos, op. 


ctt., 491). 


21 Wb. 1 247, 11; Grimal, N.C., MJFAO 105 (1981) 33, n. 71. 

2% Cf. KRI II 206, 14-16: “Bringing the Nubians to Northern territory (t3), Asiatics to 73-Sti; it was to Western territory 
that he has placed the Shasu, and it was upon the hilltops that he established Thnw,” cf. Spalinger, JEA 66 (1980) 87. 

2®Wente, LRL, 23, note n. 

3% P, Sallier (KRI 11 60, 5) reads m mitt, which is unsupported by the monumental texts. Cf. Lorton, The Treatment of 
Criminals in Ancient Egypt (JESHO 20) 47 (citing P. Gurob II 1, 8 and II 2, 18-19), for a case of legal compensation for a 
slave's failure to perform his tasks in equivalent number of work-days (“day for day”) 46-47; 58. 

39 See the construction in P 190, and citations by Gardiner of examples of “pronominal anticipation,” Kadesh Inscrip- 
tions, 20 (note to P 96). 
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actual engagement with the enemy (cf. Urk. IV 656, 3-4).°” Hence, P 185, “I shall find it, (namely) 
the day’s equivalent in the hour of drawing near to fight”, specifies Ramesses’ sole condition for the 
privileges which he had extended to his troops.*” 

But that condition was not fulfilled at Kadesh, and P 186 presents the king’s denunciation of 
his troops’ actions: fir ptr iry.tn sp hsy dmd m bw wi’, “But behold, you have committed an utterly 
criminal act.” Hr ptr introduces a strong contrast to the preceding unit. For sp hsy as a juridical 
term referring to a criminal offence, cf. Wd. III 399, 16-18.°” On the grounds of proximity, dmd must 
modify sp Asy, “crime”, rather than the suffix “you” of iry. tn, as it is usually translated. Dmd m bw w' 
is a strengthened abstract stressing the totality or gravity of the offence which Ramesses’ troops 
have committed, lit. “a complete, total crime”*” (cf. Wb. V 458, 16 and 459, 4). The term should be 
seen as analogous to bt3 3 in P 193-194.°” 

Sp hsy dmd m bw w'‘ is specified in P 187 as bw ‘h' rmt im.tn r di.t dr.t hn‘.t iw.i hr ‘h3, “No man 
among you stood to give me aid (lit. “place his hand with mine”) while I was fighting”.°* This should 
be seen in contrast to P 124, where Ramesses states of Amun, di.fn.idrt.f hn‘.i, “He granted me aid”; 
and P 171 (referring to Amun again) iw drt.f hn‘.i, “While his hand was with mine” (cf. Part VI 
below). 

P 188-191 further stresses the unacceptability of the soldiers’ conduct through the invocation of 
an oath.” Due to the fragmentary nature of the text, the passage is particularly troublesome, as is 
evident from the differing translations it has received: 


Erman: “As the 43 of my father, Amun, endureth, would that I were in Egypt like my fathers, 


3@ Annals (Sttick 1) iw.tw r thn r ‘h3 hn’ fr pf hsy m dw3, “One shall draw up in order to fight with that vile enemy in the 
morning” (orders given by Thutmosis III at Megiddo); Wb. V 390, 4; Spalinger, Aspects, 87, translates as “to engage in 
battle.” 

‘®t is tempting to see the king’s statement as a quotation of a royal directive to mobilize troops for combat, cf. the 
remarks of Faulkner, MDAIK 16 (1958) 111, n. 21. 

34Erman, Neudg. Gram.’ § 668, § 669; Hintze, op. cit. 209-210. 

35Cf. Helck, Merikare, 74 (Volten, op. cit., 64) where it has the connotation of a sacral offence. Note also the 
statement in the decree of Horemheb, |. 26 sp Asy p3.y “It is a wretched case,” which should be viewed as a decla- 
ration of a guilty verdict (relating to the theft of hides), Kruchten, J.-M., Le Décret d’'Horemheb (Brussels, 1981) 80. 
(Compare the Old Kingdom formulation msdd.t nswt pw, “It is what the king hates,” cf. Lorton, Treatment of Crimi- 
nals, 8-9). 

3% Another possibility is “a total crime, in unanimity” (m bw w). 

7” Kruchten, op. cit. 

38 For ‘h'r, cf. Wb. 1218, 13. ‘h‘may have the auxiliary sense of “to regularly carry out an expected function,” cf. Erman, 
Neudg. Gram.’, § 572; Caminos, LEM, 55. 

3® Wilson, JNES 7 (1948) 134, classifies it as an “assertion of emotion” (#25), stating “several cases cannot be classified 
as attestation to past or present fact, but use the oath with regard to a desire, a provocation, or some other expression of 
strong emotion.” But cf. note 318 below. 
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who saw not the Syrians————and not one of you had come in order to tell his news in the 
land of Egypt.”*!° 

Wilson: “As the ka of my father Amun endures! would that I were in Egypt like my father’s 
father, whom the Syrians never saw nor fought with, (charging)! For not one of you comes to report 
his orders (given) in the land of Egypt.”*!! 

Faulkner: “As the soul of Amun endures, Would that I were in Egypt, Like my fathers who 
had never seen the Syrians, And who never fought with them at speed! But none of you came, to tell 
his news in the land of Egypt.”?” | 

| Gardiner: “As the soul of my father Amun endures, would that I were in Egypt like the father 
of my fathers who had never beheld Syrians, nor did they fight with him at all (?), not one among you 
having returned to talk in the land of Egypt about his service.”?" 

Lichtheim: “As the ka of my father Amun endures, I wish I were in Egypt Like my fathers who 
did not see Syrians, And did not fight them (abroad)! For not one among you has come, That he 
might speak of his service in Egypt!’?"* 


Most translations have connected the invocation of Amun (the oath) with the subsequent wish 
h3 tw.i hr Kmt. Gardiner, however, linked the circumstantial clause of P 191 with the wish of P 188, 
taking the passage to mean: “‘Would that I were in Egypt without anyone of you returning there to 
tell of his military service in the Kadesh campaign’ a sorry story if they were to tell the truth!" 
Faulkner’s suggestion was along similar lines: “Probably meaning, ‘But none of you came to do 
anything you could boast of at home in Egypt.’’’*** 

A better sense for P 188-190 (A3 tw.z, etc.) emerges if one takes it as a personal interjection by 
the king and connects the oath with the king’s assertion in P 191: (P 188) w3h k3 n it.1 'Imn tw bw ii w' 
im.tn r sdd wpt.f m p3 t3.°"" For the construction of a circumstantial clause with /w following an 
oath, cf. Gardiner, EG? § 468, 1. It results that the emphasis of the king does not necessarily rest 
upon a desire to be in Egypt, but rather on the fact that his men did not carry out their duty.*"* This 
interpretation would be in accord with the denunciations of P 186 and 187 (cf. above). Ramesses’ 


°° The Ancient Egyptians: A Sourcebook of their Writings, 266. 

WATSL 43 (1927) 273; also JNES 7 (1948) op. cit. 

3? MDAIK 16 (1958) 106. 

33 Kadesh Inscriptions, 11. 

4 AFL Il, 68. 

* Kadesh Inscriptions, 23 (note to P 191). 

36 MDAIK 16 (1958) 111, n. 22. 

7” Anticipated by Montet, P., Everyday Life in Egypt (New York, 1958) 243. 

38 Montet'’s loose translation (¢bid.), “I call the ka of Amun my father to witness... .”, correctly conveys the sense of the 
invocation to the god. Contra Wilson, JNES 7 (1948) 134, Ramesses’ oath does attest to a fact, i.e., the refusal of his soldiers to 
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oath originally would have been: “As the &3 of my father Amun endures—(surely) not one among 
you has come in order to report his commission for the Land of Egypt!”*” For wpt, “duty, service, 
commission”, cf. Valloggia, Recherche sur les “Messagers” (Wpwtyw), 21-22.°° Sdd wpt, lit. “to repeat 
(report) a commission” should be taken as a variant of the technical term dd wpt (Wb. I 304, 5).°7! 
The troops’ wpt, “duty, commission” is specified as m p3 t3 n Kmt. As Goedicke has observed, “the 
land of Egypt” is a political, rather than a geographical, designation (as opposed to P 188 hr Kmt, “in 
Egypt”).2” As the actions of the Egyptian forces at Kadesh occur beyond the boundaries of territory 
under Pharaonic dominion (p3 t3 n Kmt), this makes it unlikely that the preposition m is the locative 
qualification “in”; rather, it stands for n before the bilabial p3, as in Coptic: “for/on behalf of the 
State of Egypt”.*’* The expression “commission/service on behalf of the State of Egypt” can be seen 
as analagous to the more common wpt nswi, “royal commission’”.* In the case of P 191, “State” asa 
personification of a political entity, rather than the office of the king, provides the motivating basis 
for the soldiers’ actions.*”° 

Gardiner has discussed the difficulties of P 188-190, noting that the fragmentary nature of 
P 189-190 compounds the difficulties in this interpretation.*”’ According to the readings of Kitchen, 
who follows Kuentz, P 189-190 are:°?8 


K, Qe A 2 Ame Ae foe) he LFS AE eh a 
iL QR) 202) RR TISSUES da lh dh, Be) SBAB......2 


rejoin him in battle and carry out their assignment. As suggested above in note 233, Ramesses’ invocation to Amun in the 
address of P 92 ff. fulfills a similar juridical function. 

°?'This should be seen as parallel to P 265, iw bw writna...rdi.t drt.f hn‘i, “No chief, etc., came to me to place his 
hand with mine.” 

”Valloggia, M., Recherche sur les “Messagers” (Wpwtyw) dans les Sources Egyptiennes Profanes (Geneva-Paris, 
1976), also 20, 24 (n. 28). 

21S0 Urk. IV 1108, 1 and variants (cf. Valloggia, op. cit. 95). Note the observations of Spalinger on the interchange of dd 
and sdd, Aspects, 225 (and n. 12). 

32 WZ KM 71 (1979) 2, 14-17. 

* Cf. the title of the Literary Record, p3 nhtw... ir.n.fm p3 t3 n Ht3 (P 1-2; KRIJI3, 2-10), “the mighty deeds... which 
he accomplished in the territory belonging to Hatti,” etc. It is unlikely that iw bw i means “to return” in this context 
(Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 11), cf. P 265. 

Erman, Neudg. Gram.*, § 603; Till, W., Koptische Grammatik ideaed 1955) 47 (§ 35). 

%5Wb. I 303, 10; Valloggia, op. cit., 21; also Blumenthal, E. (“Expeditionsbericht”), Fragen an die Altdgyptische 
Literatur, 108-109, 

32% Cf. Goedicke, WZKM 71 (1979) 15-16, and comments on Doomed Prince 5, 11 ink Srin winsnn p3t3n Kmt, “Tam 
the child of an officer of the land of Egypt.” 

27 Kadesh Inscriptions, 23 (note to P 189-190). 

8K RI IJ 61, 6-9; Kuentz, MIFAO 55 (1928) 275. 
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K, 43 L, 50° 


L, @.0.----- 2. FBSUS SER 19 Bete fate 
s SULA 


Examining the photographs of Kuentz, K, and L, appear as in the accompanying figure. Because of 


2K uentz, op. cit., Pl. VII. (The photograph of P 189 is .875 in. x 125 in. = 2 cm. X .4 cm.). 
380 [bid., Pl. X. (Photograph is .625 in. X .25 in. = 1.5 cm. X .5 cm.). 
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the gap in the inscription, K, is difficult to reconstruct. Though broken, it may be read as mi + 
bread loaf t: if. Beneath there are traces of the horizontal sign forming the back of the horned 
viper (1 9), although the head has been completely broken off: —(]. Below this sign is a small 
horizontal break, under which is a break in the left side of the column. However, the head of the 
horned viper can be discerned to the right of the gap: 3. Vertically this is followed by Re, the 
seated king holding the flagellum (A 42), with the head broken off. Beneath this is the same figure, 
with only the flagellum now intact: Be. 

L, contains a very worn mi, fA, followed vertically by bread loaf ta. Beneath this is a large gap 
in the central portion of the text. It appears from the photograph, however, that traces of the head of 
the horned viper may still be seen: [~}«. Just below the break on the right side of the column, traces 
of the stalk of the reed leaf (M 17) can be seen: £. To its left is the horned viper f x. Beneath this 
group are two seated royal figures fh fh, divided by vertical plural strokes (Z 3) 1. 

Of the two texts, the reading of L, as it-it.w.i is probable: fof Ai ent. There may be 
enough room for Kuentz’s reconstruction of [ = ]*! in the gap of K;: fires. [An] Abd” 

There are a number of syntactical problems in the remainder of P 189-190. Gardiner noted that 
nty bw ptr.w H3rw.w is grammatically awkward.” He stated that if the relative clause refers to it- 
it. wi, *bw ptr.f should be expected, rather than bw ptr. w.** The suffix . w of ptr. w has no antecedent, 
since it-it. w.1 is singular. Erman read the text as it. w./ and took ptr.w as a sdm.f in the relative clause: 
“Meine Vater die nicht Syrien gesehen hatten” (op. cit., § 847). This creates the equally perplexing 
problem of finding an antecedent for the suffix .fin P 190, bw ‘h3.w hn‘f. The 3 m.s. suffix .f has to 
refer to a masculine singular antecedent, which would corroborate a reading of it-it. w.1. An alterna- 
tive to taking .w as 3 pl. suffix in ptr.w is to take it as an ending of the Old Perfective (Erman, op. cit. 
§ 332). For the use of an Old Perfective following relative nty, cf. Erman, op. cit. § 842; for ne- 
gation, ibid. § 772 Anm. 2. For nty without a resumptive pronoun due to the same antecedent, cf. 
Gardmer, £G° § 201. Bw ptr.w should be seen as parallel to Middle Egyptian n ptr, “unseen” (Wb. I 
564, 8). “Like it-1t. w.1 who was unseen of (i.e., by) Z@3rw.w”. It results from this that the king’s wish 
of P 188 is predicated upon the comparison introduced by mi and implies that Ramesses, like /t- 


it.w.t, desires not to have contact with H3rw.w. 
Ww 


ibid), 31, 213 

3% Ibid. 

°° Kadesh Inscriptions 23 (note to P 189-190). 

4 Ibid. 

**° A tenuous possibility is to take ptr in the sense of Wb. I 564, 9-10, “jem. kennen lernen; etw. erfahren.” The Old 
Perfective is somewhat awkward, since it would have to be translated as a passive. An active meaning might be posited on the 
analogy of the verb rt, and the differences between “to learn/know” due to tense. Hence the rendering would be, “Like my 
it-it.w who had not known (i.e., had not come to learn of) 3rw.w.” Despite the syntactical difficulties, it seems clear that the 
text means the i-it.w.i had not been in contact with {73r. w. 
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The mention of H3rw.w, which is determined as an ethnic group, has received little comment. 
Here to be rendered as “Syrians”, its corresponding geographical term in the Ramesside period 
generally designated Palestine, with its northern limits perhaps reaching Amurru.** H3rw. w cannot 
refer to the Hittites or their allies, for these are carefully specified by name in the Kadesh texts 
(P 2-6 and 43-47; B 40-44), or given the general designation 3mw (P 97).**’ The ethnikon EH3rw.w in 
P 189 can only designate the inhabitants of the region of H3rw.w, “Palestine”, and it thus does not 
refer to the Hittites and their allies.** 

The difficulties in the final clause of the unit (P 190), bw ‘h3.w hn‘ f hpt,*’ remain to be ad- 


_ dressed. As stated above, the suffix .f of hn‘. refers to its antecedent it-it.w.i. The suffix .w of ‘h3. w 


can only refer to W3rw.w as its antecedent: “They (@{3rw.w) did not fight with him (it-it.w.1)”. 
Gardiner took hpt at the conclusion of P 190 as an adverb, although he admitted that the force of it 
was obscure.” The obscurity can be resolved by taking hp? as a participle used as an epithet,’ in 
direct apposition to the suffix .f (cf. the constructions in P 181, 185): “They did not fight with him, 
(namely) He Who Travelled/Ran”. For hpt, cf. Wb. III 68, 7.” For a similar use of hpt as an epithet 
in the Kadesh texts, cf. P 165: iw.tw hr ptr.f iw m hpt w3t, “One beholds him who has come as One 
Who Runs Afar” in reference to Ramesses II.*° 

The passage (P 188-191) is thus to be read in its entirety: “As the k? of my father Amun en- 
dures— Would that I were in Egypt like it-it. w., who was unseen by H3rw. w, who (lit. “they”) did not 
fight with him, (namely) He Who Travelled—Surely not one among you has come to report his 
commission for the Land of Egypt”. The implications of the passage are discussed below. 

Ramesses’ exclamation of P 192, hy p3 sp nfrn p3 trp mnw knw r W3st niwt ‘Imn is juxtaposed 
with the assertion in P 191. Sp nfr should be seen here as “good fortune, luck” referring to benefits 
destined for Ramesses II (cf. Wb. II 255, 1-2; Goedicke, Protocol of Neferyt, 58-59).°“ One should 


take n as a datival construction, “Good fortune belongs to p3 Grp mnw knw”’* Grp mnw is an 


3*Goedicke, WZKM 71 (1979) 7; Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica | (Oxford, 1947) 180* ff.; Helck, Die 
Beziehungen, 275. 

337 Cf. Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 14-15 (noté to P 2-6), and 57-59. 

**8 There are no (3rw.w among the casualty or prisoner lists (R 23-A0; R 61; 64-65; 68; 69; 75). 

Only L, is complete (KR/ II 61, 8). 

3 K adesh Inscriptions, 23 (note to P 189-190). 

34 Gardiner, EG *. § 353. 

32 Cf. also KRI II 320, 15. 

*“Tt might be possible to relate Apt to hpw.ty, “the runner, traveller,” Wb. 1 69, 3. Cf. Urk. IV 617, 15, and its uses as an 
epithet of Thutmosis III (Poetical Stela). . 

34 Compare P 174 iw iry.i nf sp nfr, “for whom I did a good deed.” 

34 See Gardiner’s interpretation, Kadesh Inscriptions, 23 (note to P 192), “the king-reflects that he would have been 
better off if he had remained at home raising great monuments to Amun instead of risking his life on the field of battle by all 
his armies.” (Erman, The Ancient Egyptians, 266, n. 3, expresses a similar view.) This is not reflected in the king’s use of 
epithets in P 7-24. 
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epithet referring to the king as presenter of endowments (Wb. III 327, 13; for mnw applied to an 
“endowment” or “donation” as well as monumental construction, cf. Goedicke, Kénigliche Doku- 
mente, 217).** 

P 193-194 concludes Ramesses’ denunciation of his troops: p3 bt3 ‘3 ir.w p3y.t ms’.w hn’ t3y.i 
nt-htr.w ‘3.y r dd.t(w).f, “The crime which my infantry and chariotry have committed is too great to 
be told (lit. “greater than one can tell it”).” B¢3 ‘3 is the technical term for a guilty verdict, relating to 
the commission of a capital crime.” The statement is used to contrast the actions of the soldiers 
with the king’s assertion of proper behavior in P 192. 


There is interesting historical information in Ramesses’ address which has not been noted. The 
king’s remarks are not a general denunciation of the entire Pharaonic military establishment, but 
rather directed towards a specific group. Before pursuing an identification, it should be noted that 
the group is one with which Ramesses has had a special relationship. This fact is emphasized by the 
king in the “historical” section of the address (P 174-184) and may. be summarized as follows: ** Prior 
to the reign of Ramesses IJ, certain members of the Pharaonic military had suffered a loss of legal 
status, characterized by their appellation as nmh.y.w (P 175). P 178-179 implies that this had 
occurred as the result of some action taken by predecessors of Ramesses II who are identified only 


as “others” (k¢hw).*” Upon Ramesses II's accession, he elevated this group to high rank (wr. w)*™ 


(P 175-176), reinstated inheritance privileges which had been lost,**! and removed “evil” from their 


For the significance of this passage, cf. below, p. 176. 

“Wo. I 484, 1; Lorton, The Treatment of Criminals 24 (n. 112) (and Addendum 2, p. 62), 27, 39; Goedicke, JEA 49 
(1963) 89; Bedell, E., Criminal Law in the Ramesside Period (Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, 1975) 146; Caminos, LEM, 
181. There may be a pun on the word b¢3 “crime” and bt3( bt) “abandon,” Wo. 1 485, 9 (i.e., “the crime/abandonment which 
my army has committed. . .”); cf. Goedicke, Report about the Dispute 116, 164; Hayes, W.C., A Papyrus of the Late Middle 
Kingdom (Wilbour Monographs, 5) (Brooklyn, 1955) 91. 

4 Cf. the similar use of P 98 ff., and p. 150 ff. above; sp nfr and nfr in P 109 seem to have the connotation of success in 
battle, cf. Goedicke, The Protocol of Nefervt (with reference to bw nfr) 88. 

*” Although it seems likely that k¢@w refers to prior Egyptian rulers, another possibility is to see “others” as a reference 
to non-Egyptian kings, cf. Treaty of Year 21, line 23 (ARI II 229, 5-6): “If one or two people, even though unknown, flee from 
the land of Egypt and come to the land of Hatti to become servants of another (r ir.t b3k.w n ky)”; note the analogue in 
lines 24-25 (KRI II 229, 9-10): “Likewise, if one or two people, even though unknown, flee and come to the land of Egypt to 
become servants of others (r ir.t b3k.w n ktgw).” Schmidt, Ramesses II, 136, suggests some discrepancy in the use of the 
plural designating the Egyptian authorities. [Note the request of the Shasu in P 9-11: “Coming by the Shasu to say to his 
majesty, “It is our kinsmen (snn.w) who are chiefs (3. w) of tribes with the Fallen One of Hatti who sent us to his majesty to 
say, ‘We shall become servants (iw.n r ir.t 63k. w) of Pharaoh (1.p.h.) and shall depart (rwin) from the Chief of Hatti.’” Cf. the 
remarks of Spalinger, JARCE 16 (1979) 41 concerning the defection of Amurru to Egypt as related in the Sausgamuwa 
Treaty, “Once we were fond subjects; but now we are no longer (subjects).” | 

Cf. Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 32-33 (note to B52 and B55). 

*! Cf. Goedicke, Kdnigliche Dokumente, 214, 217; idem, Privaten Rechtsinschriften, 200. 
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area of residence (P 177-179); moreover, he allowed them to live as members of the Pharaonic 
military, granting them special exemption from duty (P 182-183).** The text states that they were to 
serve duty as auxiliaries if the king required them on a campaign (P 183-185). 

It is important to note that the king refers to these soldiers as occupants of territory under 
Pharaonic possession, which the king calls “my land” (p3y.i 13, P 174, 177). As stated above, 
Ramesses’ interaction with this group is as their “Lord” or “suzerain” (nd). The relationship, however, 
appears to have been effected only upon the accession of the king to the throne, prior to which the 

soldiers had been reduced in status. The designation of this reduced status is nmh.y.w, whose 
_ primary sense may simply be translated as “poor”.*™' It does, however, have a legal connotation and 
thus does not necessarily refer to “destitute” persons.** In his study of the Decree of Horemheb, 
Kruchten has shown that nmh.y.w refers to private (not necessarily unfree) persons not integrated 
into the machinery of the state, who hence had no real status or opportunity to obtain redress from 
unauthorized or unlawful bureaucratic acts.** 

In its other attested sense as “orphan”,*”’ the term designates a child who has been physically 
deprived of the legal protection of a parent.** The term is extended into the religious sphere, where 
it is well-attested in “personal” prayers of the Ramesside period.*” In these texts, the nmh.y.w are 
often presented as hoping for the gracious advocacy of a deity for justice, since they have no other 
legal representation.* The occurrence of the term nmh.y.w in P 175 can only be understood in the 
light of the two senses just discussed: Prior to the king’s reign, this group had been deprived of a 
“protector” and legal status within the Pharaonic military; they had, in effect, been “orphaned”.*! 

It should be emphasized that the status of these individuals is dependent upon their personal 


3° This reference, and the identification of the addressees as wr.w (chiefs), with residence in dm (towns/garrisons) and 
niwt (towns) (P 182-184), makes it unlikely that 3 refers to the so-called khato-land (43-t3 ) attached to temples within the Nile 
Valley, cf. Gardiner, The Wilbour Papyrus Il (Commentary) (Oxford, 1948) 162-178; 189-190, P3y.i¢3 might possibly be part 
of the so-called 73-mri territory, cf. Goedicke, WZ. KM 71-(1979) 1. 

3 As noted above notes 297-298, the statements of the king do not match the historical situation of general mobilization 
within the Egyptian (Pharaonic) military establishment, and should be regarded as exceptional. 

34 Wb, II 268, 4; Caminos, LEM, 559. 

Note P. Sallier 17, 2 (Gardiner, LEM 84, 10) where nmhy.w are said to be employed as grooms; and in P. Lansing 
12, 5 (ébid., 111, 5) they are characterized as persons who are permitted to live on the estate of arich lord (i.e., “dependents,” 
similarly Wilson’s translation of P 175, AJSL 43 [1927] 273). Cf. also Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 153, n. 2. 

36Kruchten, Le Décret d’Horemheb, 31-32; also additional comments by Lorton, BiOr 40 (1983) 360 (review of 
Kruchten). 

37 Web, II 268, 8. 

358 Wb, II 268, 14-15. 

°° Williams, /SSEA 8.4 (1978) 133; Barucq, BdE 33 (1962) 453. 

Ex. P. Bologna 1094 2, 4 (Gardiner, LEM 2, 12-13); P. Anastasi II 8, 6-9, 1 (ibid., 17, 11-14). 

3 Note the characterization of Ramesses II in the Beth-Shan Stela (KRIJ IT 151, 5-6), “Who comes to the one who calls 
to him, who rescues the fearful, and saves the suffering, husband to the widow, protector on behalf of the orphan (ndty hr 
nmh.w).” 
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relationship with Ramesses.*” This is signified by the use of the term nb, rather than nswt;*° and 
especially by the king’s acceptance of the role of personal intercessor on behalf of these troops, who 
had been granted access to him without need of an intermediary (P 180-181). 

As noted, these changes take place within the specificum of this group’s occupation of “land” 
which is regarded by the king as subject to his personal authority. The fact that 23 is primarily a legal 
term in this instance is shown by its specification by the possessive article p3y.i: “my” land. The 
“land” of Ramesses is not necessarily restricted to territory in Egypt proper, as is corroborated by 
P 177B: rwii bin nb nty m t3 pn, “I expelled all evil which was in this land”. Perhaps because of the 
general nature of the expression, it has received little comment. Unless the statement is regarded as 
ahistorical rhetoric, it is unlikely that Ramesses would allude to “evil” existing in “Egypt” prior to his 
reign,*® for this would imply a negative assessment of the rule of his predecessor Seti I, given bin’s 
connotations of moral impropriety.** There is little documentary evidence to suggest any wide 
spread*”’ “evil” in Egypt proper prior to the reign of Ramesses II. One must therefore view ¢3 as 
Pharaonic holdings outside of the Nile Valley. Such a usage is reflected in the Kadesh Bulletin 
(B55), which mentions the “land of Pharaoh” (t3 n Pr-'3);**® and the Treaty of Year 21, 15, “the lands 
of Wsr-m3't-R' stp-n-R™ (n3 t3.w n) (KRI II 228, 4). B55 (KRIIT 113, 5-9) refers to royal property . 
within Syria-Palestine.*”? Moreover, it is land on which vassal-chiefs (wr.w) have been permitted to 
live under the command of Egyptian garrisons.*” 

This brings us back to the identity of the troops of P 169 ff. Although Ramesses uses the appel- 
lations “my infantry” (P 169) and “my chariotry” (P 172), these should not be regarded as indicating 
the military en masse: it is unlikely that the king would gratuitously disparage an entire group upon 
which he depended for support, and may have owed his family’s origin.*” Moreover, two of the 


CHP 175: 

“Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 12-13. 

3 Cf. Schulman, MAS 6 (1964) 26-30, 81-86, for the involved Egyptian military bureaucracy and chain of command. 

** Similar statements occur in the Restoration Stela of Tutankhamun (Urk. IV 2026, 17) and the Decree of Horemheb 
(Urk. IV 2142, 18) as dr.i isft, “I subdued wrong-doing.” Although the language is “stereotyped,” the statements should be 
seen as reflective of historical conditions and abuses which characterized the Amarna period (contra Kruchten, op. cit. 25). 

°° Wb. 1 442, 15 ff.; Wilson, AJSL 43 (1927) 273, translates bin as “evil-doer.” 

*"' The stipulations of Seti I's Nauri Decree (KRI I 46, 2-58, 15) deal with exempted property in Nubia, not Egypt proper, 
cf. Lorton, Treatment of Criminals, 25-27; Edgerton, JNES 6 (1947) 219-230; Gardiner, JEA 38 (1952) 24-33. 

6 KRI II 113, 5-9. , 

°° Wb. V 221, 1. Note First Hittite Marriage text (KRI II 236, 14): ist hm.f... m hk? Pdwt 9m nb ‘3 n t3w nbw, “Lo his 
Majesty . . . was Ruler of the 9 Bows, and Great Lord of All Lands”; compare P 96 Nb ‘3 n Kmt. Cf. Lorton, Juridical 
Terminology, 96. (Also Wb. V 221, 2, t3w Kmt, “the lands of Egypt”). 

*As does Treaty of Year 21, line 15, “If another eneniy comes against the lands Wsr-m3‘-R‘,” which refers to 
Pharaonic territory and vassals in Syria-Palestine. 

1 Schulman, MAS 6 (1964) 17-18; Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 33 (note to B55). 

™See generally Kitchen, Pharaoh Triumphant, 16, on the background of the Ramessides; Gardiner, Egypt of the 
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divisions of the army, Ptah and Sutekh, were not involved in the initial debacle at Kadesh:*” they 
could hardly have been held responsible for the king’s difficulties, nor are they criticized in the other 
textual sources of the battle.” In fact, Ramesses does praise members of the military who had 
fought with him (cf. Part VII below),** and contingents of Sherden and Ne‘arin are depicted in the 
Reliefs battling the Hittites.” Thus, Ramesses’ reference must be restricted to those members of the 
division.of P’re who fled from the Hittite chariotry while crossing the Shabtuna ford (P 58-60).°” 
Moreover, the statement of P 176 clearly specifies the primary addressees of the king’s denunciation 
as the wr.w “chiefs” of this unit. 

| P 188-191 is important in specifying the identity of these “chiefs” of the division of P’re. 
Although it was suggested above that Ramesses’ oath in P 188-191 dealt with this group’s failure to 
perform their duty for the “State of Egypt”, no comment was made on the ultimate implication of 
the king’s interjection in P 188b-190: “O that I were in Egypt like it-it.w., who was unseen by 
H3rw. w, who did not fight with him who travelled.” Gardiner concluded that /t-it.w.i in P 189 re 
ferred to the sun-god Re,*” based partially on the parallel in P. Sallier 111 6, 7, “like my father Re”. 
This appears, however, to be another case of a scribal, rather than a textual, variant.*” Tentatively 
citing examples of it-it. w in the Great Speos Artemidos Inscription of Hatshepsut and the Memphite 
stela of Amenophis II, Gardiner concluded that “on this view Ramesses will here be expressing the 
wish that he, like his earliest divine ancestor, had never left Egypt, never seen Syrians, or ever had to 
fight with them.”*” There are several objections to this interpretation. Apart from having a different 
reading, P. Sallier 6, 7 eliminates the remainder of P 189-190 and resumes the text with P 191.**! 


Pharaohs (Oxford, 1961) 247-248; Goedicke, CdE 41 (1966) 37, n. 3. Note especially Ramesses’ accounts of his association 
with the military from an early age; cf. Spalinger, JNES 38 (1979) 283. 

°?P 61-62 (KRI II 23, 1-11), “The army of Ptah was to the south of the landing-place of Jrnm‘, and the army of Sutekh 
was marching en route.” : 

°“'The army of Sutekh is not mentioned again after P 62; R 12 (restored)-14 depicts various messengers exhorting the 
division of Ptah to hurry to Kadesh. 

Cf. below p. 192 ff. 

°° Cf. Wrezinski, Atlas II (1935) pl. 19, 84; R 11 (KRI II 131, 1-133, 2). 

°”'There may also have been elements of the division of Amun, cf. Schulman, JSSEA 11 (1981) 18. 

°8 Kadesh Inscriptions, 23 (note to P 189-190). We have already noted some of the variants of P. Sallier in this speech of 
the king. 

°” P. Sallier does not follow the order of the monumental texts in Ramesses’ address, with the sequerice being: P 166-171 
(S 4, 11-5, 2); P 205-223 (S 5, 2-5, 10); P 173-204 (S 5, 11-7, 4). Cf. Kitchen, KRJ II 56, note to 11a; ‘bid., 66, note 6a. 

38 Kadesh Inscriptions, 23 (note to P 189-190). 

*! Note the variants of P. Sallier when referring to deities: P 120 (S 3, 4) P3-R‘, for ‘Imn; P 123, P3-R‘ for ‘Imn; P 126 
(S 3, 6) ink it.k R‘, “lam your father Re” for ink it.k, “I am your father” (i.e., Amun); P 131 (S 3, 8) B7 for Sty (K,, L,) or Mntw 
(A); P 171 (S 5, 2) (‘T)tm for 'Imn ; P 227 (S 7, 5) P3-R‘ for ‘Imn; P 240 (S 8, 1) s3-(T)tm for s3-TImn; P 298 (S 9, 8) Swth ‘3 phty, 
53 Nwt, Bl for only Swth, Bil, P 307 (S 10, 4) Imn for s3-R‘. (The P. Sallier version of the letter of Muwatallish to Ramesses 
generally contains expansion and variations of the epithets and identity clauses.) 
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The two passages which Gardiner cites to support his identification of it-it.w.i as Re are themselves 
liable to differing interpretations.*” The relegation of Re to the status of a “local” deity (as Gardiner 
seems to imply) would be a contradiction of the theological understanding of Re as a “supreme” or 
“universal” god, as reflected in the juridical expressions “Re of the Nine Bows”™ and “Re of every 
foreign country”.** The final difficulty is Ramesses’ (the prototype of the Egyptian warrior-king) 
supposed distaste for combat: the king’s anger is not directed at his having undertaken the Kadesh 
campaign, but rather at the performance of his troops.*” 

It should be noted that both K, and L, of P 189 have human figures as the determinative for 
it-it.w. K, has the seated royal figure holding a flagellum fit, while L, (according to Kuentz’s 
reading) has a seated royal figure with the crook fr *’ These signs are subsequently reflected in 
the first person suffix pronoun .i, referring to Ramesses, showing that the it-it.w refers to a royal 
personage. 

In his two studies** of the 400 Year Stela, Goedicke proposed that it-it.w might be read as it- 
if.w.° He suggested that the term éfw is the rectum of a construct formation and might be 
connected with the word ¢f/3tf, or ity, referring to “governing functions”.*” Citing a number of 
texts from the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties,’ he demonstrated that it-tf w/it-itf w refers to 
various Egyptian pharaohs. In the 400 Y ear Stela, Goedicke identified it-t/ w.f as a specification of 


32 Cf. Helck, NAWG 1965.9 (1965) 173-176; P 189 is not discussed in Helck’s article. 

38 Hornung, The One and the Many, 225, suggests that Re had been regarded as a “universal” deity from very early in 
Egyptian history; cf. also Goedicke, Unity and Diversity, ed. Goedicke and Roberts, J.J.M. (Baltimore, 1975) 207-208, for Re 
as the reflection of an Absolute and transcendent concept. 

*“Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 8-9, 21. 

38 Tbid. 

** Ramesses expresses no reticence towards combat, as reflected by the title of the Literary Record (A3ty-‘ m p3 nhtw). 
Compare the Kadesh accounts with the “Valor of the Fighting King” (K RJ II 174, 9-175, 12), telling of Ramesses II’s attack on 
Tunip. The text relates how the Egyptian king had to fight the Hittites without his body armor during a two-hour battle. This 
would suggest that Ramesses again had been unprepared for a Hittite attack. (There is no mention of the Egyptian capture of 
the city.) The king, however, does not express regret for undertaking battle, nor is there any vilification of the military. 
Moreover, contra Gardiner’s remarks, Kadesh Inscriptions, 23 (note to P 192) (cf. above n. 345), the Kadesh texts depict the 
Hittites requesting a cessation of hostilities (regardless of the actual historical situation) (P 320); and the Egyptian officers 
urging its acceptance by Ramesses (P 328). For the term hrt used in these passages for “peace,” cf. Gardiner, op. cit. 27 (note 
to P 320). Hrt would seem to indicate a temporary “truce” (lit. “quiet”), rather than a “treaty” (Atp). (Note Treaty of Year 21, 
line 9, KRI II 227, 7: htp nfr snsn nfr, “Good Peace and Good Brotherhood”). 

**’Kuentz, MIFAO 55 (1928) 83, 275. 

38 CdE 41 (1966) 23-29; BES 3 (1981) 25-42. 

2 BES 3 (1981) 34; CdE 41 (1966) 33. 

3® BES 3 (1981) 35; CdaE 41 (1966) 32-34. 

*! BES 3 (1981) 35, n. 46. 

°? Tbid., 36. 

3% Tbid., 35-36. 

* Ibid. ; cf. Urk. TV 1309, 16 ff. (Amenophis II); Urk. IV 1685, 8-12 (Amenophis III); Urk. IV 2085, 12 (Horemheb). 
Helck, op. cit., 173-176 suggested that it-it.w refers to various foreign deities. 
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the deceased Seti I, with the term meaning something like “father of his governing functions”.2* He 
further suggested that this title may have referred to Seti Ps sponsorship of Ramesses II as co- 
regent. The identification of it-it. w.i in P 189 with Seti 1 is very appealing: it would account for the 
use of the royal determinative, and it would also be consistent with Ramesses II’s practice of 
associating himself with his father and co-regent.*” 

Ramesses’ wish must have made sense to the people he addressed. Before proceeding, we shall 
reiterate our findings up to this point. The concern of the address is the denunciation of the wr. w for 
their failure to aid the king in battle. The oath of P 188-191 specifies that these people are to be 


regarded as members of the political entity known as the “State of Egypt”. The interjection of 


Ramesses in P 188 is, however, that he wishes that he were physically back in the Nile Valley, so that 
he, like his father and co-regent Seti I (it-it.w.i) would not have to be in contact with the H3rw.w, 
i.e., the inhabitants of Syria-Palestine. 

It results that the reference to §3rw.w is understandable only if they formed part of the group 
which is the focus of the king’s address.°* Given the king’s references to the troops’ failure to aid 
him, one must take the idiom ‘h3 hn‘, “fight with” in the attested sense of “to fight beside’, i.e., 
“allied with”, rather than in its hostile application,*” and it follows from this that the G3rw.w are 
denounced by the king because they failed to be reliable allies.” This is consistent with the other 
charges which the king levels against his troops. It also explains the reference to “my land”, i.e., land 
under the king’s own personal supervision. The reference to G3rw determines that this should be 
seen as territory within Syria-Palestine itself.” It also accounts for Ramesses’ stress on this group’s 
participation in the military as members of the political “State of Egypt’. 


3 BES 3 (1981) 35; CdE 41 (1966) 33-34. 

3% BES 3 (1981) 35. 

3" [bid.; cf. also Spalinger, JNES 38 (1979) 284-286; Murnane, JNES 34 (1976) 193-190; idem, Ancient Egyptian Co- 
regencies (SAOC 40) (Chicago, 1977) 57-87; Schmidt, Ramesses II, 154-161. . 

38 Supra, n. 338; the texts clearly depict the battle as being between the Egyptians and the Hittites and their allies in 
Asia-Minor and Northern Syria, cf. Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 57-59; Helck, Die Beziehungen, 195-198. 

3 Fischer, H.G., Inscriptions from the Coptite Nome (AnOr 40) (Rome, 1964) 70 (and note 2); note also the misinterpreta- 
tion of P 91 by the scribe of P. Sallier (2, 3): nn smn w'‘ im.sn r ‘h3 hn‘ i, “without one of them (i.e., Ramesses’ troops) standing 
to fight with me” (rather than ‘h3? hn‘.sn, “fighting with/against them,” i.e., the Hittites, KRI II 33, 11-15). 

4 Note particularly the Abu Simbel depiction of Ramesses’ tent in the royal enclosure, 


and the five figures doing obeisance before it, Kuentz, MIFAO 55 (1928) pl. 42; Desroches- 
Noblecourt, Ch., Ramsés Le Grand (Paris, 1976) xxxix. The color restoration of the relief in 
Yadin, Y., The Art of Warfare in Biblical Lands, | (New York-Toronto-London, 1963) 237, 


clearly shows that the five individuals are foreigners, the middle figure being unmistakeably a Palestinian (the accompanying 
sketch has been prepared after Desroches-Noblecourt, /oc. cit. and Yadin, loc. cit.). For foreigners in Egyptian service, cf. 
Schulman, MAS 6 (1964) 22-24, 40, 101. 

‘1 Supra, note 352. See particularly P. Anastasi III, vs. 6, 1-5 (Gardiner, LEM 31, 6-11) for Egyptian garrisons in rw, 
and note the reference to a dispatch intended for the chief (wr) of Tyre. Cf. Schulman, op. cit., 40; Caminos, LEM, 180. 

‘2 Cf. Helck, Die Beziehungen, 270; Weinstein, J.. BASOR 241 (1981) 17-23. 
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The disparaging reference to the H3rw.w should be seen as indicative of this group’s previous 
relationship with Ramesses’ father and predecessor, Seti 1.“° This implies that their status as 
nmh.y.w (P 175) was the result of some action on the part of Seti I (cf. P 178-179: “servants whom 
others had caused to be taken from you”).*” The king’s statements of P 189-191 can be related to 
events described in the two Beth Shan stelae of Seti I.“ In the first Beth Shan stela, a chief of 
Hamath had organized a loose military coalition with some inhabitants of Pahel (KRIJ I 12, 8 ff.).” 
After they seized the town of Beth-Shan and attacked the chief of Rehob, Seti I dispatched con- 
tingents of the divisions of Amun to Hamath, P’re to Beth-Shan, and Seth to Yenoam.*” In the 
“second” Beth-Shan stela, the text relates how some Apiru of Mt. Yarmuta had been making in- 
cursions (thm) against the Semites of Rhm'‘(KRII 16, 8 ff.).4% Seti I dispatched a “number of people” 
from his infantry and chariotry in response to these troublesome events.“ Spalinger has noted the 
local nature,*!’ minor importance, and short duration“! of these “campaigns” and concluded that 
Seti I apparently did not deem it necessary to personally accompany his army to Palestine on these 
occasions.*” It is thus possible to view the remarks of Ramesses in P 189-190 as referring to Seti I’s 
lack of personal interaction with the G3rw.w “Palestinians”,* though he evidently acted against 


them, as shown by their status of nmh.y.w and the removal of their servants. Ramesses II makes it 


‘8 As noted above, p. 000, ktgw cannot be clarified beyond the vague designation as “others,” i.e., “predecessors” 

(perhaps Seti I, Ramesses I, and Horemheb?). It seems clear, however, that P 189-190 refers to Seti I. 

~ 4'The status of nmfy.w is not “natural” but “resultative,” as indicated by the m of predication, indicating an “acquired” 
characteristic or rank, cf. Gardiner, EG? § 38 OBS. Although we had noted (supra, note 349) that ktgw might possibly refer 
to “other” (i.e., non-Egyptian) rulers, there is no evidence that the Hittites (the only other major power in the area) exercised 
suzerainty in the territory of {3rw, cf. Spalinger, JARCE 16 (1979) 40; Helck, op. cit. 

4S First Beth Shan Stela (main text) KRJ1 11, 15-12, 14; Second Beth Shan Stela (main text) KR/I 16, 2-16; cf. Spalinger, 
op. cit., 31-32 (and 44, nn. 24-25). 

‘© “Tt is the Fallen One— may he be defeated! —who is in the town of Hamath, who has gathered to himself many people. 
He has seized the town (garrison?) of Beth-Shan, and has joined with (sm? m-di) those of Pahel, (and) does not allow the 
chief of Rehob to go out” (KR/J 1 12, 8-10). Among the epithets and honorific statements referring to Seti | in the inscription 
is “he gives retreat (?) to the chiefs of {3rw (dif gty n wrwn G3rw) (KRI 1 12, 5; cf. the translation of Wilson, ANET®, 253). 

“1K RIT 12, 10-13. 

46“T hen [one came to say to] his [majesty ] (I.p.h.), “The Apiru [note determinative of Egyptian military | of Mt. Yarmuta 
and Tiyaru have been making incursions upon the 3mw of Rwhm"” (KRI I 16, 8-9). 

«*“Then his Majesty (I.p.h.) commanded a number of people (rg. rmt) from his |army; while his] chariotry followed 
them (in support) to the hill-country of Djahi” (KRJ I 16, 13-14). For wdb hr, lit. “to follow,” cf. Wb. 1 408, 10. (Note the 
differentiation between ¢3 D3hy (KRII 16, 12), “the flat/coastal land of Djahi” and g3st D3hy (KRI1 16, 14), “the hill-country 
of Djahi.”) 

WJARCE 16 (1979) 31-32. 

“" [bid., 32; the text of the “Second” Stela claims that the Egyptian forces returned after “two days” (@pr n ¢3 3t n hrw 2) 
(KRI I 16, 14). 

“2 Ibid. 

“8On the Asiatic campaigns of Seti I, and participation of young Ramesses II, cf. additionally Spalinger, JNES 38 (1979) 
279. In the caption to Seti I’s triumphal return in a campaign of year 1, the messenger report localizes Shasu activity in G3rw 
(KRI19, 3-5): “Then one came to say to his Majesty, “The Fallen Ones of Shasu, they have plotted rebellion, their chieftains 


Uy tsi‘ 
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clear in his address that he reinstated the status and privileges of the H3rw.w after they accepted 
him as their suzerain (b).*" 


The king’s speech of P 172-194, as the earlier address to Amun, is concerned primarily with the 
reciprocity of loyalty in its practical application (do ut des). An important correlation between the 
two is Ramesses’ utilization of history (P 98-107; 174-185) to characterize the established relationship 


between the king and the respective parties as a basis for future expectations. It has been observed 


how Ramesses’ citation of his personal actions on behalf of the military —in this case, contingents of 


Semitic soldiers from Egypt’s holdings in Syria-Palestine—is contrasted with their failure to meet 
their obligations towards him.** Unlike the Hittites— whose alliance (from the Egyptian viewpoint) 
depended entirely upon the financial inducements offered by Muwatallish*°— the king’s relation- 
ship with his troops was based upon the personal history between the two parties. Material gain 
forms only a minor aspect of the king’s overall treatment of his subjects. Through Ramesses’ grace 
and “goodness”, the troops had benefited from a change in status,*"” and he had personally placed 
himself under obligation to them, acceding to their daily requests.“'* 


of all the tribes (3.w n m‘h.w dmd m bw w') are situated upon the hilltops of H3rw’”; cf. Spalinger, JARCE 16 (1979) 29-31, 36 
for the link between the Shasu campaign and warfare in central Palestine. The Egyptian participation in the events mentioned 
in the Beth-Shan stelae possibly should be viewed as examples of “arbitration” in disputes between small city-states and 
garrisons in territory under Pharaonic suzerainty (see Spalinger’s remarks, ibid., 32). Note, further, the rhetorical phrase in 
Seti I's Gebel Barkal Stela of year 11, “He was (a) lion against {3rw, a bull against Ks” (KRI 176, 2). 

“There is no clear textual evidence about when such an event would have taken place. The (very) fragmentary stela of 
Ramesses II from Byblos, dated to year 4, mentions Egyptian activity on “the roads (mtn) which are in the hilltops of G3rw 
{tsw.t n)" (KRI II 224, 13). There are other mentions of {#/3rw in inscriptions of Ramesses II: Beit el Wali: “The heart of the 
land of §3rw has grown weak” (KRI II 197, 6); “The Black Land and Red Land are under your sandals, Gsrw and KS are in 
your grasp” (KR/ II 197, 12); for Ar thwty.k, “under the sandals” denoting sovereignty, cf. Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 
129-131; also m Af’, “in the fist,” i-e., “in Pharaonic control,” ibid. 107-109. [Note Spalinger’s remarks concerning the Beit el 
Wali reliefs and the association of Ramesses II with the wars of Seti I, JNES 38.(1979) 271-288) |; Abu Simbel: “His valiant bps 
has murdered H3rw” (KRI I1 206, 16); cf. Spalinger, EA 66 (1980) 83-89 (esp. 87-93) who again associates the Abu Simbel 
reliefs with activities of Seti I and the (then) prince Ramesses IJ. In a rhetorical text relating to the revolt of Ashkelon, it is 
stated, “The victorious king who protects Egypt, who smashes hordes among the rebellious foreigners, he causes the chiefs 
(wr.w) of &3rw to cease all the boasting of their mouth” (KR/ II 166, 7-8). [Faulkner, CAH I1.2 (1975) 228, dates the revolt to 
year 6-7; Breasted, ARE 3, § 352, between years 5-8; Schmidt, Ramesses II, 179-180, however, dates it to the second decade 
of Ramesses’ reign, circa year 18.| Note the use of the term bin in the Ashkelon text, which has the nuance of “rebellion”: 
“The defeated city of Ashkelon, which his Majesty carried off, when it was bad (bin, i.e., had rebelled)” (KR/ II 166, 2); 
perhaps similarly P 177b, “I expelled all evil (all rebellion?) which was in this land.” 

“8 Obligations are solely in terms of military duty (P 185-187). 

416P 52-53: “He left no silver in his land, he divested himself of all his possessions, for he gave them to every foreign 
country in order to bring them with him to fight” (KJ II 20, 1-10); cf. Goedicke, JEA 52 (1966) 72. 

47 The text implies that Ramesses’ “goodness” had been effected upon the chiefs’ acknowledgment of the Egyptian king 
as lord, and is the result of their acceptance as Egyptian vassals. 

8See above p. 000. The requests (P 181-184) refer to exemption from military duty. Contra the remarks of Schulman, 
MAS 6 (1964) 78, who regards this as normal practice (at least for infantrymen in Egypt proper). 
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It is critical to observe that the text of P 172-194 is structured in a series of positive and negative 
statements. This alternating pattern of “reproach” and “benevolence” heightens the disparity be 
tween the generosity of the king and the inadequacy of his troops’ response to his dilemma: 


Negative Positive 
P 172-173 
P 174-185 
P 186-191 
P 192 
P 193-194 


The faithfulness of Ramesses, signified by historical precedent, and the faithlessness of his soldiers, 
are dramatically juxtaposed. Instead of gratitude for the benefits which have been conferred upon 
them by the king—his sp nfr, “goodness” —the troops have committed a sp hsy dmd m bw w’‘, “an 
utterly criminal act”. The key expression sp nfr, which signifies the reciprocal benefits present in the 
proper relationship between sovereign and subject, is utilized again by the king in his exclamation 
of self-praise in P 192: “What a good fortune (sp nfr) belongs to him who presents many endowments 
to Thebes, the city of Amun!’’"”’ It is precisely because of his role as the endower of Thebes—the 
most obvious manifestation of his loyalty to the cult of Amun (cf. Part IV above)—that Ramesses 
shall be blessed and rewarded.”° 

By contrast, the soldiers’ failure to perform their obligations is denounced by the king, and his 
choice of legal terminology points to the emphasis of the address.*! Ramesses’ statement of P 186 
charges the troops with committing a crime of the most grievous sort, which is to be understood 
primarily as failure to render aid to the king in combat (P 187). The juridical implications are 
further stressed in the condemnation of P 193-194, which refers to the troops’ action as a “great 


“ Supra, note 386. The text contrasts perceptions of duty and non-compliance, not war and peace as Gardiner, Kadesh 
Inscriptions, 23 (note to P 192) has suggested: “. . . the king reflects that he would have been better off if he had remained a 
home raising great monuments to Amun instead of risking his life on the field of battle abandoned by all his armies.” 

”°Ramesses’ statement should be seen in connection with P 98 ff. The king seems to have been particularly concerned 
with the perception of his loyalty to the Theban cults. It is interesting to note, however, that the Literary Record contains né 
mention of a formal triumph in Thebes (P 338-343 contains a triumphal return to the Delta Residence). 

“''The invocation of Amun in the oath should be regarded seriously, and not merely as an example of Ramesses’ vent of 
emotion; cf. Wilson, JNES 7 (1948) 154-155. 

“Not necessarily “a cowardly act,” as Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 11, translates; see also Faulkner, MDAIK 16 
(1958), 106. There are two mutual charges presented by the king (1) sp Asy, “crime,” which is specified as failure to fight 
(P 186-187); and (2) failure to perform duty on behalf of the State (P 191), which is characterized as bt3 ‘3, “great crime” (see 
below p. 203). 
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crime” (bt3 3). The gravity of the statement—which is tantamount to Ramesses pronouncing the 
soldiers guilty of a capital crime—suggests that the concerns of the address are more serious than 
have generally been supposed. 

In his address to Amun (P 92-120), the king presented himself as a paradigmatic example of the 
loyal servant who had remained faithful to the command of his superior, despite overwhelming ad- 
versity. Here, in his address to the troops, the concerns are the same, but with an inversion of roles. 
In P 172-194 it is the king who is the faithful and gracious lord, while his subjects, identified as 
Semitic “chiefs”, are under obligation to him for his past beneficence. Just as Ramesses’ expecta- 
tions of deliverance by Amun had been based upon his prior fulfillment of responsibilities to the 
god's cult, so too in P 172-194, the king’s expectations of aid from his subjects has been conditioned 
upon the—in this case unfulfilled— model of reciprocity. 


VI. Ramesses’ Second Address to His Troops 


The king’s address to his troops following the first day of battle is also the final speech of Ramesses 
in the Literary Record.”° The speech is presented as a response to the troops’ efforts at reconcilia- 
tion with Ramesses following the cessation of hostilities with the Hittites (P 235-250).”° The vocabu- 
lary employed in the officers’ speech is similar to that used in addresses accompanying the triumphal 
reception of the king on his return to Egypt (cf. Part II above).”’ The conciliatory address, which is 


Kitchen, Pharaoh Triumphant, 65, suggests, “In the wake of his army’s failure in ‘intelligence’ and conduct at Qadesh, 


Ramesses doubtless undertook a drastic reshuffling of his military ‘top brass’; but history so far draws a discreet veil over 
details.” It is tempting to see this speech (and P 253 ff.) as a reflection of such an event. 

““The denunciation of the troops with the term bt? ‘3 amounts to the “codification” of a charge of “treason” (cf. the 
similar use of the term in the Turin Juridical Papyrus, KR/J V 351, 1. 

“25See above, p. 139. 

“Note Gardiner’s chart, Kadesh Inscriptions, 51-52; Spalinger, Aspects, 172, includes the officer's speech as part of a 
rhetorical unit of P 222-250. 

“7See p. 135 for the classification of the speech. Apart from P 338-343 (supra, note 420), and R 56-58 (K2 only; KRJ II 
141, 13-142, 3; also KRI II 125 diagram), this is the closest parallel in the Kadesh texts to the so-called nhm or “jubilation” 
scene honoring the military triumph of the king, cf. Spalinger, Aspects, 91-94. Note the epithet of Ramesses in P 20, “Who 
campaigned in valor, returning after he triumphed (hb.n.f) (KRI II 9, 6-10). The officers’ speech (P 239 ff.) uses vocabulary 
and phrases found throughout the Literary Record: P 239 ‘h3.wty nfr, “O good warrior” (KR/ II 75, 12-16) contrasted with 
P 232 ‘h3.wtyw nb nfrn p3 Ht3, “Every good warrior of Hatti” (KRJ II 74, 1-6) (cf. also below, p. 180); P 239 smn h3ty, 
“fortifier of the heart”//P 169 smn.tn smn.tn h3ty.tn p3y.i m$‘.w, “Fortify your hearts, my infantry!” (KR/ II 55, 11-15), also 
P 215 smn tw smn h3ty.k p3y.i kr‘w, “Fortify yourself and your heart, my shield-bearer!” (K RI II 69, 1-5); P 240 Sdy.k p3y.k 
ms‘, “You have saved your infantry” (KR/J II 76, 1-5)//P 22 Sd ms‘w.f, “Who saves his infantry” (K RJ II 10, 1-4); P 241 ntk s3 
‘Imn, “You are the son of Amun” (KRI II 76, 1-4)//P 126 ink it.k, “I (Amun) am your father” (KRJ II 43, 11-15); P. 245 ntk ‘3 
h3ty tp mskw, “You aregreat of heart, foremost in battle-rank” (KRJ 1177, 1-4)//P 14 shm h3ty m wnwt hw-ny-hr, “Powerful 
of heart in the hour of close-combat” (K RI II 7, 6-10); P 247 ntk 3 n§tw, “You are great of mighty-deeds” (K RJ II 77, 6-10)// 
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constructed around a series of epithets praising the king’s valor and heroic deeds, stands in contrast 
to Ramesses’ subsequent denunciation of his disloyal troops. 

The king’s speech consists of P 253-275.°8 P 251-252 introduces Ramesses’ address and again 
uses the standard narrative third person formula ‘h'n sdm.n.f:”° ‘hin dd.n hm.f n p3y.f ms‘..w n3y.f 
wrw m mitt t3y.f nt-htr. w, “Then his majesty said to his infantry, his officers, and his chariotry”. As in 
the previous addresses of the king, the direct speech of Ramesses is characterized by the use of the 
first person pronoun.*° 

The direct address of the king may be divided into the following units: 


P 253-254: Ramesses questions his troops’ failure to recognize a warrior: “What indeed is the 
matter with you my officers, my infantry, and my chariotry, who do not recognize a warrior?” 

P 255-257: The king refers to the reputation of a soldier and his duty to his lord: “Is it not so, 
that a man has promoted himself in his town, when he has come that he may act as a brave man 
before his lord? Still good is a reputation on account of fighting. A man is respected on account of 
his sword since of old.” 

P 258: Ramesses stresses his past relationship with his troops: “Have I not done good for each 
one of you...”. 

P 259: The king decries his troops’ conduct in battle: “Your abandoning me—while I was 
alone in the midst of the battle. ..”. 

P 260-261: Ramesses refers to the few men who had remained loyal to him: “How precious is 
he among you who ‘lives’ at all— your ‘breathing the air’ while I was alone”. 


P 10 wr ngtw, “Great of mighty deeds” (KRI II 6, 1-5); P 248 r-4ft-hr t3 r dr.f n dd m ‘b‘, “In the presence of the entire land, 
there is no exaggeration” (KR/ II 77, 6-10)//P 20 fift-hr/.i) n dd m ‘b‘, “In (my) presence, there is no exaggeration” (KRIII9, 
6-10). (Ch. B. 1, vs. 2, reads &ft-hr followed by divine determinative of falcon on the staff.) The phrase should be seen as a 
juridical formulation, closely related to the invocation of an oath in order to verify the truth of an inscription (cf. Wilson, 
JNES 7 (1948) 131, # 4]. Here, the officers verify the king’s conduct and actions in battle before the entire land (which 
functions as witness to the statement). For Gft-hr, cf. Wb. III 275, 14. There are four assertions of truth (or denial of exaggera- 
tion) in the Kadesh texts, cf. below p- 000. Note the similar use of &ft-hr in KRI 1 208, 15-16, “He granted me his office, his 
station, his throne, his kingly authority as Ruler of the Two Lands. He bequeathed to me his possessions in the presence of the 
entire land (m-{ft-hr n t3 r dr.f); KRIII 151, 13-14 ir.n nf bps.f rn rnhh hft-hr @3swt nb.t nn dd m‘b‘, “His lps made for him 
an everlasting reputation in the presence of every foreign country, there is no exaggeration.” 

“* The translations of Erman, The Ancient Egyptians, 268, Wilson, AJSL 43 (1927) 275, Faulkner, MDAIK 16 (1958) 
108, and Davies, W.V., JEA 61 (1975) 53, end the address with P 276: wh‘ hm.i hr kn hn‘ n§t syr.n.i hfn.w dmd mh 3. “My 
Majesty ceased from bravery and victory, after I had overthrown myriads by my kps” (KRI II 84, 11-16). P 276 seems to be a 
narrative phrase, summarizing the events of the first day, and is a link to the narrative of P 277, cf. Spalinger, Aspects, 169, 
172; also Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 13; Lichtheim, AEL II, 70. 

9 Spalinger, Aspects, 166, 172. 

“Ibid., 172; the text changes to hm. i, “My Majesty” in P 276, which supports ending the address with P 275. Note hm.i 
used in narrative sections in P 291, 321, 323 (but P 181, which is certainly part of Ramesses’ direct address, also uses hm.i). 
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P 262: The king questions his troops’ failure to recognize the king as their sovereign: “Did you 
not know in your heart that I am your Wail of Iron?” 

P 263-265: Ramesses appeals to the prestige of his troops as a result of their conduct, with 
narrative additions describing their actions in battle: “What shall one say in relating when one hears 
it—(namely) your abandoning me, while I was alone, with no other, while no officer, chariot- 
warrior, infantry came to place his hand with mine?” 

P 266-275: The king refers to his conduct in battle, which is linked to the recognition of those 
who had remained with him in the battle; concluding with their witness to the day’s events: “While I 
was fighting, I attacked millions of foreigners, while I was alone, while I was upon ‘Victory in 
Thebes’ and ‘Mut is Content’, my splendid team. It is they whom I found to assist me, while I was 
alone fighting many foreigners. I myself shall perpetually attest to my granting that they eat pro- 
visions in my presence every day, while I am in my palace. It is they whom I found in the midst of 
the battle, along with charioteer Menna, my shield-bearer, and my personal attendants. The wit- 
nesses of mine to the fighting— Behold I found them”. 


Once more, the king’s address is built up of alternating blocks of negative and positive state 
ments, whose juxtaposition can be seen in the following chart: 


Negative Positive 
P 253-254 
P 255-258 
P 259 
P 260-261 
P 262-265 
P 266-275 


The king’s speech continues the denunciation of the earlier address to his troops, stressing his pre- 
vious relationship with the soldiers, their obligation towards him, and their actual performance in 
battle. 

Ramesses’ question of P 253 recalls his initial remarks to Amun in P 92-93: 


“Note also in the king’s address to Menna P 218-219: if tr hr ib.k n3y hm.w nty bw hdn.k hr.kihhw im.sn, “What are 
these cowards upon your heart, among millions of whom I have removed my favor” (KR/J II 70, 1-5) (cf. Gardiner, Kadesh 
Inscriptions, 24 [note to P 219 for Ad hr]; and P97 ift hr ib.k nn 3m.w ‘Imn... &m.w ntr, “What are these Asiatics ... who do 
not recognize God, upon your heart, O Amun?”). 
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P253: ig r.tn tr n3y.i wr.w “What is the matter with you, my officers .. .” 

P92: igr.k tr it.i Imn “What is the matter with you, my father Amun?” 

P 254: Gm.w ‘h3 “Who do not recognize one who fights (i.e., a warrior)?” 
P93: is p3.n it gm hr s3.f “Has it ever been that a father neglected his son?” 


The use of vocabulary and mode of address to link and juxtapose the speeches of P 92ff. and P 253 ff. 
can only be deliberate. It was suggested that the king’s address to Amun was primarily concerned 
with presenting Ramesses as the faithful adherent to the decree of the god. Ramesses’ loyalty to 
Amun, conversely, had been based upon an expectation of response to his difficulties at Kadesh. 
The seeming neglect of the king by Amun—manifested by the reality of the initial Hittite success 
—had created a “tension” in the king’s concept of divine reciprocity as a logical consequence of 
loyalty. Likewise, the remarks of P 253-254 are indicative of the king’s disappointment in the troops’ 
lack of response on his behalf during the battle: based upon his past relationship with his troops, 
Ramesses had expected that their performance in battle would be reflective of a concept of loyalty 
and reciprocity similar to his own. 

Closely linked to this is Ramesses’ concern about the troops’ recognition of his role in combat. 
The king’s use of f£m.w ‘h3 as a derogatory epithet in P 254 should be contrasted with the soldiers’ 
references to ‘h3 and its variants in their preceding ingratiating speech to Ramesses: 


P 239: “What a good warrior (‘h3.w.ty nfr) who strengthens the heart!” 
P 243: “You are a good warrior (‘h3.w.ty nfr) without peer!” 
P 244: “A king who fights (43) on behalf of his army, on the day of fighting (‘23)!” 


The king’s statement of P 254, “O you who do not recognize a warrior/ fighting (‘h3)” should be seen 
as a rejection of the soldiers’ attempts at reconciliation. The troops’ failure to perceive the precise 
nature of the king’s role and his relationship with them dominates the remainder of the address, 
reaching a climax in P 262.*” 

P 255-257 deals with the issues of reputation and prestige. The literary unit is constructed 
around three parallel statements whose subjects are: (1) a man’s promotion through military duty 
(P 255-256); (2) a proper reputation through fighting (P 257a); (3) the respect of a man due to his 
effort (P 257b). The statements are used by the king as a rhetorical device to stress the concept of a 
soldier’s proper conduct, which is subsequently contrasted to the failure of Ramesses’ troops.*° The 


* Cf. the preceding note. Menna, likewise, is challenged by Ramesses to recognize the role and nature of the king. 

“Note the various translations of the unit: Erman, The Ancient Egyptians, 268, “Hath not one boasted in his city———, 
he will do a deed of valor for his good lord————?”; Wilson, AJSL 43 (1927) 275, “Has not man (ever) celebrated his 
triumph in his (own) city, when he returns (after) he has done valiantly in the presence of his lord? Good, indeed is a 
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king’s remarks are of a general nature and may be compared with a number of proverbial expres- 
sions.** The question of P 255-256 is similar to the Eighteenth Dynasty proverb:*° 


P 255-256: is bn irnrmt s3.fm niwt.f iw.f iw iry.f kn m-b3h nb.f “Is it not so, that a man 
has promoted himself in his town, when he has come that he may act a brave man before his lord?” 


Urk. IV 2,5: iwrnnkn mir.t.n.f“A valiant man has renown from what he has done”.“* 


P 257 finds a parallel in the close contemporary P. Lansing 10, 3:*’ 


P 257: nfr 3 rn hr ‘h3 m-r’ sp snw “Still good is a reputation through fighting!” 
P. Lansing 10, 3: 3s tw m-hr.k p3 w'w tinr in n.k rn nfr (They say): “Quick, forward, o valiant 
soldier, achieve a good reputation for yourself!” 


The literary imagery of a man’s achievements through his fps “strong arm/sword/effort” in P 257b 
has many attestations throughout Egyptian texts: cf. Polotsky, Zu den Inschriften der 11. Dynastie, 
Unters. XI, § 73; Janssen, De traditioneele egyptische Autobiografie, II F, 164-175. The remarks of 
P 255-257, which should be seen as expressions of ideals of military behavior, are juxtaposed with 
the statements of P 258-262. 

In P 258, Ramesses again emphasizes his past beneficence to his soldiers in a summary state- 
ment. Once more, vocabulary is used evoking concepts that may be found in the prior addresses to 
Amun and the troops: 


P 258: is bw ir.infr n w' im.tn “Did I not perform goodness for each one of you?” 


reputation for fighting, even yet, and a man has been esteemed for his (strong) arm since of old.”; Faulkner, MDAIK 16 
(1958) 108, “Was there no one who acted so that he might brag in his town that he came and was valorous in the presence of 
his lord, fair of name indeed in battle, whom men praised since the beginning because of his strong arm?”; Gardiner, Kadesh 
Inscriptions, 12, “Does not a man magnify himself in his city, when he is come and has acted brave in the presence of his 
Lord? Good is a name (won) through fighting thenceforward. A man is respected from of old on account of his strong arm.”; 
Lichtheim, AEL II, “Does a man not act to be acclaimed in his town, when he returns as one brave before his lord? A name 
made through combat is truly good, a man is respected for valor.” 

““ Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 25 (note to P 255-61) regards the passage as a generalization, adding that “it will not 
recall the behaviour of the army on this particular occasion.” The proverbs, with their stress on duty and reputation, are used 
as a rhetorical device to emphasize the faithlessness of the soldiers at Kadesh. For is bn, see supra, note 193. 

#5See Gunn, JEA 12 (1926) 282-284 for a discussion of Egyptian proverbs. 

“6 For further instances of this proverb cf. ibid., 283; for a different rendering, cf. Goedicke, JARCE 11 (1974) 31-33. 

“’Cf. Gardiner, LEM 108, 13-14; Caminos, LEM, 401; generally, for the citation and updating of Middle Egyptian 
proverbs or quotes from literary texts, cf. Simpson, /AOS 78 (1958) 50-51. 
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P 103: bw w3hinfr h3-drt.ir tm ir.t.w im p3y.k wbh3* “1 did not withhold goodness, so as not 
to have it performed in your temenos”. 

P 174: is n wn w' im.tn iw ir.y.i nf sp nfr m p3y.i t3 “Did I not perform a beneficent deed/ 
goodness for each one of you in my land?” 


The statements in the three addresses stress the king’s performance of goodness (nfr/sp nfr), which, 
as we have noted, characterizes the proper relationship between the king and god, and the king and 
his troops.*” 

There are a number of syntactic difficulties in P 259-261:*” 


P 259: p3y.tn B3.iwikwim hnw p3 rw 
P 260: sbk wy sw m-di.tn ‘nh tr 
P 261: p3y).tn ssny p3 t3w iw.i wi kwi 


Because of the problems inherent in this section, a variety of translations and interpretations has 
resulted: 


Erman: “Have I not done good to one of you? Your leaving me alone in the midst of the 
enemy, how excellent that is in you!— — — —your breathing the air while I was alone’.“! 

Wilson: “Have I not done good for (even) one of you? As for him of you who forsook me 
while I was alone in the midst of the foe, how excellent is he with you! Shall he of you who took a 
breath of air while I was alone live?” *” 

Faulkner: “Have I not done good to each one of you? As for you abandoning me in the midst 
of the foe, how fortunate is he who was with you! Lives he yet? As for your taking the air while I was 
alone, .. .”.“* 


Gardiner: “Have I not done good to one of you that you should abandon me alone in the 


**For the translation of wb3 as “temenos”’ rather than “forecourt,” cf. Spencer, P., The Egyptian Temple: A Lexico- 
graphical Study (London, 1984) 4-13. 

“An early example of the use of nfr (bw nfr) denoting the proper relationship between king and foreign subject is in 
Sinuhe B 74-75. Sinuhe advises Ammunenshi, the ruler (2k?) of Upper Retenu, to continue relations with the newly crowned 
Sesostris I, stating: “He will not fail to do good (ir bw nfr) to the foreign country which shall be upon his water (wnn.ty.sy hr 
mw.f)"; cf. the remarks of Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 76, 87-89, who regards it as an example of generosity towards a 
trading partner, adding: “The expression is thus not juridical, but it relates to a situation with juridical implications.” 

440 K RI 1 80, 1-11. 

“' The Ancient Egyptians, 268. 

“? AJSL 43 (1927) 275. 

“3S MDAIK 16 (1958) 108. 


ei EU ease 
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midst of the battle? How lucky is he amongst you who lived at all, that one of you who breathed the 
air while I was alone”. 

Lichtheim: “Have I not done good to any one of you, That you should leave me alone in the 
midst of the battle? You are lucky to be alive at all, You who took the air while I was alone!” 


P3y.tn §3'.i in P 259 seems to be an infinitival construction, “your abandoning me”. Gardiner 
expressed some uncertainty in taking p3y.tn {3.1 as an infinitive rather than a participle, “your 
abandoner of me”.“’ The expression occurs again in P 264, and this confirms the construction as 
possessive pronoun + infinitive: P 263 “What shall one say in relating when one hears it (iw.tw hr 
sdm.f), P 264 (namely) your abandoning me (p3y.tn 23‘), while I was alone, with no other.” P3y.tn 
f3'.i in P 264 is in apposition to the preceding suffix pronoun and object of the infinitive sdm (iw.tw 
hr sdm.f).“ The remainder of P 259, w.kwi m-hnw p3 hirw, “while I was alone in the midst of the 
battle” again specifies the setting of the troops’ failure vis-d-vis the king.” 

P 260 sbk wy sw m-di.tn ‘nf tr contains a number of grammatical difficulties. Gardiner termed 
P 260, sbk wy sw a case of “pronominal anticipation” to the following ‘nh, which he regarded as a 
participle.*° Faulkner suggested that ‘nf was an Old Perfective, “lit. ‘Pray is he alive? referring back 
to the subject in sbk sw’”.*! Wente, in JNES 22 (1963) 206, took sbk with impersonal subject, 
followed by ‘nf as an infinitive, “how fortunate is it with you to live”.*” It seems likely that ‘nf is a 
nominal, 1.e., participial form, and is to be regarded as an example of the use of the participle as 
adjectival predicate; cf. Gardiner EG? § 374 *° The prepositional phrase m-di.tn has been placed in 
an emphatic position to express a partitive qualification.** This results in lit. “How fortunate is he 


“4 Kadesh Inscriptions, 12. 

“8 AEL Il, 69-70. 

“Erman, Neudg. Gram.’, § 410; Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 25 (note to P 258-61). 

“7Op. cit. . 

“8 Tbid. ; this is another example of the Hét construction. Note similarly, P 314 for use of possessive pronoun + infinitive: 
in iw nfr p3y.k hdb n3y.k b3k.w, “Is it good, (namely) your killing your servants?” (A RJ II 94, 6-10). 

“© Cf. Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 21 (note to P 144-46) for reference to this phrase and variations used throughout 
the Kadesh texts; cf. below p. 204 (notes 570, 571). 

450 [bid., 26 (note to P 260-1). 

‘SI MDAIK 16 (1958) 111, n. 28. 

‘° Note Gardiner’s comments, op. cit., suggesting either an infinitival or participial construction for ‘nf (opting for the 
latter). 

‘3 Tbid.; note other examples of “pronominal anticipation”: P 96: 3 wy sw nb, “How great is he, (namely) the Lord”; 
P 172 hsy wy sw h3ty.tn, “How defeated is it, namely your heart”; Israel Stela, sbk wy sw nb shn.w, “How fortunate is he, 
(namely) the,Lord of Command” (KRI IV 18, 3-4). For sbk cf. P. Anastasi III 3, 11-12 (P. Anastasi V 8, 4) sbk 58 ss3 m wt, A 
“Fortunate is a scribe who is skilled in his office” (Gardiner, LEM 24, 2; 59, 12); P. Turin A 4, 4, sbk p3 nty hn.f, “Fortunate is 
he who nods compliance (Caminos, LEM 509, 2). Cf. Caminos, op. cit., 459. 

‘4For m-di, Erman, Neudg. Gram.?, § 624.1; cf. Gardiner, EG*, § 44.3, for dependent pronoun + adverbial (preposi- 
tional) phrase. 
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among you, (namely) who lives”. For sbk wy, “how lucky” or “fortunate”, cf. Wb. IV 94, 10, and 
Gardiner, JNES 12 (1953) 147. According to the latter, sbk sometimes has the meaning of “precious”, 
originally in relation to costly minerals or objects.*° Caminos noted that the term was secondarily 
applied to positive human qualities.*° The exact force of the enclitic particle ¢r in P 260 is difficult 
to ascertain: cf. Gardiner, EG* § 256; Goedicke, Report about the Dispute, 111; see also Wh. V 
317, 9 for its use after the admirative particle wy. 

P 261 p3(y).tn ssny p3 t3w, “your ‘breathing the air’” is another example of an infinitival con- 
struction with possessive pronoun found in P 259 and P 264; cf. Wente, JNES 22 (1963) 206. This is 
again followed by the circumstantial clause iw.i w.kwi “while I was alone”, again expressing the 
king’s situation at Kadesh. Faulkner described P 260-262 as “bitter sarcasm”, regarding the phrase in 
P 261 “as for your taking the air” (ssny p3 (3w) as “another sarcastic reference to the panic”.*” A 
negative or derogatory connotation to the phrase ssny p3 t3w, however, seems to be unattested.** 
The expression ssny p3 t3w is rendered by Wb. IV 277, 12 as “Luft atmen”.*” It sometimes occurs in 
funerary formulae as something which ought to be granted to the deceased, usually with the qualift 
cation ndm, i.e., “sweet breath”.“° Closer in usage to P 260-261 is its occurrence in other Ramesside 
military texts. It is particularly well-attested from the Medinet Habu inscriptions of Ramesses III. 
There, the term occurs several times in the speeches of defeated foreigners who address the vic 


torious Ramesses III (cf. above): *! 


KRIV 20, 7-8: —imm tw nn p3 t3w ssny.n sw p3 ‘nt p3 nty m “.wy.k “Give us the breath, that 
we may breathe it, (namely) the life, that which is in your hands.” 


455 INES 12 (1953) 147. 

“°° Caminos, LEM, 459; idem, The Chronicle of Prince Osorkon, 82, with the meaning of “legitimate” (Wb. IV 94, 6-8); 
similarly, Edgerton-Wilson, Historical Records, 22 (n. 13a), s3 sbk, “legitimate son” (referring to Ramesses III) (KRJ V 21, 13); 
Gardiner and Sethe, Egyptian Letters to the Dead (London, 1928) 15, n. 2. 

“7 MDAIK 16 (1958) 111, n. 28. 

458 Wh. IV 277, 9-16. 

*°The term is rarely used in the medical literature to describe physical respiration, cf. von Deines-Westendorf, Grund- 
riss der Medizin VII, 2 (Berlin, 1962) 796; cf. also the term tpi/tpr “to breathe,” Wb. V 296, 3-4. The latter term occurs in a 
speech of the Hittites (supra, p. 153) in P 162: “May we seek (wh3) the life (p3 ‘nh) and breathe (tpi.n) air (t3w)” (KRI II 53, 
13-16). Cf. Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 22 (note to P 162). For tpi t3w, see also Posener, G., L’Enseignement Loyaliste 
(Paris, 1976) 72-73 (§ 3, 5-6): “Nostrils are surely blocked (dbb) when he (i.e., the king) falls into raging, but when he is peace- 
ful (htp.f) one breathes his air (tpi.tw Gw-f).” Cf. the comments by Posener, ibid., 23; Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 138. 
Note the direct adaption in an inscription from Seti I (Karnak war scene): htp.f tpi.sn t3w.f, “When he is at peace, they 
breathe his air” (KR/I 18, 11). 

‘© Wb. IV 277, 13; cf. Lorton’s comments, op. cit., 137. Note the use of the term in the funerary text, “The Book of 
Breathing,” LA I (Wiesbaden, 1975) 523-524. 

“See p. 000, under Requests and Wishes. 

‘The speech is by the “leaders (A3t.y.w) of the Fallen Ones of R3-bw (KRI V 20, 5); cf. Edgerton-Wilson, Historical 
Records, 19. Note also KRI V 34, 13-14 (var. p3? ‘n@ p3 nty m of.k r dt); KRIV 36, 15. 
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KRIV 81, 3-5: t3w m-“k (epithets of the king) m33.n ssny p3 t3w b3rk.n hwt-ntr.f iw.k nn 
m nbr hh“Breath is from your hand (epithets); May we see to the ‘breathing of the breath’. May we 
serve his (Amun’s) chapel, while you are Lord to us forever.” 

KRIV 81, 16-82, 1:°* (wspsnw... ‘ng m-.k r fnd nb dik s(w) n.n ssny.n s(w) “Breath! Life 
is from your hand to every nose. May you grant it to us, that we may ‘breathe it’.” 

KRIV 86, 10-11:*° t3w m-"k twt p3 ‘nQ ssnty.n s(w) hr wd.n.k “Breath is from your hand, the 
life is yours. Let us breathe it, through that which you have decreed.” 


‘The expression ssny t3w, used here in an international context, refers to the relationship between 


the king and foreigners.*® Lorton has discussed the term rdi t3w, “to grant the breath”, and its use as 
a juridical term denoting the granting of an oath/treaty.*’ Ssny (p3) t3w should be taken as an analo- 
gous expression referring to the legal relationship between the king and a subordinate party.** The 
“breathing of the air” by a party, however, is the result of the king’s rdi t3w, “granting the breath”; 
1.€., it is subsequent to entering into a relationship with the king.“ The expression “the breathing of 
the breath” could thus denote “adherence” or “observation” of an oath/treaty (t3w), implying that 
the stipulations of the legal relationship were considered to be in effect.*” Such a meaning may be 


“© Speakers are “the Fallen Ones of every foreign country” (Syrian war scenes) (KR/ V 81, 3); Edgerton-Wilson, op. cit., 
98 (and n. 13a). 

‘Speakers are “chiefs (wr.w) of every foreign country” (KR/ V 81, 16); Edgerton-Wilson, op. cit., 98. Note also KRI V 
83, 7-8: imm n.n p3 [3w] [i.di.k] ssny.n sw hr [sdd] b3w.k n s3 n s3.n, “Give us the [breath] [may you allow] us to breathe it 
while [magnifying] your power from son to our son.” 

“6 Speakers are “chiefs of every foreign country”; Edgerton-Wilson, op. cit., 105. Similarly KR/J V 105, 15. 

“® Cf. the preceding references for identification of groups. KR/ V 20, 5; 81, 16; 86, 8 (Ex. 1, 3, 4) describe these groups 
as nty m Of hm, “who are in the grasp of his Majesty,” i.e., “under the authority” of the king; cf. Lorton, Juridical 
Terminology, 109. KRIV 81, 3 (Ex. 2) describes a group of prisoners driven before the chariot of Ramesses II] as nty Ar h3t.f, 
“who are before him” (i.e., the king’s chariot). 

“7 Op. cit., 136-144. 

“8 Tbid., 143. 

“© This seems evident from Ex. 1 and 3, where there is a two-step process involved. Egyptian terminology describing a 
party’s juridical status as Pharaonic vassal seems to include: (1) rdi ¢3w, lit. “give/grant the breath,” denoting the acceptance 
of a party as a vassal (cf. Lorton, op. cit., 143); (2) ssny p3 t3w, lit. “the breathing of the breath,” signifying that the party was 
now considered to be an actual vassal or partner to the oath; (3) Atm £t3w, lit. “the destruction of the breath” (KRI V 73, 10) or 
nhm t3w, “seizing the breath” (KRIJ I 23, 10) indicating the dissolution of the relationship (cf. Goedicke, The Report of Wen- 
Amun, 176-177). A synonym for state (2) is the expression tpi t3w (supra, note 459) found in the Loyalist. Note also the 
supposed quote of the dispatch from the Hittite king to Ramesses II, in the First Hittite Marriage: di.k tpi.n p3 t3w n ‘nh “May 
you grant that we breathe the breath of life” (KR/J II 245, 5-6). The statement by the Hittites in P 162 (supra, note 459) of the 
Literary Record may involve a pun on to “seek life” (i.e., safety) and to “seek a treaty, oath (p3 ‘ng tpi.n t3w).” Cf. P 320, 
Muwatallish’s request to Ramesses II, “A truce is better than fighting, give us the breath (mm n.n t3w)” (KRI II 95, 6-11). 

“Lorton, op. cit., 143, suggests a pun on the term £3w n ‘nh, rendering the expression as “agreement/statement (t3w) 
of/for an oath.” A similar pun may be in evidence in the expression ssny (p3) t3w, ssn perhaps deriving from snsn “to associate 
with” “be bound with” (Wb. IV 172, 12-173, 31). Cf. Posener, Loyaliste, 2,2 snsn hm.f m ibw.tn “Be bound to (or “respect’’) his 
Majesty with your hearts”; cf. pp. 20, 59). Note the interchange of ssn “to breathe” and snsn “to breathe” (Wb. IV 172, 2-10). 
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inferred from KR/81 3-5 (the second example above), m33.n ssny p3 t3w, “May we see to ‘breathing 
the air’”; for m33 as “to see to” the execution or performance of a task, cf. Wb. II7, 17-18; Faulkner, 
Concise Dictionary, 100. In this instance, the ssny p3 t3w is specified as including the performance 
of service on behalf of the Egyptian religious establishment (b3rk.n),*" and the acceptance of the 
king as “perpetual lord” or “suzerain” (iw.k m nb r hh).*” Moreover, the interchangeability of the 
expressions ssny £3w and ssny ‘nh confirms an extension of the former’s meaning beyond its literal 
reference to physical respiration.*” 

P 261 is in apposition to the preceding sbk wy sw m-di.tn ‘nf: tr, “how fortunate is he among you 
who ‘lives’” and should be seen as specifying ‘nf: “your ‘breathing’ the ‘air’, while I was alone’’.*” 

Ramesses’ exclamation of P 260-261 is thus concerned with the legal obligation of his troops, 
which is defined as their adherence to the “breath/oath” (p3 t3w), while the king was engaged in 
battle (iw. w. kw7).4 Seen in conjunction with Ramesses’ previous statement in P 185, grm.i st mitt 
p3 hrw m t3 wnwi thn r ‘h3, “T shall find it, (namely) the day’s equivalent in the hour of drawing near 
to fight”, it can be seen that ssny p3 t3w refers to the soldier’s fulfillment of his military obligation to 


It is not clear whether such a usage of ssny would have been influenced by the use of the term ssn in international treaties, 
denoting “brotherhood” or “(treaty)-parity” (Wb. IV 174, 1); cf. Treaty of Year 21, Il. 9-10: “causing that good peace and 
good brotherhood (snsn nfr) exist between us forever. As he is in brotherhood with me [iw.f snsn/.w/ |, and peace with me, so 
I am in brotherhood (snsn.kwi ) and peace with him forever” (K RJ II 227, 7-8). [Snsn is equivalent to Akk. ajuttu (agutta), cf. 
Spalinger, SAK 9 (1981) 304; CAD I (Chicago, 1984) 187-188; Schmidt, Ramesses II, 125, translates snsn as “alliance”.| Note 
also First Hittite Marriage texts: “All the citizens of Hatti mingled with the Egyptians, they ate and drank together, as with 
one heart like brothers. There was no enmity, each one to his companion was in peace and brotherhood (w'r sn.nw.f hip.w 
snsn.w)” (KRI II 251, 2-9). 

4" For brk (b3-r3-k3) cf. Edgerton-Wilson, op. cit., 98. Wb. 1 466, 9 gives the meaning “schenken”; Helck, Beziehungen, 
511 (# 59) “segnen.” The acceptance of a group as vassal based upon their pledge to perform a specific religious obligation 
may perhaps be compared to the pact (berit) between Joshua and the Gibeonites (Josh 9: 6-216), cf. Boling, R. and Wright, 
G.E., Joshua (Anchor Bible 6) (Garden City, 1982) 271; Grintz, J., JAOS 86 (1966) 113-126. 

“2 It is not-clear what the statement “while you are to us as Lord forever” means. It is not found elsewhere in this sort of 
context. Perhaps it may be seen as a request for an exemption to the practice of having the vassal constantly renew his oath to 
the suzerain, cf. Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 181-182 (n. 21); Frandsen, J.P., “Egyptian Imperialism,” in Power and 
Propaganda (ed. Larsen, M.T.) (Copenhagen, 1979) 175; Helck, Die Beziehungen, 247; Mendenhall, Biblical Archaeologist 
Reader 3 (Garden City, 1970) 42 (esp. n. 38 regarding the concept of a ‘‘perpetual covenant”). 

“”The interchange between ¢3w and ‘nf has been noted by Edgerton-Wilson, op. cit. 19 (n. 20a). 

™ Given the suggested juridical context, it is tempting to see ‘ng as a pun on the verb “to swear,” Wo. | 203, 5 (although 
attested only for Dyn. 18): “How fortunate is he among you who swore ¢ruly, (namely) your adhering to the breath/oath, 
while I was alone.” As noted above (p. 184), the particle ¢r is uncertain (cf. Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 26). It may 
possibly be a variant (or mixed-form) of ¢r/i/ (Wb. V 318, 1-5)/twr, “respect” (Wb. V 252, 14-17) (the latter having the de- 
terminative of man with hand to mouth). Note the close connection between twr and ng in Posener, Loyaliste, 92-93, 
§ 6.1 (A3 hr rnf twr hr ‘ng.f, “Fight on behalf of his name, give respect (i.e., honor) on behalf of his oath” (cf. Posener, ibid. 
30-31, for further examples). Tr would then be the quotation of the contents of the oath, lit. “Who swore, ‘Respect, i.e., your 
breathing, etc.’” (But note the determinative of man in adoration for ¢r in P 257). 

‘® The king’s statement should be contrasted with his remarks in P 187, “No man among you has stood to place his hand 
with mine, while I was fighting.” 
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the king.‘ Ramesses’ use of the partitive construction in the phrase sbk wy sw m-di.tn indicates that 
a specific group among his troops is being addressed.*” Sbk wy “how fortunate” should be seen as 
having a positive connotation, referring to those members of the military who had remained faithful 
to the king during the battle.*” It is tempting to see P 260-261 as proleptic, referring to the chariot- 
team of Ramesses (P 268), his shield-bearer Menna (P 273), and his private retainers (P 274). 

The king’s praise of the contingent who had remained loyal within the army is contrasted with 
the statement in P 262, is bw rf.tn r dd m ib.tn 'Ink p3y.tn sbty n bi3 n pt, “Did you not know in your 
hearts that I am your Wall of Iron?” Sbty m bi3 n pt is a metaphorical expression referring to the 
protective sovereignty of the king (cf. Wb. IV 96, 4).*” It occurs in Akkadian, in a letter from 
Abimilki of Tyre to the Egyptian king, praising the sovereignty of the king over his vassal (EA 147, 
53).‘* It is used as an epithet of Seti I in the Second Beth-Shan stela, sbty n bi3 hr pg3 hrw ‘h3, “A 
Bronze Rampart upon the battlefield on the day of fighting” (A R/ I 16, 4).**' A similar expression is 
found in the Beth-Shan Stela of Ramesses I, sbty pw ikr n Kmt “He is an excellent Wall for 
Egypt’.*’ Sbty m bi3 is also attested in an inscription of Ramesses III from Medinet Habu, in ref- 
erence to the god Amun: “The one who goes upon your (Amun’s) water (Le., “is loyal”) is under a 
Wall of Bronze” (KRI V 81, 8).“* More importantly, the expression sbty m bi n pt occurs in the 


4% Cf. below, p. 204. 

47 There is an unresolved syntactical problem in the king’s alternation between plural and singular pronouns. Although 
it is clear to whom .tn “you” refers, sw, “he” has to antecedant. The shifting in the unit may possibly be seen as an attempt to 
reproduce Ramesses’ own speech patterns. The king’s (obvious) agitation is somewhat approximated through the use of a 
“clipped” or “staccato” delivery. Another alternative is to take the phrase sw m-di.tn expressing possession, “It is with you” = 
“It belongs to you, you have it” (Erman, Neudg. Gram.’ § 624.4). The object pronoun, sw, is proleptic, referring to ‘ng: : “How 
fortunate/precious that you have it, (namely) life/oath.” Sbk wy would then modify the self-contained unit sw m-di.tn. 
Ramesses would be stressing that the group had enjoyed the benefits of the oath, i.e., the king had fought on their behalf, but 
they had not fulfilled their prescribed duties. 

4%The secondary meaning, “legitimate,” (supra, note 456) may apply here, denoting recognition by the king of those 
who had adhered to the oath. 

4% Cf. Grapow, Die bildlichen Ausdriicke des ee (Leipzig, 1924), 163-164; idem, Studien, 74. 

4 Cf. the comments of Albright, JEA 23 (1937) 199-200; also ANET?, 484. 

aM Perhaps also KRI I 204, 11 (reconstructed sbty 3 n bi3). 

Cerny, Eretz Israel 5, *76 ff. 

‘8 Edgerton-Wilson, Historical Records, 99 (n. 12c). This is a good example of the adaption of “political” language into 
the religious sphere. Note also the use of the term mh m, “seize, grab hold of”: Treaty of Year 21, Il. 14-15: “As for the 
customary agreement which was in effect (“here”) in the time of Suppiluliuma, the Great Chief of Hatti, et al.... I (Hattu- 
shilish) grabbed hold of it (i.e., adhered to it, mhi im.f). Behold, Ramesses, the Great Ruler of Egypt has grabbed hold of it 

..” (KRI II 228, 1-3). |Cf. Spalinger, SAK 9 (1981) 223, n. 44 (also 224 for further remarks), Eg. mh = Akk. sabatu ; Edel, 
Agyptische Arzte und dgyptische Medizin am hethitischen Kénigshof (Rheinisch-Westfalische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Geisteswissenschaften Vortrage, Opladen 1976) 100-101.} Similarly, P. Harris 79, 4: “You (i.e., Ramesses III's subjects) 
grabbed hold of (mh.tn m) my decrees (wd.wt) and my oral commands (dd. w.t).” See the religious use of the term in KR/I V 
10-11: “I (Ramesses III) am one who was mighty and brave, my ordinances (shr.w.1) came about without fail, for I performed 
my beneficial act (sp.i mng), while grasping hold (iw.i hr mh) of this god, father of the gods . . . I was not negligent towards 
(fm r) his shrine,” cf. Edgerton-Wilson, op. cit. 58 (n. 36a). 
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Kadesh Reliefs (R 11), where it refers to the faithfulness of the Ne‘arin: “While they were confident 
in (tw ib.sn m mh m) the great strength of Pharaoh, 1|.p.h., (the)ir Good Lord, while he was behind 
them like a Mountain of Copper, like the Strongest Bronze Wall, forever, eternally!” (KRJ II 132, 
15; 133, 1).“4 The choice of the epithet sdm ‘f.w n Pr-‘3 “servant of Pharaoh” in R 11 would seem to 
be deliberate, contrasting the actions of the Ne‘arin— who have regarded the king as sbty m bi3 n pt 
and Good Lord (nb nfr)— with those of the troops addressed in P 262.** 

In this context, the king’s use of the verb 7G in P 262 would have the technical meaning of “to 
legally recognize”, rather than simply “to know”, the status of a person.*® As with P 260-261, the 


“4The identity of the Ne‘arin has been endlessly debated, cf. Schulman, JSSEA 11 (1981) for summary of the discussion. 

48 K RJ IJ 132, 11-14, lit. “those who hear the call (summon) of Pharaoh.” Note the use of sin P 110, 115, 123, 168. 

4% Cf. the remarks of Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 121-124, on the differentiation between the use of fm “not to 
know,” i.e., “not to acknowledge, recognize (authority, claims)” and n rf, “not know,” which does not appear to have a 
juridical sense [at least up to the end of the 18th Dynasty, ibid., 168-169 (n.17)]. Lorton noted that “{/m is applied to a 
situation in which no treaty relations exist and thus to either emerging parity relations or relations of sovereignty”; while 
corresponding “Asiatic” terms relate to suzerain-vassal relationships (cf. ibid. 167, n. 16 for references to corresponding 
treaty terminology). So in an inscription of Seti I, KR/1 10, 15-11, 3: “Foreign chiefs who did not ‘know’ Egypt (gn.w Kmt), 
which his Majesty brought back through his victory over the foreign country of defeated Rmw. It was in magnifying his 
Majesty and extolling his victories that they said: ‘Hail to you! How great is your name! How great is your power! The country 
which acts with fidelity rejoices, (but) ill is the one who attacks your borders. As your k3 endures: We have not known Egypt 
(n rn Kmt) nor have our fathers tread on it. Give us the breath of your granting’” (Year 1, Karnak War Scenes). There are 
several instances, however, in which rf/n(bw) rh, “know” “not know” seems to have been used in the sense of “to recognize” 
(cf. Wb. II 442, 7, “erkennen”). Sinuhe B 74: Sinuhe advises Ammunenshi, “Send to him (Sesostris I), let him know your name 
(i.e:, your status). Do not plot against him (Sn w3 ).” [The formulation m in w3, lit. “Do not weave a plot/conspiracy,” or “plot 
a plot” is very. close to elements found in the so-called Achtungsformel, Sethe, Die Achtung feindlicher Fiirsten, .. . (Ab- 
handlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, #5, Phils.-Hist. Klasse) (Berlin, 1926) 71-72. Cf. also Grapow, 
Die stilistische Bau der Geschichte des Sinuhe (Berlin, 1952) 40-41.] KRJII 352, 13-14: “King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Lord 
of the Two Lands, Wsr-m3't-R ‘-stp-n-R', Eldest Son of the King of the gods, it is upon his throne that he (Ramesses II) appears 
over the land as [its] Lord (nd[.f ]), [administering] (4z]) every land, because he (i.e., Amun) “knows” (legally recognizes) him 
as Protector (nd.ty )” (Luxor pylon, dedicatory bandeau). Possibly Inscription of Mes, N 4 (reconstructed): “One sent the 
officer of the court. Each man of the 6 heirs was caused to [“know” | (recognize) his shares” (Gardiner, The Inscription of 
Mes, 42,7;7); ibid., N 17: “I am the daughter of Neshi, and it was said: ‘Shares belonged to me with them,’ but the Controller 
Khay does not “know” (recognize) [my inheritance (?)] (|iw‘(?) ] as sister (?—the text has sn rather than sn.t)” (cf. Gardiner’s 
remarks, op. cit. 44, 1-2; 8; 15). [Perhaps also Treaty of Year 21, Il. 22-23, in the term rmt 2 iw bw rg.tw.w, “Two men, though 
unknown,” i.e., of no legally recognized status (K RJ II 229, 5); cf. Wo. I] 444, 2-6; Schmidt, Ramesses I, 136, 152 n. 164.] In 
the caption texts accompanying the issue of equipment prior to the Sea Peoples’ campaign, there is outlined a procedure in 
which soldiers are approved to participate in the military: (1) “The king himself says to the officials, courtiers, every captain 
of the infantry and chariotry who are in the presence of his Majesty: ‘Issue equipment, dispatch (my) troops to destroy the 
rebellious [lands] who do not recognize (Gm. w) Egypt, by the strength of my Fal ther A]Jmun’” (KRI V 28, 9-11); (2) An un- 
named prince relays Ramesses III's orders: “He speaks to the generals, commanders of the troops, and captains of the troops: 
‘One says thus [namely | [7] Pharaoh: “Every picked man, recruits, and every brave (kz) who is as one who ‘knows’ (or who is 
the ‘knowledge’ of) (nty m rh) his Majesty —May they pass by in the presence of Pharaoh in order to [receive] equipment”’” 
(KRI V 29, 3-5); (3) Participants in the campaign reply: “That which the officials and commanders of the infantry said 
(dd.t.n): “Yes! (iry.n sp snw). The army is complete, being as k3.w (lit. bulls) of the land, consisting of every picked man [of] all 
of [Egypt], in addition to light infantry (phrr) who are capable. May our Lord proceed in valor that we may plunder the flat- 
lands and hill-lands, as he is like victorious Montu’” (KRI V 29, 7-9). [Cf. Edgerton-Wilson, Historical Records, 36-37; 
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king’s question of P 262 defines the actions of the troops as a violation or neglect of a legal obliga- 
tion. The king’s denunciation of the cowardice of the division of P’re and their flight from the 
Hittites is only the superficial manifestation of Ramesses’ real concern in his reproach of his troops’ 
conduct,*” which is the legal implications of their failure to fulfill their obligation (ssny p3 t3w) 
to him. In juridical terms, Ramesses’ addresses can be seen as referring to.a “Breach of Oath”, with 
its dangerous implication of rejection of the king as legal sovereign (P 262 bw rh.tn... ink p3y.tn 
sbty).4* . 

In P 263-265, Ramesses expresses concern about the consequences of his troops’ actions for 
their prestige at Kadesh. It has been observed in the address to Amun (P 92 ff.) that the king appears 
to have been sensitive to later perceptions about the course of the battle. P 108 may be compared 
with P 263-265: * - 


P 108: if k3.tw fpr sp Sri r p3 nty hr hn.f n p3y.k shr “Might one say, ‘Calamity happened to 
the one who trusts in your counsel’?” 

P 263-265: ih k3.tw m sdd.t iw.tw hr sdm.f p3y.tn Q3'.i w.kwi iw bw ii n.iwr snny ww r dit drt.f 
hn’.i “Might one say in relating when one hears it, (namely) your abandoning me, while I was alone, 
while no officer, chariot-warrior, infantryman, came to place his hand with mine...” 


In both statements, Ramesses shifts the emphasis away from his own role in the conflict to the re 
spective parties which are being addressed.” In P 108, Ramesses implies that Amun bears re- 
sponsibility for his misfortune. It should be observed, however, that a direct condemnation of the 
god has been avoided through the use of an impersonal statement with hpr r: “happened to”, cf. 
Wb. HI 262, 17." Conversely, Ramesses’ remark of P 263 directly faults his troops for the initial 
failure at Kadesh.*’ The implication is that it is not the king who shall be the object of reproach in 
the future, but the soldiers who had abandoned him. 


Schulman, MAS 6 (1964) 120-121]. The text implies that there was a public demonstration of allegiance by the troops ac- 
companying the issue of weapons from the royal armory. It is tempting to see the officials’ affirmative response, “Yes!” as 
constituting the recognition (rg) or declaration of allegiance to the king. Although the text does not mention the swearing of 
an oath per se, the juridical nature of the response is indicated by the use of the technical expression dd.t.n “that which x 
said,” introducing a legal deposition, Wb. V 624, 15; Gardiner, op. cit., 12. 

‘87Cf. pp. 176 and 197. 

““For the expression bw ri r dd, cf. Wb. II 144, 11. M ib.tn might mean something like “sincerely” “heartfully,” cf. 
Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 172, n. 11. 

“®See above, p. 152. 

‘Note also Ramesses’ speech in B 54-66. 

41 Goedicke, Die Geschichte des Schiffbriichigen (Wiesbaden, 1974) 50. 

42 Ramesses’ stress upon the neglect of Amun, and the failure of one of his divisions to support him, might account for 
his regarding the campaign as a personal (if not strategic) victory, thus allowing the Egyptian forces to leave under a truce. 
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P 266, iw.i hr ‘h3 hdihhn Q3swt iw.i w.kwi, “When I fought, I attacked millions of foreigners, 
while I was alone’, is used as a link to the statement in P 267.” The circumstantial clause P 267, iw.i 
hr Nhtw m W3st Mwt-hr.ti n36.i htrw ‘3. w, “while I was upon ‘Victory in Thebes’ and ‘Mut is Con- 
tent’, my splendid team”, refers to the participation of the king’s chariot-team at Kadesh.™ 
Ramesses deliberately contrasts the performance of his horses in battle with the failure of his troops. 
The importance of the king’s chariot-team is emphasized by the independent pronoun in a parti- 
cipial-preterite statement in P 268: nt.sn n3.w gm.y.ir SSp drt.i, “It is they whom I found to receive 
my hand”.*® This is qualified by the circumstantial clause in P 269, which specifies the background 
against which the actions of the team had occurred: iw.i w. kwi hr ‘h3 h3swt 's3, “while I was alone, 
fighting many foreigners” .*” 

It is interesting to note that the verb gm*” and the noun drt** are prominent in 268-275, and 
may have been used as a stylistic device to link the previous addresses of the king: 


P 275: ptr gm.ist “Behold I found them.” 

P 272: ntsnn3.w gmy.im hnw p3 Grw “It is they whom I found in the midst of the battle.” 

P 268: ntsnn3.w gm.y.ir ssp drt.i “It is they whom I found to receive my hand.” 

P 265: iw bw ii nivwr, etc. r dit drt.f hn'.i“No chief, etc. came to me to place his hand with 
mine.” 

P 187: bw ‘h' rmt im.tn r dit drt.f hn’ i“Not a man among you has stood to place his hand 
with mine.” 

P 185: gm.ist mitt “I shall find it, (namely) the equivalent.” 


The king personally had fulfilled all of his duties, both in a religious and military sense, which exonerated him from blame for 
a defeat. 

*®See above, pp. 141 and 154, for the use of narrative elements in the direct speech of the king. 

*“Note also the parenthetical statement in P 79 (KRI II 29, 1-15) mentioning Ng@tw m W3st; cf. Gardiner, Kadesh 
Inscriptions, 18 (note to P 68). For Mwt hr.tt, cf. also KRI II 153, 15; NGtw m W3st, KRI II 156, 3; 159, 9; 181, 5; 189, 15. 

Lit. “They are those whom I found,” cf. Erman, Newdg. Gram.? § 829. 

“There is a chiastic arrangement evident in P 266 and 269: P 266 iw.i hr ‘h3. . . iw.1 wi kwi, “While I was fighting . .. 
while I was alone”; P 269 iw.i w.kwi... iw.t hr ‘h3, “While I was alone’. . . while I was fighting.” 

‘7Wente, JNES 22 (1963) 207, suggests a pregnant sense for gm in P 275: “I found them useful” (cf. P 117, P 272). Gm, 
however, may also have the meaning “to find” in the sense of “picking (someone) out,” Caminos, LEM, 273-274, citing 
P. Anastasi V 27, 5-6: ink p3 gm.tn r s‘h‘f, “It is I whom you found to arraign” (Gardiner, LEM, 72, 2). Cf. P. Rollin 4 (KRIV 
361, 7); P. Lee 1,6 (KRI V 362, 9). 

48 According to Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 26 (note to P 268) Ssp drt is used in the figurative sense of “to assist, 
support,” quoting P. Lansing 9, 2. [But Caminos, op. cit., 403, renders the passage “to grasp the hand” in greeting (Wb. IV 
531, 15-16). Wb. IV 532, 6, “to be helpfully at hand, ready,” although it might be tempting to relate the idiom to the 
king’s statement in P 278: “It was they whom I found to be charitable to” (indicating a future reward for the team). The 
circumstantial clause in P 269 iw.i wi kwi, modifies gmy.i, rather than the infinitival clause (r Ssp drt.i): “It is they whom I 
picked out —while I was alone—to receive my support.” 
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P 171: iw drt.f hn‘.i“His hand is with mine (Amun’s).” 

P 123: gmn.i'Imn iw dr'‘¥.n. in.f “Il found that Amun had come when IJ had called to him.” 

P 124: difnidrt.f hn.i“He placed his hand with mine.” 

P 117: gmni3hni'imnrhhwn ms‘,w “It was more than millions of infantry that I found 
Amun beneficial to me.” 


P 270-271, B3my.ir n3y.i dit wnm.sn wnmt ds.t m-b3h.i tnw hrw iw.i m ‘hi, “I myself, shall 
perpetually attest to my granting that they subsist in my presence (lit. “that they eat provisions”) 
every day, while [ am in my Palace”, is of particular interest. The unit should be considered an inter- 
jection of the king. Ramesses’ remarks have the appearance of a royal command, and can thus be 
seen as imitating chancellery style.” H3m.y.i...ds.i “I myself shall perpetually attest” is analogous 
to the introductory formulae to royal decrees, dd nswt ds.f, “the king himself says”! and wd nswt, 
the king commands”.°” The phrase di.t tnw hrw, “to grant every day” should be seen as a variant of 
the grant formula rdit hrw pn, “giving on this day”..“’ The contents of the royal command are de 
fined as wnm.sn wnm.t, “that they eat provisions”. It is interesting to note that the grant had been 
vouch-safed by the king himself (m-6b3h.7), with the temporal specification that it is to remain in 
effect, iw.i m ‘hi, “as long as I am in my Palace”. The significance of the statement is to indicate 
Ramesses’ gratitude and reward for his horses’ service in battle. 

P 272, nt.snn3.w gm.y.i, “It is they whom I found” repeats the statement of P 268 and is used as 
a literary device to close off the unit of P 268-272, referring to the king’s chariot-team. P 272, how- 
ever, contains the additional qualification of the prepositional phrase m hnw p3 &rw hn‘ kdn, “in the 


Cf. generally Goedicke, JARCE 3 (1964) 31-41; idem, Kénigliche Dokumente 10-13, 231-236; idem, in Agyptologische 
Studien (Festschrift Grapow) ed. Firchow, O. (Berlin, 1955), 96-106, for the incorporation of royal decrees and official letters 
in inscriptions (O.K.); also Spalinger, Aspects, 199. So note Urk. 1 128, 4 ff., the letter of Pepi I] to Harkhuf; Helck, His- 
torische-Biographische Texte, 97, Kamose’s command to Neshi (Kamose stela, 36-38). 

°® For yom, cf. Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 26 (note to P 270); also ZAS 50 (1912) 56. 

Cf. above, p. 135; Wb. II 327, 7. Goedicke, Kénigliche Dokumente, 11, 12 (and n. 48), 60. Also Urk. IV 27; 364; 
P. Berlin 3029, 2, 7, Goedicke, ZAS 104 (1975) 101 and Taf. 9. Note the use in private legal documents introducing a 
deposition, idem, Privaten Rechtsinschriften, 195. 

°° Goedicke, Kénigliche Dokumente, 10-12, 235; Spalinger, Aspects, 230-231. 

°® Meeks., D., “Les Donations aux temples dans l’Egypte,” in State and Temple Economy in the Ancient Near East Il, 
ed. Lipinski, E. (Orientalia Lovaninsia Analecta 6) (Louvain, 1979) 625, 629; Schulman, /ARCE 5 (1966) 34-35. 

‘4 Cf, the “pension’’-formulae in the rewards from the King to D3d3-m-'nh, P. Westcar 4, 15-20 (Sethe, Lesestiicke, 11- 
16) and Dadi, Westcar 7, 20 (ibid., 29, 22; note also 32, 17-20). 

*®See Goedicke, Privaten Rechtsinschriften, 11, 23, 196 for the Old Kingdon formulation n@ hr rd.wy.fy (and m 
rdwy.1), “as long as he lives on his feet”; idem, Kdnigliche Dokumente, 12-13. 

5% Supra, note 498. Ramesses’ attitude may be comparable to Alexander the Great's affection for his horse, Bucephalus; 
or the extreme case of Caligula awarding Incitatus senatorial rank. 
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midst of the battle along with the Charioteer”, thus anticipating Ramesses’ interest in the per- 
formance of a specific group of soldiers.” 

P 273, Mnn3 p3y.i kr‘w, “Menna, my shield-bearer” is in apposition to kdn, while P 274 m-di 
n3y.i wb3.w n ‘hnwty nty r-gs.i, “along with my personal retainers”, completes the enumeration of 
personnel who had fought with Ramesses at Kadesh. The wh3.w .. . nty r-gs.f should be seen as 
identical to the Sms.w n hm.f nty r-gs.f, i.e., “the retainers of his majesty who were at his side” of B 83.°% 

Helck has suggested that the inclusion of Menna in the Kadesh texts indicated the importance 
which the shield-bearer had attained in the Ramesside military establishment.’ However, this ex- 
planation fails to account for the fact that an individual, rather than a title, is mentioned in a royal 
text.5'° Menna figures prominently in a dialogue of sorts with the king in P 205-219."!' The shield- 
bearer’s address to the king is placed within the context of Ramesses’ counter-attack against the 
Hittites.° Spalinger*’ and Gardiner“ have suggested that the purpose of Menna’s address (P 205- 
213) is to contrast his fear with the bravery of Ramesses. It should be noted that the word describing 
Menna’s terror of the Hittites, bds,*'° is also used in P 74 in reference to the reaction of the king’s 
army and chariotry during the initial Hittite attack: 


P 205-297: “Now when Menna, my shield-bearer, saw that a great number of chariots sur- 
rounded me, then he melted in fright (wn.in.f hr bd’). while his heart was wretched, with very 
great fear having entered into his limbs.”°" 

P74: “Then the infantry and chariotry of his majesty melted in fright before them (wn. in p3 
ms‘ nt-htr.w n hm.f hr bd¥ hr-h3t.sn)”. 


Menna’s natural reaction, like that of the members of the division of P’re, is to flee from danger 


‘” For kdn, cf. Schulman, MAS 6 (1964) 67-68. 

%* Cf. also P 56, “Lo his Majesty was alone, by himself with his retainers” (KR/ II 21, 5-10). Cf. Wente’s note, JNES 22 
(1963) 206-207, who sees the wb3. w as bearing weapons. It might be tempting to see this unit as consisting also of the Sherden 
(KRIII 11, 6-10). 

5° Or. Antiq. 8 (1969) 292. 

In royal inscriptions (up to the Ramesside period), units are mentioned, cf. Urk. IV 657, 10, 12 (Annals: Stiick 1, 85), 
Beth Shan Stela of Seti I (supra, p. 174). Individuals, with the exception of members of the royal family, do not appear in 
official display texts. Cf. Spalinger, Aspects, 129-134, 173-176, for the use of day-book accounts in private inscriptions (though 
officially commissioned), such as Ahmose, son of Ebana. 

5!" K RI II 66, 1-70, 10; see Part III above. 

*? For the narrative formula Gr ir-dr, see Spalinger, op. cit., 169. 

58 Tbid., 109-110. 

*4 Cf. general observations, Kadesh Inscriptions, 46-47, 51. 

5 Wb. 1 487, 15-16. 

**Note the reaction of the Hittites to Ramesses’ attack (P 135): A3ty.w bdsm h(w)t.sn n sndi, “Their heart melted in 
their bodies for fear of me” (K RJ II 46, 1-5). 
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(P 212-213). Unlike those others, however, Menna does not succumb to his fear and abandon the king; 
rather, he remains by his “Good Lord” in combat.*'’ The king is able to find (gm) Menna, just as he 
found the aid of Amun. The shield-bearer has not been included in Ramesses’ inscription for his 
bravery — which he surely lacked in comparison with the king— but for his loyalty.°'* Menna, like the 
king’s chariot-team, is used as an example of proper behavior, in contrast to those troops who had 
abandoned their lord. Hence, the inclusion of Menna in the text should be seen as an extraordinary 
honor bestowed upon an individual by the king in recognition of his performance at Kadesh.*” 

P 275 concludes the king's address with n3 mtr.ir ‘h3 ptr gm.i st, “The witnesses of mine con- 
cerning the fighting— Behold I found them”. Because of the rarity of a noun doubly qualified by a 
definite article and suffix, Wente*” disagreed with Gardiner’s rendering, “The witnesses to me 
as regards the fighting”.*?’ He proposed instead the translation, “those whom I had instructed to 
fight”.*? This was followed closely by Davies, “those whom I had instructed for battle”. Wente 
does, however, give some examples of the construction in LRL 47, n. f.°°* We would agree with 
Davies’ suggestion that n3 mtr.i stands in anticipatory emphasis as objects of gm, in place of the 
resumptive pronoun s¢.** However, it seems likely that it is also used in apposition to P 273-274, re- 
ferring to Menna and the king’s private units.°° Lichtheim translated P 274 as “My witnesses in 
combat, behold I found them!”*’’— which is basically followed here. | 

Davies suggested in his rendering of P 274 that “those whom I had instructed for battle” refers to 
the members of the king’s infantry, chariotry, and auxiliaries which had been given battle-instructions 
(tp-rd n ‘h3) prior to the campaign (P 25-27), but who had subsequently fled at the Hittite attack.”* It 


“7P 208 (KRI II 67, 1-4). It is interesting to note that the wr.w who abandon the king do not address Ramesses as nb, 
“Lord” in their paean to him (P 239-241). 

“The Menna-Ramesses dialogue also is used to present the king with the choice of retreating (with honor) or con- 
tinuing the battle: P 210-212, “We stand alone in the midst of the battle—the army and chariotry have abandoned us. Why is it 
that you stand to rescue them?” (KRIJ II 67, 12-68, 8). Ramesses is not fighting for himself, but for them, 1.e., the infantry and 
chariotry (the suffix of z/m.w in P 212 can only refer to the preceding ms‘ and nt-htrw). The king rejects Menna’s plea Sd.k n, 
“Save us!” (P 213; KRIJ II 68, 9-12). 

*9Note the palimpsest R 22, “I am Naht-amun, the soldier” (KAJ II 136, 13). Unfortunately, the remainder of his speech 
has not been preserved. 

~OERL 47 f. 

“41 Kadesh Inscriptions, 13. 

2 INES 22 (1963) 206. 

‘BJEA 61 (1975) 53. é 

4 On. cit., 47 for references, and P. British Museum 10417: p3 wb3.i, “the open court of mine” (Cerny, LRL, 28/6). 

525 Op. cit. 

*26The clause begins with P 272, “It is they (i.e., the chariot-team) whom I found... and my charioteer, Menna. .. along 
with my retainers—The witnesses:of mine to the fighting” (contra Davies, op. cit.). Wente, JNES 22 (1963) 206, takes the 
clause in apposition to n3y.i wh3.w. 

27 AEL II, 70. 

8 Op. cit. 
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is only logical, however, that Ramesses gave battle-instructions to the entire army, and not just a 
selected group, as P 272-274 indicates. The verb gm, moreover, is used by the king in the Literary 
Record to denote those divine and human figures who aided him in combat.’ This would mitigate 
against a reference to the soldiers who abandoned the king.*° The term mir, “witness” in P 275 would 
seem rather to have the juridical function of listing persons (cf. Wb. II 172, 5-7) who can verify the 
king’s account of the battle.*' This should be taken as analogous to the concluding oath in B 109-110: 
m-b3h.imS‘.int-htrw, “In the presence of my infantry and chariotry”.*” The formulation notes that the 
members of the military are to serve as witnesses to the king’s description of combat in the Bulletin.** 
Closely related is the statement of the king’s officers in B 68-71, which serves to verify the king’s de- 
nunciation of his vassals and garrison-commanders for their failure to provide him with accurate 
intelligence reports: ** “The officers who were in the Royal Presence said when they replied to the 
Good (God): ‘A great crime (23 ‘3) is that which the governors and vassal-chiefs of Pharaoh, |.p.h., 
have committed, (namely) the failure in causing that one (thoroughly) investigate for them the loca- 
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tion of the Fallen One of Hatti— although they gave report of it to Pharaoh, |.p.h., daily’. 


An analysis of P 253-275 demonstrates that the major function of this address is again to demon- 
strate the faithlessness of a particular segment of Ramesses’ troops. The “you” of the king’s final 
address are thus the same Semitic (G@3rw. w) chiefs of the division of P’re who are the focus of P 172- 
194.°° An important additional element in P 253-275, however, is Ramesses’ enumeration of the 
groups who had fought with him at Kadesh, the most eminent being Menna, his shield-bearer. As 
noted above, the mention of these groups is to contrast their loyalty to the actions of the soldiers who 
had abandoned the king. Moreover, the king’s detailed reference to the reward which he has pledged 
to his chariot-team should be regarded as a dramatic (albeit unusual) example of the concept of 
do ut des. For their service in battle, Ramesses’ horses are to be perpetually awarded. The chariot- 


Cf. p. 190, regardless of the various nuances in meaning for gm. 

“° Davies, op. cit., combines P 276 with Ramesses’ speech: “. . . I found them, (only) when my majesty broke off from 
might and victory, having overthrown hundreds of thousands combined through my strong arm.” 

' See supra, note 427 for statements of verification; cf. also p. 151 for the function of the appeal to Amun. 

‘Note the juridical use of m-b3h, to introduce witnesses, Wb. 1420, 8; Parker, Saite Oracle Papyrus, 12. 

“8 Cf. Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 34 (note to B 109-110). Spalinger, Aspects, 91; Wilson, JNES 7 (1948) 132 (# 9); 
note also the Valor of the Fighting King oath: “His Majesty (I.p.h.) did it truly! in the presence of his infantry and chariotry” 
(KR/J II 174, 13-16). Here too, there are divine (implicit in the oath) and human witnesses to the King’s actions, Wilson, 
op. cit. (# 10). 

‘4 K RI II 116, 1-117, 4; see below, p. 203. 

™*We had noted above (p. 154) that the king’s speech of P 172-194 occurs in the context of the battle, and is realistically 
out of place. It is tempting to see P 172-194 as part of an address-source which had consisted of both *P 172-194 and P 253- 
275. We would hypothesize that Ramesses’ original (longer) address had taken place following the conclusion of the first day 
of combat. Assuming some historical basis for the speeches, the setting of *P 253 in the Literary Record is the most believable 
context for both addresses, and might be an accurate reflection of the historical Sitz im Leben for the king’s speech. 
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Ramesses 


Menna, retainers, H3rw.w chiefs 
chariot-team 


| (while I was alone, etc.) 
Remain by king ----——— Battle of Kadesh —----- Abandon the king 


Praise/reward : Condemnation 


Table | 


team, Menna, and the king’s retainers are the antithesis of those officers of P’re who had abandoned 
the king. For the juxtaposition of Ramesses’ praise and condemnation of the respective groups, see 
Table 1. It is noteworthy that the king’s emphasis is on his prior dealings with the troops that proved to 
be disloyal.°° This is undoubtedly intentional, since it stresses the disparity between the benevolence 
of the king on their behalf, on the one hand, and the ingratitude and disloyalty implied by their aban- 
donment of him, on the other. 


VII. Conclusions 


Critical analysis of Ramesses’ addresses in the Literary Record has afforded a number of insights. The 
king’s speeches fall outside the genre of “traditional” military inscriptions whose sole aim was to eulo- 
gize the valor of the monarch.*” Rather, they are highly finished literary compositions, whose 
sophistication can be observed in comparing their internal structure.°* The three addresses— the 


5% Compare the king’s speech P 92 ff., and the stress on the history of his relationship to Amun, Part IV above. 

537Cf. the remarks of Spalinger, Aspects, 173, 238, and especially the problems in classification of different literary 
genres; Helck, “Verfassen einer Kénigsinschrift,” in Fragen an die Altégyptische Literatur, 251; Grapow, Studien, 6, 75. 
Although subsumed under the general title nytw, Ramesses’ addresses clearly belong to a different literary tradition (see 
p. 205). Note particularly Spalinger’s comparison of the conventional military phraseology in B, P, R, op. cit., 182-185. 

3%See supra, note 427 for the phrases found throughout the Literary Record, recurring in the paean of the officers 
P 239 ff. 
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Ramesses-Amun Ramesses-Troops I Ramesses-Troops II 


Neg. Pos. Neg. Pos. Neg. Pos. 
a a ee 

P 92-93 P 172-173 P 253-254 

P 94-95 P 174-185 P 255-258 

P 96-97 P 186-191 P 259 

P 98-107 P 192 P 260-261 
P 108-109 P 193-194 P 262-265 

P 110-120 [P 195-204] P 266-275 


—_——_——_—--_—— ——_—-—-— srs ns ee 


Table 2 


King's address to Amun (P 92-120) and the two addresses to the troops (P 172-194; 253-275)— are com- 
posed according to a series of negative-positive statements. We have noted throughout that this jux- 
taposition is utilized in order to contrast the benefits which Ramesses had granted to the respective 
addressees to the failure of these groups to respond to the expectations of Ramesses; see Table 2. 

A thematic analysis of the texts further emphasizes the close similarity in the contents, organiza- 
tion, and structure of the three addresses: 


1. a. Opening address (part of the narrative framework) 
b. Reproach or accusation by Ramesses 
2. a. Declaration of fidelity of the king towards the addressee 
b. Enumeration of historical precedents, serving to stress the failure of the addressee to 
reciprocate the king’s beneficial acts (typified as Ramesses’ “goodness”) 
3. Obligation of the addressee towards the king 
4. An appeal to the prestige of the addressee . 
5. Accusation or description of the offense committed by the addressee against the king 


This structure is evident in Table 3. Through the use of similar vocabulary and syntactical construc 
tions, specific themes are stressed and reiterated to link the three addresses in the mind of the 
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reader.*” The concern of the text is the careful depiction of Ramesses’ relationship with the groups he 
is addressing. This is accomplished through the constant juxtaposition and comparison of the king’s 
actions to those of the individuals around him. Ramesses’ role in the addresses, moreover, is specified 
as two-fold: (1) the “servant” (lit. “son”) of Amun; and (2) the Lord of his troops. The relationship 
between the king and these groups may be said to be based on a “social contract’, the focus of which 
is a concept of mutuality, or do ut des.” 

It is important to note that the basis of the king’s appeal to Amun for aid is not Ramesses’ promise 
to repay the god with potential future benefits.” It is rather the king’s prior acts of piety towards the 


~ cult of Amun which is said to bind the god to his “son”. Thus, the response of Amun should not be seen 


as an isolated act of “grace”, but as an expected fulfillment of an obligation.” The king’s exercise of 
his role as son of Amun at Kadesh—primarily his demonstration of faithfulness (past and present) to 
his god— provides a model of the ideal “servant”. As a prototype of loyalty, the figure of the king 
provides a critical comparison with corresponding figures among his own troops. 

There is clearly an intentional inversion of the role of the king from subordinate (son) to superior 
(Lord); again, the concept of reciprocity is the major thematic element in the two addresses to his 
soldiers. This is apparent in Ramesses’ recitation of the history of the relationship between his troops 
and himself. As in the address to Amun, history takes the shape of defined acts of benevolence which 
the king had undertaken on behalf of the addressees. Ramesses’ troops, however, fail to reciprocate 
by fulfilling their obligation to their king. Although they witnessed and received the benefits which 
the king had provided, the soldiers chose to abandon their sovereign. It is primarily their ingratitude 
and faithlessness, rather than simply their cowardice, which is the motivation for Ramesses’ condem- 
nation of this group.™ The troops’ lack of bravery should be seen as dangerously symptomatic of their 
overall lack of trust in Ramesses as their suzerain. 

The text is careful, however, to demonstrate that a minority of the king’s troops remained with 


This is evident also in the king’s final speech of P 253 ff. (see the preceding chapter). Note also the king’s use of the 
device of parataxis (“pronominal anticipation”). 

“See supra, note 235. Cf. pp. 151-153, especially the “donation” text of P 98-107; and P 174-184 in the first troop 
address (pp. 175-176). 

“! The verbal tenses are all past; cf. Wente, JNES 22 (1963) 206 (note to P 95), and supra, note 241. 

*® As stressed by the “threat” to Amun in P 108-109 (see p. 000). Ramesses comes perilously close to stating that there 
are limits to Amun’s power. Compare the later theologomenon by Wen-Amun to Zeker-Ba‘al, Wen-Amun 2, 23 ff. (Gardiner, 
LES, 69, 5-9); cf. the comments of Goedicke, The Report of Wen-Amun, 87-88. 

*®'This stress on the king’s personal piety should be seen as symptomatic of a religious trend which culminates in the 
development of a full-scale theocracy in Dynasty 21. Cf. Hornung, One and Many, 193; Morenz, Religion und Geschichte des 
alten Agypten, 98-99, 116-117; also Vernus, BIFAO*75 (1975) 56-59; Kitchen, The Third Intermediate Period in Egypt 
(Warminster, 1973) 426-430; Meyer, E., Gottesstaat, Militérherrschaft und Sténdewesen in Agypten (Sitzungsberichte der 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaft: Phil.-hist. Klasse) (Berlin, 1928) 503-512. 

“Especially stressed in P 258-262. 


Ramesses-Amun 


1. a. Opening address 


Then said his majesty 
(hin ddnhm.f, P92) 


1. b. Reproach 


“What is the matter 
with you?” 
(i r.k tr, P92) 


“Has a father ever ne- 
glected his son?” 

(is p3.n it am hr s3.f, 

P 93) 


2. a. Fidelity of the king 


“Have I done anything 
without you—” 

(ar n3 iry.t Gnw m-fim.t.k, 
P 94) 


2. b. Historical precedents 


“Is it not so that I made 
for you monuments... 
trade goods of foreign 

lands.” 

(is bn iry.in.k mnw... 


b3k.w.t 3s.wt, P 98-107) 
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Ramesses-Troops I 


I gave my voice to call 
to my troops saying 
(iw.t hr dit hrw.ir Sr 
poy. ms.w, P 168) 


“How wretched are 
your hearts—” 
(hsy wy sw h3ty.tn, P 172) 


“There is not one of you 
worthy of trust.” 
(bn 33w mh-ib im.tn, 


P 173) 


“Is there not one for 
among you for whom I 
did a good deed?” 

(isn wn w'im.tn iw iry.t 


n.f sp nfr, P 174) 


“Is it not so that I arose 
as lord... to your towns 
saying” 

(is bn ‘hinimnb... 

r niwt.sn r dd, P 175) 


Ramesses-Troops II 


Then said his majesty 
to, etc. 
(hin dd.nhm.f, P 251) 


“What is the matter 
with you?” 
(iQ r.tn tr, P 253) 


‘“— who do not recognize 
a warrior—” 
(Am.w ‘h3, P 254) 


“Did I not do good for 
each one of you?” 
(is bw ir.infr nw‘ im.tn, 


P 258) 
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Ramesses-Amun Ramesses-Troops I Ramesses-Troops II 


3. Obligation 


“Do good for the one... “T shall find the like... to 
(ir nfr n p3 nty, P 109) fight” 
(gm.i st mitt r‘h3, P 185b) 


4. Appeal to Prestige 


“What are these Asiatics “Ts it not so a man ad- 
who do not recognize vances” 
God?” (is bn ir.nrmt, P 255-257) 


(ih hrib.k nn '3Smw... 
gim.w ntr, P97) 


“What shall one say...” “What shall one say...” 
(ih k3.tw, P 108) (ih k3.tw, P 263) 


5. Accusation 


“Now behold, you have ‘Your abandoning me” 
committed a criminal act” (p3y.tn f3'.t, P 259) 
hr ptr iry.tn sp hsy, P 186) 


“Not one has stood” “Did you not know” 
(bw ‘h' rmt, P 187) (is bw rh.tn, P 262) 


‘The crime too great to 
be told.” 
(p? bt3 ‘3.y r dd.t(w).f, 
P 193-194) 
Sas en Se i a al ee 


Table 3 
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him in battle.“* While their deeds of arms cannot be considered on the same level as Ramesses’, their 
loyalty earned them special recognition by the king. Ramesses praises Menna his shield-bearer, his 
personal retainers, and his royal chariot-team for their demonstration of the virtue of loyalty. All 
have fulfilled obligations which have been expected of them. As a result of that loyalty, moreover, 
they are rewarded in varying degrees, the most striking being Ramesses’ promise to his horses. Hence, 
the addresses serve a didactic purpose: they demonstrate a reciprocal system of obligation and re 
ward (or condemnation) which defines and governs the relationship between monarch and subject.” 

Ramesses’ remarks about his relations to his troops are an important source of information con- 
cerning the military aspect of the interaction between the Egyptian king and his vassals in the Rames- 
side period.*” It has been shown that the king’s first address to his troops is concerned with a particu- 
lar group of soldiers who are referred to as wr.w, “chiefs”.** They are further specified as G3rw.w, 
‘Palestinians’, which is a general designation for inhabitants of Egyptian holdings in Syria-Palestine. 
This group should be considered as Semitic “vassals” of the Egyptian king, who formed an auxiliary 
unit within the division of P’re.*” 

An important aspect of the relationship between Ramesses and these vassal-chiefs is the king’s 
reference to ssny p3 t3w, “breathing the air” (P 261). We have demonstrated that this is a technical 
reference to “adherence to an oath”, and shows that a definite legal relationship was considered to be 
in effect between the king and his vassals.°**' It may be inferred from the other statements of the king 
that there were mutually defined responsibilities and obligations— referred to as “goodness”/“good 


“®P 272-274, note also R 11 (Ne‘arin); cf. Table 1. 

“*Cf. the king’s use of proverbial expressions to emphasize his case (P 255-257; p. 181 above). 

“”See the remarks of Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 176-179, concerning Egyptian diplomacy through the end of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty; Helck, Die Beziehungen, 246-255; Frandsen, Power and Propaganda, 174-175. 

“*Lorton, op. cit., 61-63; Schulman, MAS 6 (1964) 50. Dr. Goedicke has privately suggested that the use of the de- 
terminative of man with staff for wr (P 176) might indicate those chiefs who had been accorded military duties by the king; in 
contrast to those of B 64, whose function had been solely to provide intelligence reports to the king. Note Gardiner’s remarks, 
Kadesh Inscriptions, 33. 

“P 175-184 would mitigate against seeing this group as regulars within P’re. CAB 1, vs. 3 (P 29) states the beginning of 
the campaign as “marching out to the land of the defeated G3rw (my oo PF p3t3nt3 E3rw hsy )" (KRI UI 12, 8, 10). (The 
preposition r is used as a locative, rather than in its hostile sense.) Cf. Schulman, op. cit., 40, noting the use of Syro-Palestinian 
chiefs in Ramesses III’s Sea-Peoples’ campaign: “I (R. III) outfitted my boundary in Djahi, while it had been equipped under 
their supervision (r-h3t.sn), (namely) chiefs (wr.w), garrison-commanders, and maryannu.” (KRI V 40, 6-7). For r-h3t, cf. 
Wente, LRL 45, h. (Cf. the translations of Schulman, op. cit., 121 (# 218); Edgerton-Wilson, Historical Records, 54 
(nn. 19d-e). 

“See supra, p. 186; the king clearly is not concerned with the troops’ respiration. 

“The failure to “recognize” the king as sovereign (P 262) may be considered the actual termination of the relationship. 
This accounts for the troops’ subsequent designation as sbi.w, “rebels,” cf. the comments of Dr. Goedicke, p. 101 above. 


AERA ANREP MRA ERED 
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deed” by Ramesses— which the respective parties bore towards one another.*’ These are given in 
some detail in Ramesses’ recitation of benefits which he had bestowed on his troops:** 


I. The King 
A. Has authority over legal status of group (P 175-176) 
B. Acts as distributor and protector of property and servants (P 177a-179) 
C. Has responsibility for maintaining social and moral authority (P 177b) 
D. Personally hears and executes petitions of group (P 180) 
Il. The Officers/ Chiefs | 
A. Are permitted to live as residents on Pharaonic property (P 174b; P 177)5* 
B. Accept the king as lord (sovereign) (P 175) 
C. Deploy troops when required by the king (P 185)*> 
D. Render support for the king in battle (P 187) 


The relation of the king with his subjects is considered to have been initiated solely by the grace 
(k3) of Ramesses.*° The groups’ “contract” is clearly centered in the “person” of Ramesses, rather 
than the Egyptian institution of kingship.*’ This is emphasized by the king’s references to the prior 
history of the group, and their status at the time of Ramesses’ accession and installation of them as his 


\ 

*?The king’s use of the terms nfr, sp nfr, in his addresses to this group may be compared to the treaty (and covenantal) 
usage of fabutu, tbt; fubta, “friendship (by treaty).” Cf. especially, Moran, JNES 22 (1963) 173-176; Hillers, D., BASOR 176 
(1964) 46-47; Weinfeld, M., JAOS 93, (1973) 190-197. The phrase ivi sp nfr, “to do/make goodness/a good deed” may be an 
Egyptian parallel to Akk. @buta epeésu, “to establish friendship/friendly relations.” (Cf. Moran, op. cit., 174-175, for its usage 
in the Amarna correspondence; supra, note 386 for nfr in the Treaty of Year 21.) This meaning is supported by the king’s 
description of the political benefits afforded the chiefs. The later mention of ssn p3 t3w (and perhaps ‘n§) would be a 
reference to the actual “oath/treaty.” McCarthy, D., BASOR 245 (1982) 63-64, has suggested this meaning for n/r in several 
places in Sinuhe, although he does not cite B 74-75 (supra, note 439) where there is a definite “political” context (the estab- 
lishment of relations between Ammunenshi and Sesostris I). 

‘3Note particularly Ramesses’ emphasis on the poor treatment afforded the group prior to his accession, P 175-179, 
189-190 (cf. below). 

‘4 Cf. Goedicke, MDAIK 21 (1966) 58-65, and Lorton, op. cit. 61, where the title wr in the Old Kingdom denotes 
“nobles” with private land-holdings. The rank is held by permission of the king, with the stipulation that royal property 
transferred by inheritance was approved by the king or royal administration (compare P 176-179). 

**This is a fundamental shift from Egyptian practice during the Amarna period, and is reflective of a Ramesside 
adoption of the “Hittite” system of suzerainty where the vassal was required to provide troops (supra, note 549), cf. Lorton, 
op. cit., 4; also Frandsen, Power and Propaganda, esp. 200, n. 50. . 

*°6See p. 157 above. This element is predominant in the historical prologues to the Hittite vassal treaties; cf. Korosec, 
V., Hethitische Staatsvertrage (Leipzig, 1931) 12-14; Mendenhall, BAR Reader III, 32-33; Hillers, Covenant: The History of a 
Biblical Idea (Baltimore, 1969) 31; McCarthy, Treaty and Covenant (An Bib 21) (Rome, 1963) 30. 

57 Cf, Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 14, 177. : 
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vassals: “Is it not so that when I arose as Lord, you were ‘poor/orphans’, (but) I allowed you to be 
(vassal)-chiefs by my grace (m k3.1) daily” (P 171).** 

The failure of the troops to reciprocate the king’s “goodness” — which should be understood as 
the benefits or obligations designated by the oath—is condemned by the king as a “great crime” 
(P 193-194) or an “utterly criminal act” (P 186).*° These terms refer to the troops’ violation of stipula- 
tions which are specified by the king as:°°° 


1. Failure to provide aid to the king in battle (P 187) 

2. Failure to carry out a commission for the State of Egypt (P 191) 
3. Abandoning the king in battle (P 259; 264) 

4. Failure to recognize the sovereignty of the king (P 262) 


An interesting supplement to this is provided by the king’s remarks in the Bulletin referring to the 
responsibility which the “governors”, “garrison commanders” and “chiefs of the lands of Pharaoh” 
had in providing intelligence reports concerning the movements of the Hittite army: © 


Then his Majesty said to them (his officers): “Behold the counsel which the governors of foreign 
countries, and chiefs of the lands of Pharaoh, |.p.h., therein had made while testifying to Pharaoh, 
I.p.h., every day:*? ‘The Chief of Hatti—may he be defeated —is in the land of Haleb to the north of 


“It is instructive to compare Ramesses’ statement with the prologue to the often quoted Treaty of Mursilis-Duppi- 
Tessub (ANET?, 203-205, trans. Goetze, A.): “When your father died, in accordance with your father’s word, I did not drop 
you. Since your father had mentioned to me your name with great praise, | sought after you. To be sure, you were sick and 
ailing, but although you were ailing, I, the Sun, put you in the place of your father . . .” (ibid., 204). 

“The term is antonymic to “to do good,” i.e., ir sp hsy, “to do wrong/a bad deed,” with the implication of violating the 
terms of the relationship. 

“Using the term “stipulation” in the sense of “obligation,” cf. Mendenhall, op. cit.; McCarthy, Treaty and Covenant, 
32-33. 

*' KRIIT 113, 1-115, 16; reply of the officers, KRJ II 116, 1-117, 4. 

*’ Note the formula of the king pér tn p3 shr introducing his complaint, “Behold the counsel” (K RI II 113, 1-4) (although 
Gardiner’s translation, Kadesh Inscriptions, 29, as “case” might be preferable here); and the commissioning of an individual 
to investigate a judicial matter, Mes N 16: “The Scribe of the Royal Table, G@', son of Mntw-m-Min, said to the vizier: ‘What is 
the decision (7% p3 sr, or ‘What is the status of the case’) which you have made regarding Nwb-nfr.t ? The vizier said to {': 
‘You belong to the Residence. Go to the Repository (pr-hd) and see (i.e., investigate) her case (mtw.k ptr p3y.s syr.w)'” 
(Gardiner, Inscription of Mes, 47, 11-48, 1). Also the introduction to the Valor of the Fighting King text (following the oath): 
“As for this case/matter of continually fighting” (ir p3(y) str n ‘h‘ hr ‘h3) (KRIII 174, 11-14). Note also Carnarvon Tablet, 17 
(Helck, Historische-Biographische Texte, 86), introducing Kamose’s rejection of his advisors’ counsels, ir p3.tn sQy.w. 
Compare the king’s reiteration of his vassals’ reports of the Hittite movements, and the false report of the Shasu (who had 
supposedly transferred their allegiance to Ramesses (became “servants,” i.e., vassals) from the Hittites: B 15 (Shasu report): 
“The fact is, the Fallen One of Hatti is in the land of Haleb to the north of Tunip” (p3 wn p3 fr n §t3 m p3 t3 n &rb hr mhty 
Tnp ; KRI M1 105, 5-9). B 57 (Ramesses’ statement): “The chief of Hatti~may he be defeated —is in the land of Haleb to the 
north of Tunip” (p3 wr hsy n {t3 m p3 t3 n Erb hr mhty Tnp ; KRI1I 113, 10-14). 


gE SEPT eco Ms cet esecngaes enc scereuta af fanegeryccpiesrasvomihyges sc veccyieitrsguitcissscissr oa attee rece serrate tigger nt ets aera NRE MR Drs ae=UENESCERS/ URES OESAARSRGS eSNG NANG SANS So MMSE ERE EOI Ss Sia gla easy 
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Tunip. He has fled before his Majesty when he heard that Pharaoh, I.p.h., had now come.’ So they had 
been saying to his Majesty daily. But look, I have just heard from these two spies of the Fallen One of 
Hatti that the Fallen One of Hatti— may he be defeated—has come with many foreign allies, and many 
people as numerous as the sand. Behold they are positioned, concealed behind Kadesh “the Old”, 
although the governors of foreign countries and my chiefs were unable to tell us that they had come.” 
(B 54-67) 

The chiefs who were in the Presence said then they replied to the Good (God):** “A great crime 
(bt? ‘3) is that which the governors of the foreign countries and chiefs of Pharaoh, |.p.h., have com- 
mitted, (namely) the failure in causing that one (thoroughly) investigate for them the location of the 
Fallen One of Hatti—although they gave report of it to Pharaoh, I.p.h., daily.” (B 68-71) 


As in the case of the troops who failed to aid the king in battle, the failure of the “chiefs of the lands of 
Pharaoh” (who are to be understood as Egyptian vassals in Syria-Palestine) to provide accurate re- 
ports of the Hittite advance is denounced as a “great crime’.** We should see this as the vassals’ 
failure to fulfill a specific obligation towards their suzerain.*® In this regard, one can scarcely avoid 
comparing the information in the Bulletin to the stipulations found in contemporary Hittite vassal- 
treaties.°° Hence, when we examine the Kadesh inscriptions, we find a summary of the responsibili 
ties of a vassal towards the Egyptian king:*’ (1) The relationship was marked by adherence to an oath 
(p3 t3w); (2) The king was recognized as personal suzerain; (3) The vassal reported directly to 


%8 Spalinger, Aspects, 110, notes a fundamental difference between Ramesses’ address to his officers in the Bulletin, and 
the war council of Thutmosis III at Yhm (ibid., 107). He adds: “The ‘report’ section is straightforward, and meant simply to 
present the plans of the Hittite king, thus providing a backdrop for the resultant action . . . The situation—the sudden revela- 
tion of the Hittite strategy does not lend itself to a choice between two plans. The answer of the officials serves merely to 
heighten the sense of danger.” . 

‘The officers are called in only to witness Ramesses’ accusation against his vassals and garrison-commanders, and to 
render a verdict after hearing the evidence. The purpose of their presence, and the scene in the Bulletin, is juridical, rather 
than strategic. (Schulman, op. cit., 18 suggests that the ‘princes’ and garrison-commanders were present at the “war-council.”) 

°6 Cf. Frandsen, op. cit., 175, who suggests (during Dynasty 18), “The list of his (i.e., vassal-prince) duties is very long but 
may be boiled down to the following two: a) to report anything that might conceivably upset the political and social 
equilibrium and, if necessary, to help in redressing the balance; b) to look after Egyptian economic interests in the area under 
his jurisdiction—something which included also an obligation to supply the Egyptian troops and garrisons therein.” 

5® Cf. the remarks of Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 33 (note to B 55). The duty of a vassal to report threats of revolt, or 
the movement of an enemy against the suzerain is standard in the Hittite vassal treaties, cf. McCarthy, op. cit., 33, 49. 

67When combined with the list above, p. 201, we come very close to the areas of interest covered by the contemporary 
Hittite treaties: (1) King is recognized as lord; (2) guarantees succession; (3) guarantees order; (4) hears petitions of vassals; 
(5) property of king is granted to the vassal; (6) vassal reporting of enemy actions; (7) provides troops to fight for suzerain. 
Note especially the Hittite stipulations regarding military conduct, and the admonitions to fight “whole-heartedly” for the 
suzerain, cf. ANET*, 204, Duppi-Tessub treaty; Hillers, Covenant, 33. See also McCarthy, op. cit., 182 (Mursilis Il-Niqmepa 
treaty). 
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Pharaoh;** (4) The vassals were required to provide troops at the behest of the king;** (5) The vassals 
were to provide information regarding enemy troop movements. 

The king is quite precise in defining the time in which his troops’ “great crime” had taken place: 
“when I was alone, by myself, no other with me.”*” This explicit formulation refers to a particular 
moment during the battle,*”! which was subsequent to the rout of P’re by the initial Hittite assault,” 
namely the entry of the king into battle, when he attempted to regroup his troops.*” The officers’ 


See the remarks of Weinfeld, UF 8 (1976) 379-414, concerning the loyalty oath in the ancient Near East. In Ap- 
pendix A (ibid., 413-414) dealing with the Egyptian sdf3-trvt oath he states: “No treaties and fealty oaths have been discovered 
so far in Ancient Egypt, however from various Egyptian documents one may learn that the Egyptians too used to demand 
loyalty oaths from their subjects and vassals...” For the sdf3-tryt, cf. Lorton, op. cit., 132; Helck, Die Beziehungen, 246-247; 
Wilson, JNES 7 (1948) 130, 136 (# 39), 142 (# 78-79). An interesting text in regard to the loyalty oath is the coronation 
inscription of Hatshepsut. Although her claim of being crowned sole-regent by her father, Thutmosis 1, is fictitious (cf. 
Murnane, Ancient Egyptian Coregencies, 32 ff.), the ceremony described in the text might well be a reflection of historical 
practice. It is very important since it specifies for us some of the ideas the Egyptians held about the concept of loyalty, and 
the legal responsibilities a subordinate bore towards the king. Note particularly the procedure outlined in the text: (1) the 
assembling of various officials of the court: ‘“Then my Majesty had brought to him 3ps.w nsw, s‘hw, and smr.w, (namely) the 
entourage of the Residence (Sntit nt hnw), and the leader of the commoners (A3t.(y) rgy.t) in order to make (for) them a 
decree, while placing the Majesty of this my daughter in his embrace in his chamber of the Palace” (Urk. IV 256, 9-16); 
(2) “Happening of a|meet ling of the king himself, in the audience-hall on the west-side, while these people were prostrated in 
the court (Urk. [V 256, 17-257, 2). Indeed, his Majesty said to (Qft) them: “This my daughter, H., may she live! [ have 
appointed [her | as my heir. It is she who shall be upon my throne. It is she, assuredly, who shall sit upon my wonderful (523 ) 
dais. It is she who shall render orders (wd mdw) to the rgy.¢, in all the offices of the Palace. It is she, assuredly, who shall lead 
you. Hear her word. Assemble upon her command. He who shall adore her (i.e., be loyal): It is he who shall live! He who shall 
speak an evil thing (Gt dw) in plot against her Majesty (obj. gen.: m w3 hm.t.s): It is he who shall die! Moreover, as for anybody 
who shall hear the denigration of the name of her Majesty (dm rn, cf. Wb. V 449, 19): It is he, assuredly, who shall go 
immediately (hr-') to report (r s'r.¢) to the king Gir nswt), as is done (mi ir.tw) on behalf of the name of my Majesty” (Urk. [V 
257, 5-258, 1); (3) “Indeed, it is the gods who fight on her behalf. They afford her protection daily, according to that which her 
father, the lord of the gods has decreed (or perhaps: “Copy of the decree of her father” mit/¢) n wd it.s ; Wb. 11 39, 10; Sinuhe 
178) (Urk. IV 258, 3-5); (4) The officials do obeisance to Hatshepsut (Urk. [V 259, 1-9); (5) Subsequently there is public 
acclamation of the new regent, involving all the commoners (ryy.t; Urk. IV 259, 10), all the quarters of the Residence (sdr.w 
nb.w nw hnw; Urk. IV 259, 11-14), and the divisions of the infantry (mnf3t; Urk. 1V 259, 15): “They proclaimed (m3tsn) the 
name of her Majesty as king! . . .” (Urk. IV 260, 2) “While recognizing (lit. “knowing” isk sn rg.w, supra, note 486): |It] is 
surely the daughter of the god .. .” (Urk. IV 260, 6); (6) A series of blessings for loyalty and a curse for treason: “As for 
anybody who surely loves her with his heart, and adores her daily: He will be exalted (?) and flourish more than anything. As 
for anybody who speaks against the name of her Majesty (mdw m): Immediately God shall bring about his death (dd ntr mwt.f 
hr-'). Surely it is the gods who afford her protection daily” (Urk. IV 260, 8-12). The procedure in this text is very close to 
similar practices attested throughout the ancient Near East. Particularly striking is the stipulation to report “any evil thing,” 
i.e., “plot” to the king, which is a hall-mark of the Hittite treaties (cf. Weinfeld, op. cit., 379 ff., and Hoffner, H. in Unity and 
Diversity, 49-50). So too are the blessings and curse accompanying the proclamation. The term “evil thing” is used throughout 
treaty literature in the sense of “rebellion,” as it probably is here, cf. Waldman, N., JBL 98 (1979) 407-408, apud EA 162: 
35-38 (letter to Aziru of Amurru): “If for any reason you desire to do evil or if you put evil (and) words of hostility in your 
heart, you will die by the axe of the king, together with all your family.” 

°®So note the military clauses in the Treaty of Year 21, Il. 15-19 (KR/ II 228, 3-13). P 185 (see above, p. 162) might be 
seen as the equivalent of the military stipulation; cf. Fensham, C., VT 13 (1963) 133-143 on clauses of protection in Hittite 
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refusal to re-enter the fray and come to the aid of the king is the real basis for the king’s denunciation, 
not simply their flight from the Hittite chariotry.°” 

Whether we are to see in Ramesses’ address to his troops a specific literary “form” (Gattung) for 
a vassal’s “breach of oath” or a carefully structured— but anomalous— composition, cannot be an- 
swered with any certainty.°” Since we are without Egyptian vassal-treaties, there is no basis for com- 
parison, and any suggestions in this regard are necessarily tentative.°’ The presence of various ele- 


ments in the king’s addresses—the recitation of history;*” the invocation of an oath to assert his 
g ry 


vassal-treaties and Old Testament parallels. Language calling for mutual action against military enemies among “allies” may 
be observed as early as the Carnarvon Tablet. At the conclusion of the conference between Kamose and his advisors, the 
king’s counsellors (some of whom seem to be other local rulers) advise Kamose against an offensive foray into Hyksos 
territory stating: “Should one come who |acts against us|: We shall act against him!” (A? di nt|y | hr [ir.t r.n| k[3 | ir.n rf; cf. 
Helck, Historische-Biographische Texte, 86, for the reconstruction of the text). 

*™ Cf. Wb. 1277, 10; similar phrases occur later in the Beth-Shan stela (KR/ [1 151, 4-5); and Abu Simbel C 22 (KR/ Il 
321, 5-6). 

So the setting of P 80-82, and the entry of the king into battle (see above, p. 140). 

*2P 71-74; 90-91; B 80-82. 

*8P 115. We should probably see the remarks of Ramesses in P 169 (encouraging the troops) as a reflection of this 
attempt to rally the 7/3r.w of P’re. 

54P 259; 264. 

*® As noted above, the Egyptian text most comparable to Ramesses’ Kadesh speeches is the historical section of 
P. Harris (75, | ff.), in which Ramesses III recounts his benefactions to his subjects. 

°* Cf. Lorton, Juridical Terminology, 1-2, for the difficulties in dealing with “historical” rather than “juridical” material 
per se. Parallels may be drawn between elements in the king’s addresses and the treaty/covenant form of the Late Bronze 
Age, cf. Korosec, op. cit., 12-14; Mendenhall, op. cit., 32-36; McCarthy, Treaty and Covenant, 28-48, 80-95; Baltzer, K., The 
Covenant Formulary (trans. Green, D.) (Philadelphia, 1971) 9-18; and also the related “covenant-lawsuit” (Heb. rib) pattern, 
cf. the identification of the form by Gunkel, H. and Begrich, J., Einleitung in die Psalmen (Gottingen, 1933) 364-365; 
Huffmon, H., JBL 78 (1959) 287-295; Harvey, J., Biblica 43 (1962) 172-196 (esp. 183-187 for non-Biblical materials); Wright, 
G.E., in Israels Prophetic Heritage (ed. Anderson and Harrelson) (New York, 1962) 26-67; Limburg, J., JBL 88 (1969) 
291-304. Our identification of the king’s speeches as being concerned with the violation of an “oath” and specific military 
stipulations, would point in this direction. (See p. 196 and Table 3 for an outline of the form of the addresses.) (Particularly 
interesting, is that Ramesses’ address to Amun contains essentially the same elements. The king, too, has appealed to his 
suzerain.) Similar to the treaty, Ramesses’ addresses have (1) prerequisite history; (2) stipulations (or violations of such); 
(3) witness of deities (in the oath); (4) blessings. A major element that is missing is the threat of punishment for violation of the 
oath (the references to deposit of a treaty and stipulation for periodic reading would not apply here). There are condemna- 
tions of the Gf3r.w for their crimes (P 186; 193-194), but punishment has been left unspecified in Ramesses’ address. Dr. 
Goedicke, however, has suggested that on the second day at Kadesh, Ramesses executed some of his disloyal troops (P 277- 
294) (cf. above, p. 101). This would dramatically account for the “enforcement clauses” of the contract (cf. esp. the struc- 
ture of P 288, which resembles a “‘curse/threat” formula: “As for anybody who tries to approach him, a fiery flame comes to 
scorch his body”). 

577Cf. now van Seters, In Search of History, esp. 114-126 (“Political Use of the Past” in Hittite historiography), 150-151 
(a comparison of the Annals of Thutmosis III and the Ten Year Annals of Mursilis II). Ramesses’ use of history in his 
addresses comes very close to the function of the historical prologues of the Hittite treaties (bid., 116-118, 124-125) (cf. also 
the preceding note). Van Seters notes (ibid., 144, n. 75) that the Dedicatory Text of Seti I at Kanais (KR/ 165, 1-70, 4) closely 
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officers’ disloyalty; the condemnation of the troops with the juridical term “great crime”; and the con- 
cluding list of witnesses to the king's statements— is sufficient, however, to demonstrate that the basis 
of the king’s address is legal, not emotional. 

The purpose of the king’s speeches is to demonstrate the viability of a shared system of mutual 
responsibilities and benefits through which the king and his subjects can harmoniously interact. By 
the emphasis on the rewards attendant upon the fulfillment of obligations and conversely the con- 
demnation for failure to meet responsibilities, the benefits of maintaining the proper relationship 
between king and subject, and the dangers of disloyalty, are clearly delineated for the readers of the 
Kadesh inscriptions.*”* 


follows the pattern of Late Bronze Age treaties. The inscription has (1) historical prologue, (2) stipulations, (3) blessing and 
curses. The treaty-form was certainly familiar to the Egyptians as evidenced by references to treaties between the Egyptians 
and Hittites prior to Ramesses II's twenty-first year. 

“That Ramesses was the ultimate inspiration, if not actual source, of the addresses should not be disputed (cf. 
Gardiner, Kadesh Inscriptions, 46-47), especially when one considers the personal nature of the king's addresses. A question 
arises as to whom the addresses were ultimately directed. That they were intended for a wide public is obvious from both the 
number of copies of the text which has survived, and its distribution throughout Egypt and Nubia. The speeches themselves 
might provide a clue, albeit a slim one, to our query. Ramesses’ allusions to disparaging talk (P 108; 263-265), and his 
emphasis upon his donations to Thebes and the cult of Amun might suggest that there may have been some criticism of the 
king among certain Theban circles. This might account for the over-abundance of copies of the text from Karnak, Luxor, and 
the Ramesseum. There certainly seems to be a “defensive” or “apologetic” tone to Ramesses’ addresses. This is supported by 
the king's emphasis upon eye-witnesses to his conduct, and his attempt to show that he was not at fault, either on “religious” 
(cf. above, pp. 148-150) or “strategic” grounds for his set-back at Kadesh. 


